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PREFACE. 



XXND now "left the motto of this 
book fhould, though infinitely the 
beft part of it, pafs unobferved ; a 
loofe tranflation fhall ferve to re- 
trace it, if coarfely, on the reader's 
mind, and fix more firmly there 
the fir ft impreftion. 

" Homer then, prince of poets-, 
relates that Minerva appeared to 
Diomed in the battle, and clearing 
his fight, fet to view the warring 
deities, giving him power to dif- 
cem which were gods and which 
were men. — ^While Plato explains 
the allegory into no more than 
this: How Wifdom or Reafon 
fliould in like manner fo diipel the 

b mifts 



ii PREFACE. 

mifts of the mind, that it may be 
at liberty to difcern, examine, and 
contemplate what is good and what 
IS evil. 

If then to the feleftion of words 
in converfation and elegant coUo- 
qnial language a book may give 
afliftance, the Author, with that de- 
ference ftie fo juftly owes a gene- 
rous public, modeftly offers her*s; 
perfuaded that, while men teach to 
write with propriety, a woman may 
at worft be qualiBed — throu^ long 
pra6tice — to direct: the choice of 
phrafes in familiar talk. Nor has 
theJrj r(He loquendi, as San£lius calls 
grammar, efcaped her obfervation, 
though this may farely be ietting 
talk fomewhat too high ; for gram- 
mar, that teaches us to analyfe 
^)eech into her elements, and a- 

gain 
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gain fynthetize her into that com- 
pofite form we commonly find be- 
fore us, might have pretenfions to 
a higher title, terming itfelf Ars 
reSe Jcribendi rather — Province of 
men and fcholars, fome of whom 
have told me that Ammonias has 
obferved, I believe in Com. de 
Pradic, p. 28, that even a child 
knows how to put a fentence to- 
gether, and fay Socrates zvalketk; 
but how to refolve this fentence 
into noun and verb, thefe again 
into fyllables, and fyUables into 
letters or elements — here he is at a 
ftand. Of this, indeed, firft of mun- 
dane fciences it befits me to be a 
learner, not a teacJier, while one 
of the moft defirable appellations 
in our unaffuming tongue implies 
a pupil or ftudent rather than a 

b 2 doftor 
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doftor or profeffor of philology ; 
nor know I any term adequate to 
that of a good JchoUrr in any mo- 
dem language, whence one is often 
at a paufe in explaining its mean- 
ing to foreigners. 

Such excellence were in truth 
fuperfluous to a work like this, in- 
tended chieflv for a parlour win- 
dow, and acknowledging itfelf un- 
worthy of a place upon a library ^ 
(helf. For Selden favs wifelv.that 
to know which wav the wind fits 
we throw up a ftraw, not a ftone : 
mv little book then — IrAor cortice 
— mav on that principle fuffice to 
direct travellers on their wav, till 

m 

a more complicated and valuable 
piece of workmanlhip be found to 
' further their relearch. 

We mull not meantime retard 

S our 
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our own progrefswith iludied de- 
finitions of every quality coming 
under confideration ; or even by 
very long defcriptions of the fame, 
either by their adjun61;s or caufes ; 
for although every definition is 
generic^ a defcription, yet we all 
fee that every defcription is not 
definitive — And although the final 
caufe of definition is to fix the true 
and adequate meaning of words or 
terms, without knowledge of which ■ 
we ftir not a ftep in logic ; yet here 
we muft not fuffer ourfelves to be 
fo detained, as fynonymy has more 
to do with elegance than truth — 
And I well remember an obferva- 
tion made by my earlieft, perhaps 
my trueft friend, Doftor Arthur 
Collier, that w omen fhould learn 
rhetorick in order to perfuade their 

huf. 
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huibands, while men ftudied to 
render themfclves good logicians, 
for the fake of obtaining arms a- 
gainft female oratory. 

'Tis my beft hope at prefent, that 
they will not over ftriftly examine, 
or with much feverity cenfure my 
weak attempt; but recolle£iing that 
as words form the medium of 
knowledge, fo it often happens that 
they create the mifts of error too; 
and if I can in the courfe of this 
little work difpel a doubt, or clear 
up a difficulty to foreigners, who 
can alone be fuppofed to know left 
of the matter than myfelf, — I fhall 
have an honour to boaft, and like 
my countryman Glendower in 
Shakefpeare's Henry the Fourth, 
have given our tongue cm helpful or- 
nament. But though I mean nor, 

like 
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like Abbe Girard, to make my pre- 
face the panegyrick to my book, 
much leis to make that book, as he 
does, a vehicle for fentiments fome- 
what reprehenfible — fee page 36, 
vol. i. I fhould be too happy, could 
I imitate his delicacy of difcrimi- 
nation, and felicity of expreflion, 
while ihat general power of think- 
ing, which Boileau fays is the firft 
quality of every written perform- 
^ance, gives a vivifying principle 
■to the Frenchman's volumes, I can 
Ccarce hope will be ever found to 
ixivigorate mine. 
. Let however the votaries of 
pleonafm, with the learned Vauge- 
las at their head, but ftand my 
friends this once ; we will endea- 
vour to refcue that pleafmg rheto-^ 
rical figure from the imputation of 

tauto- 
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tautology, in a work undertaken 
Tiear the banks of that Thames 
which Sir John Denham defcribes, 
in terms fo clofely allied though 
never fynonymous, fo truly beautir 
•ful, though approaching to reduhf 
clancy : 



/ Tho' deep yet clear, tho' gentle yet not dull, 
/' Strong without rage, without o'erflowing— >full. 
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X H E firft word which on a curfbrjr ' 
furvey of alphabetical arrangement appears 
to have many brothers in fignification is the 
verb ABANDON, and he brings with him 
no inconfiderable number ; for example : 



TO ABANDON, FORSAKE, RELINQUISH, 
GIVE UP, DESERT, QUIT, LEAVE, 



OF thefe feven verbs then, fo varioufly 

derived, though at firft fight apparently fy- 
nonymous, converfing does certainly better 
(hew the peculiar appropriation, than books, 
however learned; for whilft through them 
VOL, I. B by 
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by ftudy all due informatlop may certainT 

be obtained, familiar tarhC tells us in half 

• • • 

hour — That a man;..?ORSAKEs his miftrefs 

• • • • • 
ABANDONS.- :all \hdpe of regaining her lo 

cfteentj, R-EifNQUisHES his pretenfious i 
fov.6ih:*6f another; gives up a place 
i":*thift he held under the government, DE- 
SERTS his party, leaves his parents in 
afflidtion, and quits the kingdom for ever. 
Other inftances will quickly prove to a 
foreigner that 'tis a well-received colloquial 
phrafc to fay. You leave London for the 
country. Telling us you quit it feems to 
convey a notion of your going fuddenly to 
the Contincn:. — I hat anv one deserts it 
can iVarocIy be laid wirh proprietv, unleis at 
a ti!ne of ixiViIcnoc or tumults of a danger- 
ous nature^ w?:cn we cbierve that the capital 
is DE$v--prp , aIrhou£:h bv an overftrained 
ctv.r.p:h:u!U 4 Uv!y may poffibly hear fuch 
a %vorJ foiaetimes frv>m a man who pretends 

>.Awu..v.vi cicr cei;!itioa of the 

cKtropolis 
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metropolis as half criminal. That you 
GIVE UP London looks as if you meant in 
future to refide upon your own eftate in the 
country, I think; while to relinquish a 
town life feems as if fomething was re- 
quired to make the fentence complete — as 
we RELINQUISH the joys of fociety for the 
tranquil fweets of folitude — and the like. To 
]PORSAKE London would be a foppifli ex- 
preflion; and to fay we were going to a ban- 
don it, as if it could fcarce fubfift without 
us, would fet people o'laughing. The par- 
ticiples from thefe verbs evince the various 
acceptations of their principals. — That fel- 
low is GIVEN UP to every vice, is an expref- 
fion popular and common ; but when we 
fpeak of him as abandoned of all virtue, 
or FORSAKEN of all good, the phrafe ap- 
proaches to folemnity, and is at leaft ex- 
preflive of the man's total ruin even in this 
tranfitory world. 

Ba He 
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He is now nearly given up by fociety, 
lay people in common converfation, when 
telling rakiili ftories of a man whofe con- 
du£l has merited the negle<fl of his virtuous 
companions; but foon as they defcribc 
' a human creature deserted of every 
friend, and left en a defolate ifland, aban- 
doned to forrow andremorfe; new fen- 
fations are excited, commiferation takes its 
turn, nor can the moft rigid refufe pity to 
fuch a ftate of diftrefs. 



^ 



ABASEMENT, DEPRESSION, DERELICTION, 
BEING BROUGHT LOW, Sec. 



THESE terms are given as fynonymOus 
ill every di^^ionary, I believe; yet I once 
knew a man incapable of depression 
though his ABASEMENT was notorious: and 
it will probably be juftly recorded of a great 

lady. 
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lady, whofe fall from perhaps the very firft 
fituation of foclal life has called out much of 
our attention in thefe modem times— that 
though BROUGHT exceedingly low, from 
a ftrange combination of unexpeified events, 
while fufFering fevere depression of ipi- 
rits, not without frequent dereliction of 
her fine faculties, yet no one has hitherto 
been able to obferve the fmalleft deviation 
towards abaseme'st in her general cha- 
rader of dignity. 



— 1 . ,— ^ 



TO ABET, ENCOURAGE, PUSH FORWARD, 
SUPPORT, MAINTAIN, 



ARE five verbs much alike in their gene- 
ral fignification, yet eafily diverfified by the 
manner of applying them in familiar life, 
and fo certainly capable of peculiar appro- 
priation, that even thofe who are themfelves 

U 3 ignorant 
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ignorant of any reafon why they ufe ex- 
preflions of fuch correftnefs in common talk, 
will hardly mifs of managing the matter 
rightly. We may for inflance by ill chance 
hear one confident fellow faying to another, 
*' The young Countefs does fure enough ap- 
pear plainly to encourage our friend 
Clodius's pretenfions: now if you will un- 
dertake to ABET his caufe with your fword, 
I have myfelf at prefent money to main- 
tain it ; and an acquaintance at hand befide 
that can support him with good intereft; 
and fo PUSH forward his profperous for- 
tunes upon this probable hazard, that he 
fhall foon be in a fituation to repay us all/' 



TO ABHOR, TO LOATH, TO DETEST, 

TO HATE, 



ARE likewife apparently fynonymous ex- 
preflions of acrimonious diflike, yet may be 

made 
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made applicable to thofe qualities which call 
for words denoting particular fentiments of 
difguft ; and a lady of no deep literature will 
fcarcely fail to utter her averfion for a difa- 
greeable lover, in terms wholly unequivocal, 
and which could not eafily be changed to 
advantage by the moft learned profeflbr, 
when fhe fays, "I hate Caprinus for the 
affectation ever vifible in that ugly perfon of 
his, while I loath its naftinefs; we all 
agree to detest his condud I believe, and 
for my own part I abhor his principles." 



ABJECT, MEAN, DESPICABLE, WORTHLESS, 

VILE, DESTITUTE. 



ALL adjedives of moft contemptible im- 
port truly, yet fuch as a fallen courtier might 
deferve even in their full extent and accumu- 
lated flrength of expreffion, if being ori- 

B 4 ginally 
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ginally a man of high birth aad good edu- 
cation^ his fentiments were not the left 
P£SPiCA9LEy and if his vile inteatious and 
WORTHLESS heart laid open, he became, 
when DESTITUTE of royal favour, ftudious 
by MEAN artifices to obtain its reftoration, 
and ABJECT in his manners whea hopelefs 
pf its return. 



ABILITY, CAPACITY, POWER, 



THESE fubftantives, though often ufed 
in place of each other, prove that their 
meanjngs are not fynonymous, by their 
requiring adjedlives confefledly different tp 
attend them. Thus we fay a man of 
STRONG or WEAK ABILITY, becaufe that 
word denotes an adlive quality of the mind ; 
while to defcribe the limits of capacity, 
liie terms lafgc and Jmall^ wicfc and narrow^ 

Jballoyi 
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Jballow or profound ^ are the propereft— bc- 
caufe CAPACITY is a paifive quality of our 
intelleft, and implies that the ipeaker here 
confiders mind as a recipient, and muft be- 
ftow on it fuch epithets alone as fuit that 
fuppofition. 

EXAMPLE. 

Clarendon being a man of forcible and 
vigorous ABILITIES, was an exceedingly 
ufeful fervant to a prince of difputed 
POWER J and having befides an excellent 
^xAcxtenftvc capacity, he ftored his mind 
with a variety of ideas that entertained him- 
felf and his friends in retiremenL 



■ . — t 



ACQUIREMENTS. ACQJJIS IT I ON S, 

ATTAINMENTS- 



ALL mean things obtained by chance, 
or elfe procured with difficulty : we have 
put the laft firft. The words are neatly 
fcparated in common convcrlation, and 

adapted 
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adapted by cuftom to the peculiar ufes of 
talents, riches, or power. Dercylis (fay 
we) has made confiderable acquire- 
ments fince the education her father now 

gives her has commenced ; and it was fingu- 
larly happy for his family, that the fudden 
ACQUISITION of fortune fell to him at a 
time when his children were all young: 
The brother is breeding to the church I 
hear, and doubt not but his attain- 
ments will do them all the credit they 
deferve. — ^The laft of thefe words feems, L 
know not why, to be almoft fet apart for 
ferious and even folemn purpofes — We fay 
the attainment of our falvation, not its 

ACQUIREMENT Or ACQTTISITION. 



ACTIVE, ASSIDUOUS, SEDULOUS, DILIGENT, 

INDUSTRIOUS. 



QUALITIES all of the fame genus 
certainly, but differing in ^ecies as a Lin- 



nsean 
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nzaa would fay : in common converfation, 
however, the art a foreigner opens this book 
in order to learn, they commonly run as 
follows:— While natives of every nation agree 
that the king is happy who is ferved by an 
ACTIVE minifter, ever industrious to 
promote his country^s welfare, not lefs di- 
ligent to obtain intelligence of what is 
paffing ftill at other courts, than assidu- 
ous to relieve the cares of his royal matter, 
and SEDULOUS to ftudy the fureft methods 
of extending the commerce of the empire 
abroad, while he leflens all burthens upon 
the fubjeds at home. When thefe words 
are applied to mere mental perfedlion, we 
fay a lad* of an adive and diligent j(^/W/, 
orelfeof an assiduous temper^ or sedu- 
lous //i^^//(?;/; but they can fcarcely be 
ufed vice verfa without fome impropriety, 
becaufe adtivity and diligence are real quali- 
ties of the man, to which afliduity and a 

« 

SEDULOUS behaviour in the boy do na- 
turally 
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turally difpofe him. The laft mentioned 
epithet is lefs frequently oppofed to inac- 
tion however, or lifelefs ftupidity, than the 
others are, and juftly ; becaufe it implies 
a mere tranquil and fteady employment, 
cither of body or mind — and this from its 
very derivation, as he may furely be deem- 
ed no better than a confummate idler, who 
is SEDULOUSLY bent upon cutting acherry- 
ftone into fix chairs and a table, for ten 
yeare together, inftead of purfuing fonac 
bufincfs, honourable or profitable, by 
which both himfelf and the community 
might have been reciprocally benefited. 
This kind of plodding, pertinacious tempei; 
may be turned to good account in young 
people however, who, if they have luck, may 
get into a line of the law, where little more 
is wanted than fuch a difpcfition to lead 
them on, by their own rule fair and fofr- 
ly to a confiderable height ; yet fome ad- 

tditioQ of ASSIDUITY in pleafing the attor- 
neys 
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neys has been known to quicken their 
progrefs. 



ACUTENESS, SHARPNESS, QUICKNESS, 

KEENNESS. 



I P applied to intelleft, a man is faid po* 
pulariy to reafon with the firft of thefe 
qiialitieSy I think — to converfe, if fuch be 
his cuflom, with the fecond — to conceive 
with the third — and to difpute or argue 

« 

with the fourth. When turned into ad- 
Yerbs, and applied to objects of mere fen- 
fation, we fay, The ftudent learns quick- 
ly ; his fifter difcerns diftances acutely; 
and the razor fhaves keenly. Coarfe* 
people have meantime, by the too frequent 
ufe of their favourite figure Aphaerefis, 
rendered it vulgar to call any one an 

ACUTS 
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ACUTE fellow by the way of faying he is a 
fharp-witted one ; it having been a pra&ice 
lately, among low Londoners, to fay, when 
they like a boy — how 'cute he is ! So that 
the word would now Ihock a poliflied 

« 

circle from its groffnefs. — A nation like 
ours, where reception depends lefs on efta- 
blifhed rank, than that gained by talents 
and manner, has a natural tendency to 
keep the language of high people apart 
from that of the Jow — and while the fena- 
tor of Venice hears his gondolier talk juft 
like himfelf, without being furprifed or of- 
fended, nor thinks of defiring his fon to 
avoid mean phrafes ufed by the coffee- 

houfe boy ; our parents and fchool teachers 
wear out their lives in keeping the con- 
fines of converfation free from all touch of 
vicinity with ordinary people, who are 
known to be fuch bere^ the moment they 
open their mouths. Whole fentences are 

often 
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often difmifled the drawing-room, only be- 
caufe they are familiar in a fhop. He is a 
rough diamond^ fays the upper journeyman 
at his club, when fpeaking of the appren- 
tice, whom he conceives to be a perfon of 

« 

intrinfic worth, but wanting polifh. Now 
'tis impoflible to find a better phrafe for 
fuch a charadter ; yet no gentleman or lady 
ufes the expreffion, becaufe it is a favourite 
with the vulgar. A thoufand fuch others 
might be found. Let not my foreign readers, 
however, haftily condemn the word acute, 
and fay I taught them fo ; for, in a ferious 
fenfe, 'tis ftill a good one ; nor will any 
Englifhman accufe them of impropriety, 
for faying Mr. Burke is an acute reafoner, 
or that the feeling of Mrs. Siddons muft 
be fmgularly acute, or fhe could not fo 
SHARPEN diftrefs in reprefentation. 



ADVICE, 
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ADVICE, COUNSEL, DELIBERATION. 



OF thefc I know not whether it might not 
be juftly affirmed, that the firft chiefly be- 
longs to the fcience of medicine ; the fecond 
is appropriated by the law ; while political 
fubjeds require cool deliberation. A 
native is in no danger of miftaking here ; 
but a ftranger may perhaps be glad to have 
it fuggefted to him, that the*minifter was 
detained by advice of his phyficians from 
attending to the deliberations of yefter- 
day's committee ; where things pafled fo per- 
yerfely during his abfence, that counsel 
muft adlually be alked of the judges now 
concerning the refult. 



AFFA- 
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Affability, condescension, courtesy, 

GRAGIOUSNESS, 



ARE nearly fynonymous ; though tom- 
mon difcourfe does certainly admit that an 
equal may be affable — ^which I fhould 
fHU think wrong in a printed bdok, and un- 
pleafmg every where j becaufe the word it* 
fclf ieems to imply fuperiority. We will 
allow however that the lofty courtesy 
of a princefs lofes little of its gracious- 
KEss^ although fome condescension be 
left vifible through the exterior affabili- 
ty ; but that among people where talents or 
fcMtune only make the difference, a (Iraiii of 
()oli(hed familiarity, or familiar politenefs-^ 
dall it as you will — is the behaviour mbft 
likely to attract affedionate efteem. 



TOL. I. C AFFEC- 
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AFFECTION, PASSION, TENDERNESS, 
FONDNESS, LOVE. 



THE firft four of thefe words, then, fo 
commonly, fo conftantly in ufe, are, al- 
though fimilar, certainly not fynoaymous ; 
and the lafl, which always ought and I hqpe 
often does comprehend them all, is not fd- 
dom fubflituted in place of its- own com[:[o- 
nent parts, for fuch are all thofe that precede 
it. Foreigners however will recoiled:, that 
the firft of thefe words is ufually adapted. to 
that regard which is confequent on ties, of 
blood ; that the fecond naturally and neceC- 
farily prefuppofes and implies difference pf 
fex ; while the reft without impropriety may 
be attributed to fricndfhip, or beftowed on 
babes. I have before me the definition of 
FONDNESS, given into my hands many yean 
ago by a moft eminent logician, though Dr. 
Johnfon never did acquiefce in it. 

** Fond- 
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•* Fondness,'* fays the Definer, ** is the 
bafty ^and injudicious determination of the 
will towards promoting the prefent gratifi-> 
cation of fome particular objed:." 

** Fondness," faid Dr. Johnfon, " is ra- 
ther the hafty and injudicious attribution of 
exceUence, fomewhat beyond the power of 
attainment, to the obje^ of our afiedion.'* 

Both thefe definitions may poilibly be in- 
cluded in FONDNESS ; my own idea of the 
whole may be found in the following ex* 
ample: 

Amintor and Afpafia are models of true 
10 VE : *tis now feven years fince their mu- 
tual PASSION was fandified by marriage; 
and fo little is the lady's affection dimi- 
niihed, that Ihe fate up nine nights fuccef- 
lively laft winter by her huiband s bed-fide, 
when he had on him a malignant fever that 
frighted relations, friends, fervants, all away. 
Nor can any one allege that her tender- 
is ill repaid, while we fee him gaze 

C % upon 
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upon her features with that fondnbss 
which is capable of creating charms for it-* 
felf to admire, and liften to her talk with a 
fervour of admiration fcarce due to the moft 
brilliant genius. 

For the reft, 'tis my opinion that men 
love for the moft part with warmer passion 
than women do — at leaft than Englifh wo- 
men, and with more tranfitory fondness 
mingled with that paffion: while 'tis na« 
tural for females to feel a fofter tender- 
ness; and when their affections are 
completely gained, they are found to be 
more durable. 



■* ■ i 



AFFLIC- 
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AFFLICTION, LAMENTATION, SADNESS, 
SORROW, MISERY; GRIEF, CONCERN, 
COMPUNCTION, CONTRrnON, DISTRESS. 



WE are come, by a melancholy though 
fudden tranfidon, from 

liove, Hope, and Joj, fair Pleafure's fiauling Traiiij 

To 

Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain j 

As Mr. Pope fays. 

The difmal fubftantives are not however 
fynonymous ; for there may be much la- 
mentation certainly with little distress, 
and GRIEF enough, God knows, without due 
contrition: which laft word ever car- 
ries a religious fenfe along, and is chiefly 
ufed upon pious occafions, as preparatory 
to ferious amendment, and a new life. 
There are, notwithftanding all this, exam- 
ples enough I fear of worldly fituations, 

C 3 that 
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that may unhappily include the whole fy- 
nonymy. For inftance, 

Mcrcator's unexpeiSed death impels many 
of our common acquaintance to make heavy 
LAMENTATION; fome friends feel fincere 
sorrow; and I profefs myfelf fenfible of 
very particular concern. His family is 
in the deepeft sadness, as I hear; and you 
will doubtlefs be led to pity their af- 
fliction, when told that the pofture of 
their pecuniary affairs is Ukely very much 
to heighten the distress. His fon's grief 
is poffibly conneded with compunction 
too, as fearing his extravagant conduct might 
have haftened his father's end : and when 
Ihis filly widow fees the misery brought 
upon her more deferving children by that 
blind partiality (he fliewed to her eldeft boy, 
her heart will I hope feel contrition 
enough to produce true repentance for the 
wretched part fhe has afted. 



AMI« 
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MIIABLE, LOVELY. CHARMING, 
FASCINATING. 



TRESE elegant attributives — fo the 
Teamed James Harris terms adjectives de- 
noting properties of mind or body — appear 
at firft more likely to turn out fynonymes, 
than upon a dofer infpe^ion we fhall be 
able to ob/erve: while daily experience 
evinces that there is an almofl regular ap- 
propriadon of the words; as thus — an ami- 
able charadier, a lOvely complexion^ a 
CHARMING Anger, a fascinating con- 
verier ; — the firft of thefe appearing to de-* 
fcrvc our love, the next to claim it, the third 
Xojieal it from us as by magic ; the laft of 
all to draw^ and to detain it, by a half in- 

rifible, yet wholly refiftlefs power. Nor 
does the epithet ever come fo properly into 
play, as when tacked to an unfeen method of 
attradUng; for pofitive beauty needs not* 

C 4 fafci- 
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^afclnation to aflift her conqiiefls ; and poVu 
tive wit feeks rather to dazzle and ^Uftrefs, 
than wind herfclf round the hearts of her 
admirers ; while there is a mode of converf- 
ing that feduces attention, and enchains the 
faculties. 

**\Vhen Foote told a ftory at dinner time," 
faid Dr. Johnfon, " I refolved to di£regard 
what I expeded would be frivolous ; yet as 
the plot thickened, my defire of hearing the 
cataftrophe quickened at . every word, and 
grew keener as we feemed approaching to- 
wards its conclufion. The kWow Jafcwated 
me, Sir ; I liftened and laughed^ and laid 
down my knife and fork, and thought of 
nothing but Foote's converfation.'* 

* Some Italian lines fet by Piccini, with 
cxpreflive dexterity, reprefent this power 
beyond all I have read — as defcriptive of 
female fafcination ; and every man who has 
been in love with a woman, not confcfledly 
peautiful, feels his heart beat refponfive to 

the 



i 
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the verfes and the mufic, when fung with 
the good tafte they deferve. 

Will the lines be much out of place here? 
I hope not. 

In quel vlfo furbarello 
V'e un incognita magia i 
Non fi fa che diavol fia 

Ma fa Tuomo delirar. 

Quegli occhietti cofi vaghi 
Ve lo giuro fon due maghi, 
£ un fofplro languidetto^ 
Che fatica ufcir dal petto 

Vi fa fubito cafcar. 

Vengon per ultimo i can accent!, 
Le lagrimuccie, li fvenimentij 
Ch'opprimer derono 

Pcrforza un cuor : 

Innumerabile 
Son rincantefimi, 
{Son I'ai^i magichi 

Del dio d'amon 

The following imitation mifles its fffeft, 
becaufe the meafure is unfavourable, yet 

ipay fcrve to convey the idea : 

* In 
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In that rogmih face one feet 
All her fex's witcheries ; 
Playful fweetnefsy cold difdain, 
ETCiy thing to turn one's brain. 

Sparkling from expreffiTC eyeSy 
Heaving in afleded fighs. 
Sure deftmfUon ftill we find. 
Still we lofe our peace of mind* 

Touch'd by her half-trembling hand. 
Can the coldeft heart withftand ? 
While we dread the darting tear. 
And the tender accents hear. 

Kumberleis are fuie the ways 
That tbtfafcimates our gaze ; 
Magic arts her pow'r improre. 

Witcheries that wait oo Ioyc. 



AMICABLE, AMICAL, FRIENDLY. 



THE fecond of thefe adverbial adjedivcs 

is Tcry lately come very much into favour, 

II and 
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and one hears it now perpetually in fafliioa- 
able and literary circles. I cannot however 
delight in it my felf— perhaps becaufe, turn- 
ing over Johnfon's folio, no trace of it, or of 
its oppofite, inimical^ can be found. Thii 
laft feems to have been lately called up from 
the fchool-room to the houfe of commons, 
and from thence, of courfe, into the beft 
company. — I cannot find it — *' 'tis not ia 
the bond,''— ^s old Shylock fays ; yet may 
be ufeful in places where I know not how 
to fubftitute a better. 

EZAMFLB. 

Macbaon gave very friendly *advice to 
Domton and his Brother, wifhing them at 
leafl to part on amicable terms ; the 
youngefl is certdnly inclined to a confump- 
live habit; fo he wifely recommended coun* 
try air and afles' milk to him, as particularly^ 
AMiCAL to the conftitution. 



AHTI- 
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ANTIPATHY, AVERSION, DISGUST, 



T H E firft of thefe difagreeable fenfk- 
tions we find chiefly excited I believe by 
inanimate things, or brutes. One man al- 
leges his unconquerable antipathy to 
a cat ; another encourages his aversion to 
a Chelhire cheefe; and while Englifh ladies 
think it delicate to faint at touch or even 
fight of a frog, or toad — Roman ladies, 
accuftomed to noifome animals from the 
natural heat of their climate, fall into con* 
viilfions at a nofegay of flowers, or the fcent 
of a little lavender water. To fuch faftidit- 
ous companions h would not be perhaps 
wholly imrcafonable to fed a ceitsun degree 
of DISGUST ; and Arnold of Leicefterihire 
lells us fn^m experience, that increafing 
ANTiPATUiKs ihould be particularly drcaA- 
cu, as an almoft certain indication of inci- 
piciK madncfs, 

ADTHO- 
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AUTHORITY and POWER- 



TH AT thefe tUl lately venerated fub- 
ftantives are no longer received as fynony- 
mou8, tKe .ftate of Europe demonftrates at 
this dreadful moment, when its faireft dif« 
tridt revolts againfl: the Author of our 
holy religion, wrefting all reverence from 
his name, his houfe, his miniflers; and 
rendering ecclefiaftical authority a noun 
of no importance in their new-formed vo- 
cabulary, by dividing it eflentially frx)m 
POWER, which in thtfc days, as in thofe 
before civilizadon, is tranfmitted to the 
hand of the flrongeft. Yet is not philology 
forgotten. Authority does not naturally 
mean power, but the juft pretenfion to it. 
Shall the velTel fafhioned fay to the potter. 
Why haft thou made me thus ? cries an in* 
6 fpired 
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ipircd writer — while Milton gives the fol- 
lowing confirmation of pur meaning : 

Thou art my father^ thou my author — thou 
My being gay*ft me— whom fliould I obey 
But thee ? 

One other example from our great dra- 
matic poet, Rowe, will point out better than 
/could to foreigners, the difference betwixt 

AUTHORITY and POWER. 

The refty knaves are over-run with eafe^ 
As plenty ever is the nurfe of fa Aion. 
If in good days like thefe the headftrong herd 
Grow madly wanton and repine ; — it is 
Becaufe the reins of power are held too flacky 
' And reverend authority of late 
Has worn a face of mercy, more than jufiice. 



AWEFUL^ 
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AWEFUL, REVERENTIAL, SOLEMN. 



THE laft qf thcfe epithett begins the 
climax— A Gothick cathedral (fay we) is a 
SOLEMN place; its gloomy greatneis difpofes 
one to REVERENTIAL bchaviouT, iafpiring 
fentimeuts more fubUme, and meditatioqt 
much more aweful, thm does a flru6:uFe 
on the Grecian model, though built for tl^e 
lame purpofes of piety. 

The word aweful ihould however be 
ufed with caution, and a due fenfe of its 
imponance; I have heard even well-bred 
ladies now and then attribute that term Xo% 
lightly in their common converfation — con- 
necting it with fubftances beneath its dig- 
nity-^fuch mefalliances ofFend the fenfe of 
l^igh birth natural to a SaxoB* 



AY 
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Ay and t£s. 



THE firft of thefe affirmadves, derivecf 
from the Latin aio^ is of the higher anti^ 
quity in our language, and ftill keeps Ibme 
privileges of fuperiority, enforcing that which 
the other lefs decidedly afTerts. It ufed to 
be reprefented in Shakefpear's time by the 
fingle vowel /; fee the long fcene between 
the nurfe and Juliet, when told of Tybalt's 
death ; but I recoiled no later author who 
{o corrupts it. We fay in familiar talk, that 
Diana counfel'd her filler Flora againft fuch 
a match ; did fhe not, Sir ? Yes, I believe 
file did. — CounfeVd her ! exclaims a ftander- 
by — Ay, and cootrouled her roo, or (he had 
been his wife now. 



A2;uKE^ 
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AZURE, SAPPHIRE, BLUE. 



» I 



THESE are all preffed into the fervicc 
IS adjedives, each being able to iland alone 
as nouns well fubftantiated, — at leaft two of 
the number, — our firft being that lapis 
LAZULI from which the painters ultrama- 
rine IS made, l'azul in Spanifh, and in 
Engiifh AZUR2; the feconda well known 
gem.; the third, if we alk for dyers blue, 
will be found a powder prepared from 
indigo, &c, : we ufe them adjeftivially, and 
almoft fynonymoufly however.^— Minerva's 
AZURE eyes, fo often mentioned by Pope 
in his exquifite tranflation of Homer, have 
faftened thofe two words for ever to each 
other, as long as our language lafts — and if 
a foreigner fhould take the next inftead of 
it, all would Uugh. The sapphire main 

•VOL. Is D and 
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and SAPPHIRE (ky are both permitted and 
approved in poetry meantime, while it 
would be pedantry to ufe any word but 
BLUE when fpeaking^ of furniture or drefs. 



BASE, LOW, SORDID ; PALTRY, SORRY, POOR, 



THESE wretched epithets would be 
perfedlly fynonymous in their application 
to intelleSual depravity, did one not dif- 
ccrn inherent worthleffnefs in fome of them, 
acquired poverty of fpirit in the others. A 
man may be bom a low, a paltry, and, 
as we fay, a poor creature ; an Engliihman 
mull however learn to be sordid, sorry, 
and BASE I believe: — ^which laft word, 
though it leads the way here in a new 
letter, being the vileft of its dafs, may be 

confidertd 
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conAdered as the moft diftant of all devia- 
tions from good, in every fenfe it is ufed. 
Base birth in human creatures ; base 
fruits in horticulture ; BASE metals in the 
mineral Idngdom ; base dialeds, fuch as 
that of St. Giles's, in our Englifti language. 

EXAMPLE. 

Mifellus was a lad of low extradion, 
and fludious of base practices even in his 
fchool-days ; but now grown rich, it was a 
SORDID thing that they relate of his cor* 
rupting an ignorant maid to fell her weal- 
thy, inexperienced miftrefs ; and when he 
ofiered the wench a paltry prefent, it 
(hould at lead have been, what ihe conii- 
dered it — a gold ring, but it was only 
base metal, and not worth half a crown. 
This feemed a sorry trick even in him, 
and beneath the natural narrownefs of eveii 
fo POOR a creature. 

D 2 beautiful, 
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BEAUTIFUL, HANDSOME, GRACEFUL, ELE- 
GAN1\ PLEASING, PRETTY, FINE, 



ARE however defirablc epithets, by no 
means ftridly fynonymous ; and though^ 
upon a curfory view, the fix laft appear in- 
cluded in their principal, which takes the 
lead, converfation will foon inform us to 
the contrary, while, talking of a graceful 
dancer now upon the ftage, we fliall find 
in her perfon, if not put into motion, no 
claim at all upon our firft attributive : — nor 

does that firfl neceflarily comprehend the 
other excellencies — for though the fituation 
of Mount Edgcumbe be confefledly more 
BEAUTIFUL than Shenftone^s Leafowes, 
taftc would lead many men to prefer the 
latteis as more pleasing : and at the time 
when true p»fe£lion of female beauty ap- 
peared among us in the form of Maria 

Gunning, 
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Gunning I well remember hearing men 
£17 that other women might juftly be pre- 
ferred to her as pleasing, and perhaps 
GitAC£FUL too', in a far more eminent de- 
gree ; and fo true was the obfervation, that 

her inferiors made it their atriufement to 

» 
fteisil away lovers from her, who command- 

ed admiration they had no chance to 
attakl^ 

TTie word ele6an''T can fcarccTy be ufed 
with more propriety than on fuch occa- 
fions, when people cleSt as pleasing 
what produces a train of ideas moft conge- 
nial to our own particular fancy. Pearls 
are, on this principle, accounted by many 
peqple to be more elegant than dia- 
monds; which we all allow to be finer, 
HANDSOMER, and infinitely more beau- 
tiful* And one fays popularly, that Pope^s 
Rape of the Lock is an elegant poem, and 
Milton's ParadifeLoft a fine one, Greville-s 

D 3 Stanzas 
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Stanzas to Indifference are however* exqu}-f 
fitely PRETTY, 4n4 fome parts of Mr. 
\Vhalley*« Ode to Mont Blanc, uncommonly 
PEAUTIFUL. Burke-r-whofe own compo- 
fitions include every fpecies of excellence— ?• 
fays, tliat beautiful objeds are compara- 
tively fmall, but to minute pe^rfe^on I 
^ould give the adje^liye pretty. Ipie<Ss 
of various colours, and delicate formation, 
butterflies above all, are juftly termed 
pretty. Some (hells top, flight in their 
texture, and of tints as tender^ claim this 
epitl^et, and can claim no mor« ; for, while 
the apple and peach bloom have among 
vegetables the fame pretenlion — an orange* 
tree richly furruihed, growing iq the natu- 
ral ground a$ I have feen them on the Bor- 
romaMii Iflan Js to a coniiderable height, and 

i 

n^fc-trces in the Duke of Buccleugh's plea- 
furc-grounds, or thofe of Hopeton-Houfe, 
siix decidedly 3EAUTIFuu One large 

and 
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and wide fprcading beech-tree, or full-bo- 
died .oak, fmgle in a verdant meadow, 
I (hould {cltGt for a fine obje£t to repofe 
the eye upon, in autumnal feafons when 
the tint begins to fhew more richnefs than 
mere maturity produces, and excites a train 
of refledions full of penfive dignity : 
wMle the old-fafhioned avenue of lime- 
trees long-drawn and feathering down fo as 
to hide all Aem, makes a handsome ap- 
pearance in July, when filled with fragrance 
and redolent with bloom. Were we fpeak- 
ing of archite&ure, I fliould direA foreign- 
ers to call the Pantheon at Rome a fine 
building. Saint Peter's a beautiful one, 
our own in London dedicated to St. Paul a 
very handsome edifice, the Redentore atVc- 
mce,planned by Palladio — and our own fweet 
Doric, done bylnigo Jones— I reckon ele- 
gant fabrics ; while King's College Cam- 
bridge, elaborately pretty, gives delight 

D4 to 
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to every beholder. The word handsomb 
certainly annexes fewer ideas of pleafure 
than the reft, becaufe we have appropriated 
it now and then fomewhat . meanly. We 
fay a handsome Idytehen certainly in £ng* 
lifh, and a HANDS OMfi.'piece of roaft beef; 
nor do we give higher appellatives to a large 
woman painted by Rubens with more 
ftrength of colour than dignity or grace. 
When we fpeak of a handsome houfe and 
gardens, our hearers turn not, I believe, 
their imaginations to recolledl Villa Albani 
or even Caftle Howard, while a drive round 
London realizes the idea at lefs expence of 
trouble nearer home. But, after aU, the 
words 



BEAUTY, 
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'^ 



BEAUTY, GRACE, EXPRESSION; CARRIAGE, 
ELEGANCE amd SYMMETRY; 



ARE fubftantives on which fo manyvo* 
lumes have been written, that one would 
think it impoiEble it fhoukl be ftili agreeable 
to read about them; yet is every writer 
tempted to extend on fuch a fubjedl— every 
fludent attndted to continue a page where 
thofe names begin the leaf. And it is per- 
haps not wholly tedious or uninterefting to 
obferve, that more, much more is required 
todefcribe beauty, than is comprehended 
in the common acceptation of the adjeclive 
beautiful: for, while symmetry fuffices* to 
conftitute a perfeft form in many works of 
nature, and fome of art — as the mountain at 
the head of Loch Lomond in Scotland, and 

the Antonine column at Rome — far more is 

demanded 
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demanded by connoiileurs who deal in anw 
mated excellence* A horfe, for example, is 
fcarcely allowed to poflefs true beauty, till 
his owner can boafl for him a brilliancy of 
coat, whatever tlie colour may be— a de- 
cided ELEGANCE aS Well aS SYMMETRICAL 

proportion in his fhape — grace prefiding 
in every motion, with eyes and ears expref- 
five of a long-traced lineage, and even of ap- 
parent fenfibility to his own praife and value. 
Haughty CARRIAGE is indifpenfable to brute 
perfedlion. The peacock is handfomer than 
the Chinefe pheafant, becaufe he is prouder ; 
and the feline race take much from their own 
BEAUTY, by fubftituting the expression 
ofinfidioufnefs inftcad of pride. 

Indeed we are not correct when we re- 
quire only EXPRESSION in a human face, 
for there are expressions which difgrace 
humanity. Among our own fpecies we 
muft meantime confefs, that wc love a lofty 

con- 
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confcioufhefs of fuperiority, juft flopping 
ihort of a vain-glorious oflentation. Os ho* 
MINI SUBLIME DBPiT^ &c« The late earl 
of Enrol, drefled in his robes at the corona^ 
tion of king George the Third, and Mrs. 
Siddons in the charader of Murphy's £u« 
phrafia, were the nobleft fpecimens of the 
human race I ever faw : — while he, looking 
.like Jove's own fbn Sarpedon, as defcribed 
by Homer — an^l fhe, looking like radiant 
Truth led by the withej?fed hand of hoary 
Time — feemed alone fit to be fent out into 
fome diflant planet, for the purpofe of fhew- 
ing it§ inhabitants to what a race of exalted 
creatures Go4 had been pleafed to give this 
earth as a pofTeilion. 

With regard to mere grace,I am not 
fure which produces moft pleafing fenfations 

in the beholder — ^which, in a word, gives 
moft delight — well varied and nicely (ludied 
JELEpANCE, carried to perfeftion, though 

by 
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by ah infeiidr 'fbnn, as in the younger Vef- 

tris— or that pure natural charm refulting 
•from a stm metric figure put into eafy mo- 

tion by pleafure or furprife, as I have feen 
•in the late lady Coventry. To both attelft- 

iiig fpeftators hate often manifefted their 
-juft admiration, by repeated burfts of ap- 
.plaufe — particularly to the countefs, vrho, 
calling for her carriage one night at the the- 
atre — I faw her — ftretched out her arm 
with fuch peculiar, fuch inimitable manner, 
as forced a loud and fudden clap from sdl the 
pit and galleries ; which fhe, confcious of 
her charms, delighted to increafe and pro- 
long, by turning round with a familiar fmile 
to reward the enraptured company. 

For (he was feir beyond their brightcft bloom. 
This Envy owni, fincc now her bloom is fled; 

Fair as the forms which, wove in Fancy's loom. 
Float in lig!u \iCion o'or the poet's head. 

5 Whene'er 
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Whene'er with fwect fercnity flie fmird, 
Or caught the orient blufli of quick furprife, 

How fweetly mutable ! how brightly wild 
The living luftre darted from her eyes ! 

Each look, each motion wak'd a new-born grace. 
That o'er her form its tranficnt glory caft ; 

Some lovelier wonder foon ufurp'd the place, 
Chas'd by a charm (liJl lovelier than the laft. 

In her defcription alone might then all 
our fynonymy be happily engaged ; and 
truly might we fay that her unrivalled, her 
confummate beauty was the effect of per- 
fefl: SYMMETRY, fpontaneoufly producing 
GRACE invincible, although her mien and 
CARRIAGE had lefs of dignity than fweet- 
nefs in it; and the expression of her 
countenance, illuminated by the brighteft 
tints, although lovelily mutable, as Mafon 
fays, in verfes alone worthy the original' — 
was always the expression of pleafurc 
felt or pleafure given. Her drefs was fel- 

dom 
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dom chofen with elegance, as I remem- 
ber ; and I recoiled): no fplendour except of 
general beauty about her. 



BLAMELESS, GUILTLESS, EXEMPT FROM 

CRIME, 



ARE qualities, or rather (ituations of the 
mind, to which no human beings I fuppofe 
ever had any claim — if we were to (peak 
with ftridnefs — except the original parents 
of our race, when frefh from the Creator's 
hand — or that only fpotlefs, finlefs creature, 
made to promote our reftoration to the flate 
tbey fell from, Bleft Mary ! fcctmd Eve^ as 
Milton (after Boethius) calls her. With re-^ 
gard, however, to accufations of particular 
guilt, or even fault imputed with injufUce, 
many men are blameless — Socrates and 
a Sir 
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Sir Thomas More eminently fo ; and to be 
GUILTLESS of the crfmes for which they 
fufferedy has fallen to the lot of many in 
this world no doubt, befide thofe which 
every one can name : the martyrs come not 
into the lift, becaufe tbey moft of them pro- 
voked their fate, by holding an opinion crU 
tninal enough in the fight of their Pagan 
perfecutors, who confidered their infults to 
Jupiter and Juno as highly impious and 
atheiflical ; for thofe murderers had not, like 
the people now in power at Paris, difmifled 
all religion: abominations had they in plen- 
ty, — but they worihipped fomething : — • 
The abomination of defolation prophefied of 
by Daniel, and referred to by Jefus Chrift, 
was not then come into the world ; — nor 
were men's hearts fo petrified as to produce 
a prince for public execution exempt from 
CRIME towards any earthly being, and not 
only GUILTLESS of tyranny in his own 

perfon, 
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perfon, but earncll even for the limitation 
of his own prerogative ; little reflcding 
that povsrer muft be Jomeivberc^ and that, 
giving it from himfelf, he put it in worfe 
hands — blameless therefore towards the 
aggregate of mankind he was not — We may 
all juftly acccufe him of deferting his poft — 
excellent, felf-fubdued, faint like mortal as- 

he was — we may thus far blame him j 
while a more perfedl innocence, a more 
praifc-worthy carriage towards his ungrate- 
ful fubjeOs, could not have been difplay- 
ed: — nor was bis meeknefs founded on 
pufillanimity — he met death like a man cer- 
tain of its confcqucnccs ; and while appa- 
rent infipidity often meditates dreadful re- 
venge, as we fee fometimes in w^omen fen- 
fible to nothing hut injuries, — like white of 
egg, that by a peculiar procefs becomes a 
powerful diflblvent — adting even on the 
tough body of myrrh j Lewis the Sixteenth 

fhewed 
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flicwed not only Chriftianity, but heroifm 
in his forgivenefs. All thefe words may be 
therefore fafely predicated of him, fo far as 
human nature can admit them* 



BLAZE AND FLAME 



I 

APPEAR to be fynonymous, yet arc 
fcarcely fo in a literal, and certainly not in ' 
a figurative fenfe. We fay indeed with 
equal propriety that the houfe is in a 
BLAZE, or that 'tis in a flame. Both 
mean light bodies fet on fire, fo as to pro- 
duce luminous efFed. Yet all know flam]^ 
to be the mere volatile parts of the fewel 
rarefied fo as to kindle eafily. Sir Ifaac 
lays, FLAME is no other than red hot fmoke: 
but there are bodies which do not fume 
copioufly, while others do ; and we ufe the 
^0 words when we fay gunpowder is fet 
Vol. I. E in 
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in a BLAZE moil quickly when the heat is 
communicated by a fpark ; while fpirit of 
ykine takes fire by the flame of a lighted 
candle, as fome tempers are provoked to 
violence by fierce oppofition, fome others 
by a hint dropt more obfcurely: all this 
goes right as to tlie literal fenfe of our ex- 
prcflion. With regard to the figurative — 
fhoiilJ a foreign gentleman unluckily liflen 
while an Englilh friend happened to be 
fpeaking of his favourite lady, and in a gay 
humour called her an old flame of his, 
\Yhich men do commonly enough; and 
ihould riie uninformed ftranger in a fpirit 
of iiUitAtion think it a good notion for him 
to call her his blaze; not the graveft of 
tlic \vholo party would probably forbear to 
laiie;h, tiiough not one perfon in the com- 
pany could give a reafon why— but that it 
is not cuuomary. Doftor Johnfon affirms 
hallliy, that this noun is never appropriated 
to the paflion of love, and perhaps it may 
S be 
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be fo: — the verb is ufed moft certainly, nor 
would the moft accurate converfer fcruple 
to aflert that Rufus's troublefome paffion 
for his Naevia blazes out at every turn 
fo, that there is no fuch thing as efcaping 
the FLAME. Shakefpeare brings both words 
mto contadl when defcribing popular fury : 
— In his Coriolanus one fays, " They are 
in moft warlike preparation truly, and we 
Ihall come upon them in the very heat of 
their diviiion; the main blaze of it is paft 
indeed, but a fmall thing would make it 
flame out again." 



T:sr 



BLISS, HAPPINESS, FELICITY, 



rtMto 



ARE three the ftrongeft words mankind 
have been able to invent for a fenfation they 
know fo very little about j and we may ob* 
ferve that the firft of thefe has been long ago 

E 2 nearly 
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nearly difcarded from common talk, a$ too 
fublime and perfed, being now ufed only 
in a folemn fenfe, and with allufion to eter* 
nity — But if felicity could be ever found 
on earth, it might moft juftly be expelled 
from a marriage of two perfons eminently 
qualified to make each others happiness, 
in a union firft formed by love, continued 
by friendfliip, and fo cemented by virtue as 
may give the partners a well-founded hope 
of everlafting bliss in the world to come. 



BLOCKHEAD, DOLT, DUPE, GULL. 



O F thefe harfli appellatives, the firft is 
moft in ufe, and juftly— for they are by no 
means ftrict in their fynonymy, though too 
much refembling one another in tSt€t. A 
man may however be dupe to an artful 
courtcfan, or a projeding chymift, without 

being 
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being a blockhe^^d at his book at all, or 
apparently DOLTifh in company : — Now 
fuch a charafter might with moft propriety 
be called a gull ; but that unlucky word, 
derived from the old French guiller^ is 
grown obfolete likewife, and fince Ben 
Jonfon*s days difmifled our language with- 
out leaving a fucceflbr of equal value. — He 
ufes it in comic dialogue with excellent 
effedl, and I feel forry that 'tis turned into 
the ftreets and alleys of London, with the 
firft letter changed :— in that fenfe Fielding 
confirms its degradation. 



TO BOAST, TO BRAG, TO VAUNT, TO PUFF. 



T H E firft and third of thefe are beft to 
recommend for ufc of foreigners ; there is a 
grofs vulgarity in the other two, unlefs ap- 
plied with particular care and attention. 

.E 3 The 
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The reafon is, they are but too expreffivc ; 
fo much fo I fuppofe, we have worn them 
out, and they arc gone with our dirty cards 
down to the fecond table. It is obfervablc 
mean time that Italians always fpeak genteel 
Englifh, ahhough broken as w^e call it, while 
Germans choofe the coarfer word if cne 
can be found fynonymous. The reafon is 
fimply this, — a Roman or Florentine natu- 
rally catches at a Latin derivation : an inha- 
bitant of Drefden or Berlin at a Saxon or 
Dutch etymology : — the firft tells you he 
DEVIATED exceedingly from the right path 
between Warwick and Kennelworth, if he 
means to inform you how he loft his way ; 
a Pruflian will fay that he swerfed. Of 
the verbs before us, an Italian would foon 
find out that a dirty poftiliion vaunted 
of his horfcmanfliip ; while an honeft Hano- 
verian would fee nothing in the late pom- 
pous accounts of Abyflinia given by a mo- 
dern traveller of eminence, but that the 

writer 
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writer was a PR agoing fellow, juft as he 
would fay of Sir Sampfon Legend in Con- 
greve's Love for Love, ivbo to fright old 
Forefight, fays, " I know the length of the 
Emperor of China's foot, have kifled the 
Great Mogul's flipper, and rode a-hunting 
upon an elephant with the Cham of Tar- 
tary — Why, body o'me ! man, I have made 
a cuckold of a King, and the prefcnt Ma- 
jefty of Bantam is the ifliie of thefc loins.'* 
Such BOASTS as thefe, however, are at worft 
only contemptible ; but the word puff is 
come into difcredit for dijbonejiy of late, 
fmce for the newfpaper trick of calling un- ' 
deferved attention to violet foap, or other 
equally paltry commodities, we have adopt*. 
the term puff. 



E 4 BOLD, 
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BOLD, SAUCY, AUDACIOUS, IMPUDENT. 



" YOU are a SAUCY fellow," fays dying 
Catherine in Shake fpeare's Henry the Eighth, 
when a meflenger running in haftily for- 
gets his due obeifance to the expiring 
Queen, who adds with equal dignity and 
pathos — " Deferve we no more reverence ?' 
A BOLD man is one who fpeaks blunt truths, 
out of feafon perhaps, and is likely enough 
to be called saucy, though naturally un- 
willing to be fo. C'lytus was bold when 
he thwarted Alexander's pride at the feaft; 
and Sir Thomas More loft one of the wifeft 
heads ever worn by man, through his 
Koneft boldnefs, or bold honefty. Impu- 
dent is chiefly appropriated to coarfe vices 
in converfation ; that adjedive and its fyno- 
nymous fubftitute audacious, are ufed 
by us chiefly on rough occafions, where 

virtue 
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Tirtue has no place. It had a higher rank 
in Latin : Unus et hie audax fays Ovid, 
mentioning a (lout-hearted mariner willing 
to face that ftorm which threatening kept 
the reft at home ; but we have degraded it 
from its original rank, and fay familiarly. An 
IMPUDENT young man laft week in Ireland 
forced a fine girl away from her parents* 
houfe, and married her wholly without 
their confent, and half without her own : 
becaufe he fanded her pofTefled of a confi- 
dCrable fortune. When the miftake was at 
length difcovered, he boldly brought her 
back ruined, — replied to the remonftrances 
of her old father with a saucy air, and 
AUDACIOUSLY denying his marriage — 
turned her back upon their hands, quitted the 
iiland, refolving to fcom all thoughts of re- 
paration, and to return no more. 



BOOK, 



i ■ 
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BCX)K, VOLUME, WORK. 



r-^T 



THESE words may eafily be confound^ 
ed certainly, yet would the miftakes be of 
more confequence to literature than to com- 
mon difcourfe; for although book by its 
derivation apparently means the flat form, 
originally made of beech wood, in which 
the WORKS of learned men are now 
regularly - comprifed/ it has aflumed 
another fenfe befide, and points out the 
feftions into which thofe great works 
are divided. — We fay the tifteenth or twcn- 
tictfi BOOK of Homer^s liiad, and tell how 
Herodotus e:iHcd his ni:ie dcoks by the 
names of the nine Mules, &€• while 
VOLUME, derived j vcfv^r.\7o^ from the roll- 
ms; J:. cm upon kii^lis as a mercer rolls lilk, 
oniv that the parchment was kept hrm by 
two ram*s horns at the ends, llgniUes the 

quantity 
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quantity of books divided by the authoip 
into portions, and called volumes. Be- 
fore the art of printing, v^hich is a very late 
one, w^as known, a library confided in an 
immenfe number of thefe volumes : — the 
earlieft we read of is the Houfe of Rolls in 
the fcripture mentioned by Efdras, and fup- 
pofed to be built by Nehemiah — a library 
haviQg been always an appendage to a 
church ; and accordingly the library of the 
Vatican is now one of the moft fplendid in 
Europe. The Ptolemsean and the Alexan- 
drian Libraries have filled the world with 
their fame— perhaps with their fmoke too, 
iince as Pope fays one might 

From flielf to (helf fee greedy Vulcan roll. 
And lick up all their phyfick of the foul. 

But thofe who fignalize themfelves in the 
caufe of lilerty falfely fo called, have ever 
waged war againft book learning; and 
when democracy burns with moft fervour, 

it 



•a 
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it points the fire towards all repofitorics of 
literature, and combats the Arts, the Altar^ 
and the Throne, as if it confidered them 
united very clofely. See the infurredlion 
of Jack Cade in England — the Mountain 
Fadion in France, and every other burft 
of popular phrenfy. Meantime, the mate- 
rials of which BOOKS were made being 
changed from ftone, on which the long- 
revered and now firft infulted Decalogue 
was . given, and treaties engraved between 
Greece and Perfia, as our Marbles at Ox- 
ford can teftify— vegetable fubftances were 
put in place of mineral ones, and the burn- 
ing of BOOKS became a punifhment for 
authors ; and fo grievous a one did poor 
Labienus find it, that we read how he fhut 
himfelf up in the tomb of his anceftors, and 
a£tually pined his life away between grief 

and rage for lofs of his dear volumes, 
though he had not negleded while in his 

pofTeifion to get them all by heart, fo that 

his 
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m 

hia counfel did cry out, *' You bad better 
turn the man too^ There is ft ill a faying I be- 
lieve among the learned — Legere et negligere 
nee legere eft : and the Spaniards themfelvet 
cry out, Ubro cerrado^ nojaca letrado. ** We 
endure reproofs from our friends in leather 
jackets (faid a fcholar to me once), which 
we ihould never fupport if pronounced 
by contemporaries in lace and tiflue;'* 
and fb it is that the little virtue and know- 
ledge we do poflefs, has been beftowed on 
us by good authours, to whom we are 
obliged for our beft fpcnt moments cer- 
tainly ; and upon a clofc review we ftiall 
find thofe hours leaft to te repented of per- 
haps, which have been pail in our Ihidies. 

His ftudy ! with what authgrs^is it {lor'd ? 
In BOOKS, not authors, curious is my Lord } 
To all their dated backs he turns you rounds 
Thefc Aldus printed, thofe Du Sueil has bound. 

Popi. 

Far 
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For to know the bookfellers' marks about 
fifty years ago, was a kind of learning in 
itfelf J and many contented themfelves with 
coUefting volumes curious only in their ex- 
terior, from bearing the exergue^ or fym- 
bolical device by which the exquifite work- 
manfhip of Morel or Frobenius, or above 
all the celebrated Aldus Manutius, was ac- 
knowledged. Morel gave the mulberry-tree, 
being expreflive of his name, as Voconius 
Vitulus, mintmafter at Rome, marked his 
coins on the reverfc with a calf\ but I was 
fenfelefs enough never to enquire what re- 
lation the anchor and dolphin has to Aldus 
Manutius, although Count Manuccij who 
perhaps at this day gives the fame arms, 
went with me to the Laurentian Library at 
Florence, where I had fo good an opportu- 
nity of informing myfelf. I did learn the 
wifehood of what Scstliger advances, that 
Erafmus corredled the prefs for him — the 

librarian 
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ft 

fflrarian told me it was a grofs miftake. 
Du Sueil was a French Abb^, who about 
the beginning of the i8th century carried to 
great perfedion the art of gold ornament- 
ing, or as they then called it antiquing of 
BOOKS, to which cuftom Mr. Pope alludes. 
For the reft — it really is no unpleafmg re- 
flediion to run over the honours paid to 
thofe who have in any way contributed to 
promote literature, or even to adorn it. 
TTius at Saltzburg in Bavaria a BOOK-feller 
was long, and as far as I could learn is^/7/, 
diftinguifhed from the vulgar and mechani- 
cal trader ; and is exempted, which the 
modem bookfellers would poffibly value 
more than empty honours, from paying 
divers taxes and impofitions laid on 
other trading companies : while Francis 
the Firft of France, who loved letters, 
and I believe expired in the arms of 
Guicciardini, for whofe works he had 

a prodigious value, brought the bookfellers 

under 
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under his own immediate authority, and 
granted them out flatutes himfelf. — Enough 
of this fynonymy^ in a talking book ; for as 
the Spanifli proverb fays 

Hablen Cartas^ y callen Barbas. 



BRANCH. ARM OF A TREE, BOUGH, 



ARE nearly if not entirely fynony- 
mous : the two firft have the fame root 
as to etymology I believe; and bough 
is a Saxon word not far diftant in 
meaning certainly. A foreigner may ufe 
which he pleafes in the ftrid and literal 
fenfe ; and yet, the inflant they become fi- 
gurative, none will do but the fii^ upon the 
lift before us. We fay that every branch 
of the Miffifippi is larger than our Euro- 
pean rivers are, if exception be made for 

the 
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the Danube ; yet where the yaft body of 
waters^ brought into the Atlantic by the 
river St Lawrence, rolls its enormous tri- 
bute to the ocean, it appears an arm of the 
fea. Bough admits of no fuch ufe; although 
in fome remote provinces, when a man is in 
particularly high fpirits, and feems to enter- 
tain flighty notions of his own greatnefs, we 
fay he is got up among the boughs. The 
various ramifications of (cience are familiarly 
termed branches of literature ; and every 
clerk in every o£Bce fignified through the 
court regifter, knows the prcclfe value of 
what he in true office cant calls a branch 
of bufinefs. The collateral relations to a 
great fiunilyare branches from the old 
genealogical tree ; and where they confider 
themfelves as fuch, it is feen in the attach^ 
ment fhewn by them to the parent ftem : 
this is fiill frequent in Wales and Scotland 
where, if thefe new-fangled notions of li- 
berty and independence pervade not, good 
.-vot^i. F examples 
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examples may yet be given perhaps of finft 
adherence to our old national conftitution^ 
church and king ; remembering that reve^ 
rence is due to government, and veneration 
to the trunk of fovereignty, however fome 

of the EitANCHESt decayed by time or in- 
jured by ftorms, may to a £d[tidious tafte 
and hafty-judging eye, appear to be dif* 
gracing its general form and majeftic beauty. 
Cutting them off will at any rate be vrorfe ; 
the drculation of vitality mizft flop, and 
every twig muft feel the iad, the cernun 
tffcGt. 

But the ccnfurers will iky we have 
BRANCHED out too far from our fubjecSy 
and by that confute foreigners will find that 
this noun makes a verb of common ufe, 

which ARM and bough are incapable of 
doing. 



-4RANDV 
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tRAND^ FIREBRAND, STICK SET ON PIRE, 



AR£ exadly fynonymous with regard to 
the literal ienfe ; jet the firfl being ufed pen 
etically, and the fecond very ferioufly, and 
both being taken for figures of people who 
delight in confufion, and are from the beat 
of their own paflions^ and proneneis to create 
warm difputes and hot contention among 
their neighboura, juftly termed incendi^ 
aries — my foreign readers muft be jcareful 
not to dignify a stick or faggot lighted in 
a fEurmer^s chimney by the name of firb« 
BRAKB : although wer« they writing, of 
even relating^ a ilory of dahgers ill a wood 
by night, happening to thofe who traverfe 
tiie pathleis wilds of AfHca or America, it 
would be perfe^y right to tell, that having 
caufed large fires to be made, they lay all 
night befide them ; refolvingi if any wild 

F a beaft 
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bcaft fliould venture at difturbing their re- 
pofe^ to throw aa ignited brand full in his 
face, which would force him to retire much 
quicker than any arms that could be ufed. 

Meantime thefe words arc perpetually 
ufed in a figurative fenfe. Wc fay, and 
juftly, that the French are become a clufter 
of FIREBRANDS, darting out upon all the 
other nations of Europe, where byunfeen 
{)owcr combuftiblc matter appears to teem 
in a manner never oblerved before, prepa- 
ratory ae I (hould fuppofe to a general con- 
flagration of men's minds, meant to precede 
that of the material world. All is in a (late 
of fermentation. Monarch^ affaflinated In 
one country — baiHed and degraded in ano- 
ther — dying under fufpicion of poifon in a 
third — publicly and folemnly executed in a 
fourth — within thefe laft four years ! The 
kindled brands flung at ourown ifland 
-^and blockheads even there ready to blow ; 
for fe^r our natural phlegm and fog^ even 
- without 
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without much effort of virtue, or credit to 
our IkiH, ihould fuffer it to extinguifli of it- 
felf • How ought fuch charaders to be ab- 
horred and fhunned ! and how, if decent 
tunes in Europe ever fhould return, how 
would their condud contribute 



TO BRAND OR TO STIGMATIZE 



MEN fo unfeeling to their country's 
danger ; fo defirous of a name, though pur- 
chafed by her undoing! For this word 
glides moft naturally into a verb ; the more 
naturally, perhaps, becaufe alluding to our 
cuftom of burning in the hand thofe who 
hare committed certain crimes, which ope- 
ration is called branding the perfon. To 
STIGMATIZE is for the moft part a figura* 
tive expreflion, ufed generally in an ill fenfe, 
though taken from the famous ftory of St. 

F 3 Francis, 
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Francis, who received by miracle, or waa 
faid to have received, the stigmata, or five 
facred wounds of our Lord Jefus Chrift, inif^ 
prefTed by a feraph on his hands, feet, and 
lide, as marks of favour from above. A tale 
vhich, however difcredited by the prefent 
age, was lefs doubted and I fear much better 
known, propagated no doubt with much 
more eameftnefs, about the year 1590, than 
were the truths of that gofpei for which St* 
Francis was willing to renounce, in a truly 
literal fenfe, this world with all its cor^ 
ruptions and oSences, 



TO BRANDISH, TO FLOURISH WEAPONS 

ABOUT. 



VERBS denoting mean a(ftions of pre-* 
tended valour, which only tend to make the 
ft^or ridiculous J at leaft they are fo accepted 

in 
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in ^miliar and common chat: in poetry the 
£rft word has a ferious fenfe enough: 



He B&AHmsfl'p l^gh hit ftecl- 



Yet it is even there very near to a ludicrous 
image, and muft be uied cautioufly or all 
will lau^; it is fo dofely conneded in affi« 
nity with what we call vapouking and 
FLOURISHING, in ordtr to obtain an ill-de* 
ferved chaza^ler among our companions for 



BRAVERY, VALOUR, FEARLESSNESS, 

FORTITUDE, INTREPIDITY and 

COURAGE. 



OF thefe glorious qualities who is there 
would not delight to difcriminate the differ- 
ent features, and trace the near approaches 
to fynonymy ? as the fix brothers are indeed 

F 4 won- 
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wonderfully alike^ though not eflfentially the 
fame j as Ovid fays, 

Fades non omnibus una, 
Nee diverfa tamen qualem decet efle fororonu 

And here conTerfation comes in to fix 
the rule : for if foreigners, when diey fee a 
fea-boy mount the mafl in a hard gale, at- 
tentive to his duty and recUefs of the dorm, 
iky he is a man of valour, they mifbke 
the phrafe ; and mufl begin to learn firom 
cuflom, more than fcience, perhaps, to call 
him (as he certainly is) a brave little fel- 
low. When told too of lord Peterborough, 
that he endured the painful operation of li- 
thotomy without fhrinking or fainting, hav- 
ing previoufly flipulated that he ihould not 
be bound ; and that though free he never 
impeded the furgeons, but turned by their 
diredion to receive each pang they were 
obliged to inflift we muft remember that 

the 
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n 



the virtue he then difplayed was forti^ 
TUDE, not bravery: — while an agile rope- 
dancer, and thofe light a&ive fellows that 
vault through a hoop fet on fire, or fly over 
eight horfes' backs and one rider, for five 
ihillings a night, are mere inflances of 
FEARLESSNESS growing out of habit, and 
acqu^tance with that mode of exerting it. 

ft 

How they would face danger in any other 

ihape I know not, but true courage de- 
ijpifes it in all : and though marlhal Turenne 
might perhaps have been laughed at by a 
modem glazier's apprentice, were he fet to 
clean a two pair of ftairs window, outfide 
upon a tottering board, as may be fre- 
quently feen in the city of London — Cxfar 
would have been laughed at only for his 
awkwardnefs, I truft, for fear feemed to find 
fio place in the heart of Caefar. 

Great Julius, on the mountain bred^ 

A flock, perhaps, or herd had led; 

He 
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He who contrord the world had been 
But the bed wreftler on the green^ 

fays Waller : yet he would hare been the 
^r^ and befi in every fituadon, I doubt not 
While luch however is the value of words, 
that they alone give well proportioned pndfe 
to heroes and to martyrs, let no one (ay fy- 
nonymy is of fmall importance. Examples, 
meandme, of firm and patient fuilerance may 
be found equal even to the moft raifed ex- 
peAadon among the female fex, and that 
among women moft delicately bred too ; 
witnefs Mary queen of Scots and Anna Bo- 
leyn, who both met death in his moft dread- 
ful form, perhaps, with unabated forti- 
TUDE, though neither of them would pro- 
bably have fhewn courage ina battle, or 
have been able to look without evident 
marks of terror in their countenances upon 
thofe aQ;s of intrepidity often difplaycd 

in war. 

Heaveoj 
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HdTCOj when its hand pour'd foftnefii on our limbs» 
Unfit for toilsy and poIiihM into weaknefs. 
Made paflive foetitudb the praife of woman. 

Yet it tbb quality, however^fftimable, only 
a fingk ingredient among the reft ; which, 
joined together, compofe a charadler of per* 
fe£k couiAGB : — while bravery may be 
daily found among the coarfeft mortals, 
among brutes; for never yet did modem 
pu^liil: or Roman gladiator go beyond a 
high bred game-cock, braveft of terreflrial 
animals ! in that imdaunted power of refifl« 
ance and fdf-defence, that pertinacioufneis 
of attack, and refolution never to yield, 
which con(titutes real bravery. Valour, 
pofitively fo called, differs from all thefe, I 
think, but lead from this laft named energy: 
it is confeffedly fought in its proper place, 
the field ; and whilfl: I fhould be tempted to 
give the Spartan Boy or London 'Prentice as 
inflances of fturdy bravery, Charles of 
Sweden ihould remain my example of heroic 

valour. 
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VALCUR. When hopelefs and even care- 
lefs of fuccefs, he fought agsdnft fire and 
fword to defend his intrenchments at Ben- 
der, 'twas thirik of fame infpircd his frantic 
Valour. When Ifadas the Lacedsemonian, 
flarting from his bath at found of the warr 
rior-trumpet, ru(hed naked ag^unft an armed 
force of well-difcipiined troops, and mowed 
down multitudes in his fit of glorious 
phrenfy, fuch valour forced a ftatue from 
his country, while its government with equal 
iuftice puni(Ked his contempt of decorum. 
^* Rife thou in thy ftrength, thou nughty 
man of valour,'* cries the angel to Gideon, 
the Ifraelitifh hero : and one annexes no 
other idea than that of valour to the fidi* 
tious knights of the twelfth century, Amadis 
de Gaul or Belianis of Greece, who killed 
dragons, refcued damfels, &c. — ^whilft in- 
trepidity is a quality of the rmnd. Yet even 
that fervour of a gallant foul, by which Sir 
Edward Hawke was happily impelled to at- 
I tack 
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tack and vanquiih far fuperior force, 'mid 
rifing tempefts^ falling darknefs, and the juft 
terror of experienced mariners^alee^fhore; — 
that generous, that magnanimous fentiment 
which prompted the prince of Orange, in 
his early years, to oppofe the conquefls of 
Louis Quatorze, project the drowning his 
whole country to fave her from invafion ; 
promifing to open her fluices by degrees, 
and lay his own little body in the lad dyke ; 
— this lioblenefs of nature, this fpirit of i n« 
TREPiDiTY, muft yet be feconded by a 
power of invention, a coolnefs of refolution, 
an imwearied temper to perfift in each 
greatly-formed defign, before we can ven- 
ture any mortal man as a right example of 
perftSt^ genuine y and uncontrovertible cou- 
rage. 

To tliis diflinguifhed honour, however, 
great as it is, John duke of ^iarIbolOUgh, 
Frederic the Third, king of i-ruflia, and far 
beyond them both the firft Roman Caefar, 

purchafcd 
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purchafed the juft pretenfion— -by a feries of* 
years fpent in continual alarm, danger in 
every fhape, and contempt of it on every oc- 
caiion. Tedious though adive hours pafled 
in perpetual wars ; long habits of a camp, 
with all its trai;i of certain, its conftant pre- 
paration for uncertain, evils ; well tried and 
habitual fearlessness of accidents; for- 
titude to fupport^ill health and pain, even 
equal to that valour with which that ge- 
neral often tempted perilous fituations—com- 
pofe the life and charafter of immoitaF 
Julius, whofe perfonal bravery during the 
execution of his great defigna, ^led . not to 
fecond with refiftlcfs power the intrepi- 
DiTY with which his foul had conceived 
them ; leaving thus, by aileady yet animated 
couRAcr-, an example v/hich two or three 
men alone have been found able to follow 
(and that at a diftance) for eighteen hundred 
years. 

BROILS. 
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IROILS, <^AR]t£L8, CONTESTS, TUMULTS* 

INSURRECTIONS. 



**mmmmmtttt^^»mmmm^ 



" THIS will grow to a broil anon," 
fays Mrs. Quickly, when Piftol firikes out a 
quarrel at her houfe all about nothing. 
So true is it that a contest is loweft on 
the fcale of this flormy catalogue, which 
may however warm up into a quarrel, 
and that folly end in a petty broil, or 
BRAWL, which means nearly the fame thing, 
if half a dozen more hot-headed fellows en* 
gage in it. This laft is chiefly a word fig« 
nifying di4>utes among coarfe womcn^ 

'Wbo fcold and bra'wi. both night and day, 

as the £bng (ays of them. Both words do* 
rive from the obfolete French braukr^ or the 
nodemy^ broutller ; and it is devoutly tg be 

wifhed 
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wilhed that all the fynonymy belonging to 
it may for ever keep in Paris, and among 
her poifTardes — not infedling with any diC- 
pofition towards fuch meannefs and fciuri- 
lity her peaceful neighbours. 



■^T 



BROOD, CLUTCH, PROGENY OF FEATHERED 

ANIMALS. 



IT is diftrefling enou^ to foreigners 
When they find us arbitrarily calling the 
young domeftic fowl which follow a turkey 
a fine brooD, when we talked but two mi- 
nutes before of a clutch of chickens^ and 
perhaps cry out in the next breath, Here'^ 
9^oci of young geefe on this water ! The 
firft of thefe words however muft be their 
decided choice ; as in faying that they can* 

not 
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not be wrong: the laft word does not 
ftridly allude to the goflings, but means the 
number all together ; and the fecond word 
is only ufed &om the trick a hen has to 
herfelf almoft, of calling her little ones Co 
clo/efy round her in times of danger, that you 
may clutch or make a handful of them, 
as we fay. Mr. Addifon, who was more 
an elegant author than good naturalift, 
teaches them in his Spectators to fay a 
BROOD of ducks, when he exprefles his 
admiration of the providence by which 
aU the works of heaven are governed j and 
he is the bed language mailer: though 
that very paper betrays the little Ikill with 
which he looked on fuch matters in a thou* 
iknd inftances. 



TOL. I. G BROOK, 
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BROOK, RIVULET, STREAM, RIVER, 



ARE much in the fame maoner fynony- 

mous, fo far as relates to poetical uie, &x. 

but Mr. Locke (hews us how to fqparate 
them in converfation, and how they really 

feparate by -nature, when he tells us that 
" SPRINGS make little rivulets, and thefc 
united form brooks ; which coming for- 
ward in streams, compofc great rivers 
that run into the fea." Dodor Johnfon, 
whofe ideas of any thing not pofitively la.rge 
were ever mingled with contempt, afked of 
one of our fliarp currents in North Wales 
— Has this brook e'er a name? and re- 
ceived for anfwer — Why, dear Sir, this is 
the RIVER Uftrad. — Let us, faid he, turn- 
ing to his friend, jump over it diredly, and 
fliew them how an Engli/hman fhould treat 
a Welch river. 

TO 
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TO BUSTLE, TO BE BUSY", TO BE EMPLOYED 
oi STIRRING, TO BE NOTABLE. 



THESE all feem female qualifications, 
or at higheft — commercial ones. A nota- 
ble woman, fay We, is of admirable utility 
in a fmall ftiop of quick trade, and nume- 
rous cuftomers: fuch a one will bustle 
better through life than her hufband, and 
be STIRRING earlier in a morning, becaufe 
flie is not like him tempted to drink over 
night: her busy fingers ever employed 
will find time to work even while fhe fits 
behind the counter, if fhe has in her that 
true fpirit of houfewifery which diftinguiflies 
the female fex : for whilft men think with 
our great Lord Bacon (at lead in general) 
that riches are for fpeading, and fpending 
16 for honour, women for the mod part 
confider riches as good for mere accumula- 
tion and (aving. The merchant tiierefore 

G z fays, 
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fkys, Riches having wings to fly away, we 
will fend fome flying forth to fetch in 
others — while his wife, when fuflfered to 
preflde in fuch matters, makes hafte to clip 
the feathers, and depends on parfimony 
rather than hazard for future provifion of 
wealth. This temper therefore, though de- 
{Iru&ive in commerce's extenfive fchemes, 
is yet excellent in the petty paths of a lu- 
crative life ; and fuch women are not diffi- 
cult to find in London or Amfterdam. 



CALM, SERENE, TRANQUIL, PEACEFUL, 

QUIET, STILL. 



Mr. A D D I S O N has been cenfured, 
and not unjuftly, for giving the twa firft 
epithets to his angel — 

Calm and fcrcnc he drives the furious blaft — 

becaufe. 
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bccaufe, fays the critick, thofe words being 
ftridly fynoDTinous, the poet has in this 
too much celebrated (imile been guilty c£ 
unpardonable tautology — yet are the words 
merely mlfapplied, or rather applied unluc- 
kily than ill — ^for if in £ur inferior verfes 
you ihould read that 

VThcn CALM the winds, sereke the fkjp 
Our thoughts enjoy tran<^ilutt : 
Thro' the still hours when peaceful night 
Does man to <^7iet reft inyite— 

we fhould difcover in thefe lines, how- 
ever flat and infipid, no glaring fault of the 
fame kind, although theit brevity brings all 
the zcccSorj words crowding together. — 
Perhaps indeed as adverbs they may have 
a dofer affinity — ^yet I fee no reafon for it : 
to ufe them as adjedives feems the more 
obvbus fenfe, and then they harmonize 
well enough. 



G 3 CAN- 
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in thefe days will dare to wifli a window 
before his breaft, ai that old Roman did • 
who defired every paflelr-by might witnefs 
his moft fecret thoughts? Sueh openness 
of temper would ruin all our friendfhips, 
iince 'twere no prudence to confide in 
him who profefles total unreservedness; 
and although difguife is mean, we muft 
own that nakeduefs ie no lefs indecent : and 
with perfed ingenuity do I confcfs my 
perfuafion, that thofe who harangoie loudeft 
and longeft in praife of bold sincerity 
^efire more frequently to praSife than en^ 
dure it ; to be upheld in their privileges of 
prefcribing to their neighbours, and of deal- 
ing out blame with more fincere than ten- 
der Hndnefs, rather than feel any wifli to 
be told their ow» faults, and profit by the 
information. 



G 4 CHOLE- 
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CHOLERICK, PASSIONATE, IRASCIBLE^ 
INDIGNANT. ANGRY, WRATHFUL, 
VIOLENT, HASTY, TESTY, 
PEEVISH, FRETFUL. 



O F thefe unpleafidg words fome arc fy- 
nonymoue to each other and fome are not ; 
the firft is the leaft I think, the fecond moil 
in life, A man merely of a hasty temper 
is qften termed passionate, though that 
quality implies a mind little under its own 
controul upon any occafion ; and people 
eafily endure to have their neighbours give 
them a charader for being passionate, 
when in my acceptation of the word they 
are nothing lefs. An irascible difpo^- 
fition is often attributed to nations, or to 
diftrifts. Natives of Wales are juftly 
charged with promptitude to fudden refent* 

inent. 
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ment, while die Portuguefe have been ob* 
ferved coolly to ftudy for a moment of future 
revenge ; and I have myfelf heard General 
Paoli praife a Ck)riican for having profefied 
himfelf contented to die, could he in bis 
laft pangs be gratified veith feeing his enemfs 
agonizing grin: that was the very phrafe. 
Choleric K has, by frequent adaptation to 
ludicrous charaders on the flage, contraded 
ibmewhat of comical, that excites laughter 
merely by pronouncing it :«— fo in a (mailer 
d^ee does T£sty too, which idea the 
£mcy feels ever difpofed to conned I think 
with old age, and fnappiih though tooth« 
left ill-humour; whilft the word peevish 
beft exprefles female frowardnefs, and deli- 
cacy worn too thin to endure the hand- 
ling. Angry has a much more enlarged 
iignification. We fay an angrt father, an 
ANGRY iky, an angry viper, or an angry 
wound: but prstful is with moil pro- 
priety attributed to feeble infancy, or help- 

lefs 
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kfs ficknefs — ^whcn the weak though pain- 
ful cry for affifianee is ill underftood, or 
brutally negleded.* 

Indignant meantime derires from a 
higher ftock, and feels a wicked world as 
'twere unworthy of its favour. Jugurtha 
was INDIGNANT when he contemplated 
the venality of Rome, and Juvenal indig- 
nantly fatirizes her groffer vices. Cato's 
great foul, indignant of the age he lived 
in, left the earth as fable fuj^&s Aftraea 
to have done: he died of indignation. 
Let not meanwhile a common mortal of 
thefe common times fimcy himfelf privi- 
leged to imitate fuch examples ; or heat 
up a tempernaturally cholerick intoftu- 
died vioLi^NCE for fmall offences, and 
call himfelf indignant; left though he 
fright his wife perhaps, and harafs his 
fervants, as the Rambler fays — the reft of 
the world will juft look on and laugh ; — 
till the petty chagrin which firft agitated 
8 hit 
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his ANGER — though apparently, derived 
from an Italian word fciagurinay meaning 
a flight misfortune — end in ferious difad- 
vantage, and open mortification.— But Ms 
time to call in the word of all our fynony*- 
mj moft grave and folemn, while wrath- 
ful really fe^ms as if fet apart in our lan« 
guage to reprefent and defcribe nothing lefs 
than Almighty Power offended : — *tis there- 
fore ieldom ufed except on occafions when 
we conclude the wrathful Deity difpofed 
to punifh finfiil man for fo long infulting hii 
endurance of their guilt and folly. 



g=qsaag ,. i . i , i \ , ■ 'iiif i i iiii r^ 



CIRCUMSTANCES, ADJUNCTS TO A FACT, 

APPENDANTS, 



ARE -very nearly if not completely fy- 

i 

nonymous ; yet has the firft of thefe words 
in common converfation fo fwallbwed up 



fftercial phrafeology however, extending the 
influence of this Aibftantive, pronounces a 
man rich or poor according to Im cir- 
cumstances. - Nor is this vtry wron^ 
becaufe opulence will atttad agreeable ap- 
pendants round a perfon, who is now 
by a fhained metaphor faid to be in e<^y c/r- 
tutnftanccs — a filly adje^ive for thole who 
know 
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know not that they ufe it becaufe the 
French have a way of calling competence 
Us coudes f ranches^ eafy-elbowcd ; — able to 
move in fhort, — contrafted againft genie. 
Our news^paper dialed meantime improving 
this perverfenefs into downright abfurdityi 
tells us that the minifler is unlikely to 
hold his poft under the prefent circum* 
STANCES — a phrafe very difficult to com- 
prehend — fince however he may be faid to 
lie under heavy cenfure as under the rod 
if you vniX ; a man cannot lie under ciR* 

cuMSTANCESy bccaufe they are fure to 
(land around him, whatever be his fituation 
in life or death, for fo their very name im- 
plies. 

Adjuncts are fcarce named now but by 
Logicians in the fchools ; they hold the fame 
rank as Civilians* accessgria. 



CLEAR, 
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CLEAR, PELLUCID, TRANSPARENT. 



THESE when applied to water are 
tdje£tives ftridlly fynonymous : the Ger- 
man rivers have juft title to them all, but 
we muft ufe only the firft if fpealdng of 
air or weather. Defcribing the Eledor of 
Saxony^s famous diamond indeed, every 
epithet cxpreffive of perfe^on might be in- 
troduced : fuffice it to obferve, that this 
beautitul produce of nature, in fize equal to 
the ilonc of a common apricot, is Angularly 
cir AR, in J of ihe mod pellucid white- 
nefs ; and that being fet transparent, 
its peculiar brilliancy, and freedom from 
flaws^ i$ the more ealily diftinguilhed and 
admired* 



CLERGY, 
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CLERGY, PRIESTHOOD, BODY OP 
ECCLESIASTICS. 



WORDS diSkrlng I think chiefly ia 
their application. We lay the Jewifh or 
Egyptian priesthood, the Romiih or 
Anglican jilbrgy ; and we call the Pro- 
teftant Diilenting Teachers a body of 
ECCLESIASTICS, with fomewhat lefs pro- 
priety, becaufe they for the moft part hav- 
ing no church ihould rather be termed 
paftors, who feed their flock erratick on the 
hills, forbearing the fold of the fliephcrd. 
Meantime, as Atterbury fays, this clafs of 
.mankind has in all nations, all religions, 
and all ie<^s, been ever efleemed highly 
venerable } and fo did God perfonally among 
his own peculiar people proteft thofe fet 
apart by faimfelf for his own fervice, that 

the raoft dreadful judgments were moft 

fuddenly 
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I 

fuddenly hurled agdnft tfaofe who under 
the Jewilh theocncy diluted the autho- 
rity, or infulted the office of priesthooo. 
Nadab and Abihu died in the temple's 
porch for the laft-named ofience ; and Mi- 
riam filler to Mofes was covered with a 
Itiprofy for the firft. Korah, Datfaan, and 
Ajbiram, princes of great digmtjr among 
their kinsfolk, woe fwallowed up alive hj 
an immediate difruption of the earth, under 
their tents, at the doors of which they 
Aood defying that vengeance which they 
thought more dilbtnt Nor does the learned 

m 

Humphrey Prideaux fcruple to aflert, that 
the grofs and unauthorized, and brutal in- 
fult committed by Cambyfes on even the 
^Egyptian priesthood though heathenilh, 
was punifhed by Heaven in an exemplary 
manner, when returning home after his 
vexatious difappointments his fword flipped 
the fcabbard, and wounding the great ar- 
tery of the thigh caufed his death precifely 

as 
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as he had intentionally deftroyed by a ftab 
in the fame part, th^ helplefs objeft of 
Egypt's adoration. Certain it is, that the 
Chriftian Apoftle enjoins us to .give no of- 
fence either to Jew or Gentile, and above all 
to any church of God. Whether Cambyfes 
ivas bound by laws publiihed fo long after 
his death, we have a right to doubt ; but 
no one has a right to doubt whether the 
till-now unheard-of infults and cruelties 
pradlifed on the Chriftian clergy in France 
are juft obje<3:s of Heaven's vengeance, nor 
can any one imagine that God will fuffer 
to pais unpunifhed impieties of fo horrible 
a nature. " Religion and Society,'* fays 
the great author of the Alliance between 
Church and State, '^ are fo connected, that 
as in beginning of things Society fupports 
Religion by the appointment of a body of 
ECCLESIASTICS appropriated to church fef- 
vice ; fo towards the end you fhall fee Re- 
ligion in her turn fupporting Society, which 
Vou I. H on 
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on her remoTil will drop all to pieces j^ and 
fo the event nas proved. The democratic 
Frenchmen fell upon their clergy firft, 
and, by the rapid flrides made (ince their 
firft attack, have fliown mankind that, to 
infult the perfons and defpife the office of 
their paflors, is only a firft ftep towards 
the denial of his authority who firft ap- 
pointed them ;^~and although Religion by 
the warmth of fbme foils may be fomewhat 
run to fcedj wo to the daring hand that is 
ftretched forth to pluck it up ! Whenever 
a Church falls, the State which negleds to 
maintain its venerable dignity, and I will 
add its decent fplendour too, which nig« 
gardly withholds the fruit of the vine from 
him who labours in the vineyard, and 
meanly tries to ftarve its true ally, defervet 
the diftrefles which foon will fall upon it, 
and join in mutual ruin what ought to have 
been connefted in happinefs and power. 
For as the State puniflies deviation from the 

rule 
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rule of right as cnW/ only, not as finsj it 
flands in need of afCftaJicc ftom the Church 
to correal finful anions which are over- 
looked by the civil tribunal, though highly 
pernicious to fociety: and hence may be 
deduced the etid and ufe of our Spiritual 
and Ecclefiaftical Courts; fuch as thofe ading 
under the Primate, and called the Preroga^ 
live Courts for that very reafon, becaufe it 
was the State which firft having fought al- 
liance with the Church, is now bound to 
protect It ; for together they muft ftand or 
fall; and our intereft as well as duty ia 
concerned in defending that hierarchy and 
well-ordered gradation, which when one* 
touched by facrilegious rapacity — we fee 
what follows. 

That the Romifh Church may be, as ill 
human inftitutions are, in fome degree and 
in fome points erroneous, can afford no ex* 
cufe to its deftroyers ; they difpute no dog- 
ma, they underftand not the nature of any 

H 3 fault 
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fault in its opinions p they feize a helpleft 
prey as docs the vulture, without confider- 
ing whether the bird is, as the fanciers 
call it, of the true feather : — ^fufficient temp- 
tation is to them its glowing plumage and 
delicious flavour; nor can its confecration 
to facred ufe prefcrve it from violation — 

Peafants tread 
Upon the necks of nobles : low are laid 
Tlie reverend cro/Ur and die holy mltre^ 
And defolation covers all their land. 

Far from our happy ifland may Heaven 
avert fuch crimes and fuch calamities ! and 
may we by our tendernefs towards our 
Chriftian brethren, the fuffering clergy 
of a neighbouring kipgdom, fliow ourfelves 
in fome meafure deferving the honour of 
contributing to reftore their Church to order, 
and maintain our own ! 



CLEVER, 
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clever;. pkxTitous, skilful. 



• • 



TO which might be ^dd^d another 

pretty word well taken into our language 

• • • 

without alteration of fpelling, and .<^iled 
4idroit. This adje^ve fhould not have been 
omitted on the lift, as it will be very fuita- 
ble to foreigners, and lefs approaching to 
vulgarity than clever, which if applied to 
things high or ferious, frights one. We 
fay, The minifter managed adroitly in 
procuring men eminently skilfitl in the 
art of engineering, and equally dextrous 
la the manual ufe of fuch machines ;*— for- 
let a fellow be as clever as he can, with-- 
out pra&ice no perfon will arrive at being 
neat-handed and dextrous about any 
thing, leaft of all in matters where compli- 
cated machinery is in queftion : I have there- 
fore little opinion of thofe contrivances and 

H 3 modern 
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modern inventions to prevent fire or thieves j 

particularly a piece of ^vi^orliAnanfhip once 

fliewn me of a laddcfi: and fire engine com- 

bined, which alteriiately prevented the ope- 

^** '*• •' ^ 

ration of eAcH 'other. — Few things indeed 

are more offenfive than thofe futile, and 

• • • 

bilfl^aipra^icable devices to fnufF a candle 

. *;. «fter fome new method ; by which tricks 

* • 

CLEVER fellows however arc skilful 
enough to get money from neighbours 
more rich than wife, who like the lady in 
Young's Satires 

To cat their breakfafts will proje^i a fchemcn 
Nor take their te:^ without a (tratagem i 

to the contriving of which we will IcavQ 
them, and pafs on to 



CLOSE 
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CLOSE, SECRET, PRIVATR 



AND here, i/iftruded by Sir Francis 
Bacon, \7c might cafily bring in this fy^ 
nonymy to illuftrate the charader of Henry 
the Seventh of England, who although a 
juft man and eminently conftant in his 
friendfhips, was fo close, that even thofe 
who were admitted to pafs private hours 
with him never knew any thing of his 
SECRET counfels, or could pretend his fu« 
tivre intentions even to guefs at. 

Such a man is bed reprefented by one 
who walking with a dark lantbpra in th^ 
night, contrives to throw the ligbf :an hil 
companions, and difcovers their f^ces AvhlW 
his owQ keeps hid : — we mufl not fu&r 
foreigners however to think the adverbs are 
cxadly fynonymons. Close is an epithet 
they will pften have opportunity to giv« 

H 4 our 
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siUo^mxr. 



m 

our atmofphere here in Britain; the other 
two would-be ridiculous: the private 
dnwer of an efcritoire too muft be fhut 
CLOSE we will add, or all the papers there, 
perhaps containing secret intelligeiice, 
will be difcovered and expoied* 



» ♦ 



'^liOfir, COVEtOUS, AVARICIOUS STINGY} 
. - PAKSUfONIOUS, NEAR, NIGGARDLY, 

.. PENyklOUS. 



• • 



•,"v 



I ♦ 



THE fiift and fourth upon this hateful 
lift arc ftridly fjmonymous, and stingy 
is a mean word : close fhould be ufed in- 
.ftead on't The other terms are often con- 
founded too, though the qualities differ ex- 
ceedingly. The laft-named prince was emi- 
nently PARSIMONIOUS even of his people's 
money, while his rejedion of America's 
treafure proves him by no means avari- 
cious ; 
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CI ou S :— but Catiline, alieni appttens^futpf^ 
fufus^ was a covetous chara^et, though 
delighting in expenfive diffipation. Of all 
fovereigns Galba feems to have been moft 
CLOSE and near — niogardly in giv- 
ing, and in fpcnding penurious: the 
reafon was probably becaufe he came late 
into the pofleflion of wealth, and was 
afraid to part with what he had fo lately ob- 
tained. Nothing lofes refpefl: from inti- 
macy fo completely as riches. A gamefter 
nev^r regards that which he fees changing 
hands fo conftantly : — his wifli for money 
is but to play with it, no care for what it 
purchafes diilurbs him, the houfe of a 
gamefter is difordercd like his mind: but 
no man is more willing to let it glide 
through his fingers ; and if even his wife 
will watch him home after a winning day, 
Ihe may get a fliare of the plunder. How 
different the man who leads by choice a 
PARSIMONIOUS life in order to beftow his 

fuperfluities 
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fuperfluides upon the poor \ Sach a charac* 
ter 18 praifeworthy in fight of God and 
Man, provided he contrires to throw no 
difgrace upon his own virtue by an appear* 
ance of stinot closeness, which offends 
all people, though it injures none. 



COLD, CHILL, BLEAK, 



• OUR climate afibrds frequent opportuni« 
"tics for thefe uncomfortable epithets, I fear 
it will be faid. We mufl. teach thofe the ufc 
of words, who are unaccuftomed to their 
neceffity: — ^yet when I faw the poor at 
Milan running about the ftreet? with a little 
pipkin hung at their arm with fire in it, to 
hold their bleak blue ndfes over for fear 
they fhould drop off with the cold almoft, 
I thought our own London not quite fo 
Jfarvtng '^ phc^ : however, the long winters 

there 
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there do gire a chill to the blood, whtch 
natives of a wanner country are apt t<> 
think never gets thawed till May. Tbeit 
frofts 9Tt (harp, but fhort ; and the (itua^ 
tions of their towns fomehoW have not a 
BLEAK appearance as in Germany, al* 
though one Bavarian foreft would fumifh 
Italy with wood for I guefs not how many 
years. In England if a province is not rich- 
ly clothed with plantations, we think our- 
felvcs undone ; while the boafted fituatioa 
of Naples is furprifingly denuded :— but we, 
following the diredion of Mr. Pope, conjult 
the genius af the place in all^ and fecure from. 
Dalkeith and Hopetoun Houfe all thofe 
ilifagreeable circumftaoces which foreigi^ 
ers might naturally exped from a northern 
latitude. Britifh induftry gives an air of 
convenience, nay of fnugnefs, even to the 
COLDEST fcenes of life; and when I faw 
a bright fun gild the lawn before Inve*- 
rary Caftlc, where fourfcore hay-mafcers 

enlivened 
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ttllStnsnod the plicciimth their :&ilgl^ whife 
thcj'vadofBcd.jit ty their labotiri«-Hrolet 
hkifmimg^ in the garden, fiik CMi|ht.*thAt 
jDoibeat :f|XH» .tl«e;.)ake, s^id: ftiMrberries 
prtfytUbo^ tp m At the km,, that ;]vro. might 
ietf th«n at otur kifure in the chwfer-I ror 
IP^etted v«7 little the heats of a jBbmiga: co^ 
floured clxQiate^ .. 
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COMMERCE* TRADE, TRAFHCK.. BUSINESS, 



ARE nearly fynonymons certainly, and 
ufed each for other upon all great occafions. 
England may with propriety be ftud to have 
any or all of thefc — commerce, trade, 
TRAFFicK, orBUSiNEss — with thofe Other 
nations among whom and herfelf there is 
kept a perpetual intercourfe. Yet common 
converfation fhews us the (hading tbur^ 
when one obfervesthat people in business 

take 
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take a juft and rational intereft in what con« 
terns the ftate of commerce in Great Bri«* 
tain, where the admirable roads, navigable 
canals, and other works of immenfe coft and 
labour, have fo facilitated internal commu* 
nication of one city or town with another^ 
that as much benefit has in thefe late years 
accrued to petty traffick, as to trade 
in general. Such are the advantages of mer« 
cantile people taking a fhare in the condudt 
of a ilate, which fmall in itfelf owes much of 
its dignity to the extend venefs of its com* 
MERGE. For it is this firft word that includes 
all the reft, and ferves as tranfcendental, 
when we affirm that COMMERCE alone will 
produce fomcwhat of democratic manners, 
and difleminate principles of real liberty 
throughout a nation ; becaufe no man will 
TRADE for what he cannot appropriate, or 
turn to purpofes of exaltation in his own 
happy country.: yet that democracy will,a$ 

furely produce commbrcb in a widely 

^reading 



CKIME, SPJ, i!iD VICE, 



J ■ 'A&E fa^ no raeias ftri&lf fTnooymeiu i 
ftr *hh(«igl> then tn too many affion 
wUch indude them at], yet are the wordf 
Wll- la thdr naturet lepaiate. The fiift ak 
^idtag toooc hamaa fam, exprefiea ri breach 
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flUulc in fodai ties, and the neceflaiy com^ 
pa£t6 between man and man. The fecond 
implies ofience againft God ; and the laft a 
depravation of the will increafed by indul* 
{;ence into grofs enoraiity. Thus forgery 
is a CRIME, for example ; infidelity a sin ; 
and gaming a Yics : while 



CRIMINAL, SINFUL, VICIOUS, 



FOLLOW their principals fo clofely, 
that even a newly arrived foreigner is fcarce- 
ly in danger of faying " There goes a siic* 
FUL man to be hanged/' inftead of a crimn 
KAL; when 2^ fellow is juftly fufiering death 
by the law, for having made £dfe draughts 
upon a banker : nor can fuch a ftranger livd 
In London even a week, I fear, without be- 
ing led to call that conduQ: merely^ sinful, 
carries our unwary youth to fpouting-«i 

clubs 



) 



inedlate vengeance for violated laws ; when 
bavtng begun a vicious courfe of life, and 
not being contented to lead a siNFUL one, 
^becomes a ckihjn al at lafl,and dies with 
pain and with dif^ace. Let every gay fel-* 
Joyr recoiled befi^e^that though to be called 
Vieiovs {carce oflT^fids him, tint i; the only 
epithet among the three which can without 
. . : . impro- 
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impropriety be beftowed on brutes. We fay 
popularly a vicious horfe, a vicious bull, 
&c. — the othcw.would not do. 



safe 



CROSS, UNLUCKY, VEXATIOUS, PERVERSE. 



THESE, though each have meanings 
appropriated fingly to themfelves, are nearly 
iynonymous when applied to accidents alone. 
It was UNLUCKY (fay we) to be denied by 
one's fervants when a friend knocked at the 
door with whom 1 happened to have ferious 
bufinefs, to whom I had already folid obli- 
gations, and whofe vifit I had requefted 
might be made on that particular day for my 
own convenience. Things will draw cross 
fometimes, but this was a cafe peculiarly 
V£XATious ; and I have feldom been more 
provoked or mortified than I once was by 

this PERVERSE accident. 

vol. I. 1 TO 
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TO GROSS, TO THWART, TO OBSTRUCT, 
TO EMBARRASS, TO HINDER. 



" EVERMORE CROST and crost ! 
nhtbing but CROST !" fays Petruchio when 
no one dared cross him : a common difpo- 
lition enough in thofe who have had their 
own way till they feel more clifpofed to in- 
terpofe obftruftiort in the fchemes of others, 
than to fufFer any impediments to their own. 
For preventing this depravity of mind nur- 
tured by long indulgence, a little roughnefs 
from the playfellow in early youth might 
cafily fuffice; or elfe a little reflection in our 
riper years. Yet fome inflructors of man- 
kind have found, that to cure this complaint 
'tis ncccflary above all to cross people in 
their infancy by perpetually thwarting 
their intents, obstructing their little pro* 
jccts for petty amulemcnt, and contriving 

incef- 
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inccflaritly to hinder enjoyments not in 
themfelves irregular, and embarrass de^ 
figns not evil in their own natures. Though 
this be eftecmed however by fome wife peo- 
ple a good and reafonlble mode of educa-« 
tion, my head upon the matured delibe*^ 
ration condemns the principle as erroneous^ 
while my heart rejects the pradkice as tyrant 
nicali 



GRUEL, SEVERE^ HARSH, TYRANNICAL* 



dMi 



ARE words fo odious to every ear, pan* 
ticularly an Englifh one, and convey fuch 
iiimlar though not fynonymous ideas of be^ 
haviour, ill adapted to human nature, re-^ 
pugnant to reafon, and above aU things 
contrary to the fpirit of our meek religion^ 
which, far from inflidlng injuries, fcruplcd 
even t9 . refent them— that 'tis painful to 

I a pail 
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pafs through the lines recording fuch qua** 
lities. Never indeed was there a time when 
tyranny was (b prof efted againft : but 'tis the 
tyranny of princes only that feems to have 
offended this enquiring age : towards their 
fiicred perfons ever}( har&h meafure has 
been adopted^ every cruel indignity ex- 
erted, Imprifonment has been rendered 
more s£VER£ by (ludied barbarities in thofe 
very mortals who deftroyed the Baflille; 
while the feelings of nature have been ty- 
rannically fported with, by thofe' who 
reject every other tie of humanity as ad- 
fcititious ufurjution. Irene the cruel, 
who reigned emprefs of the eaft when France 
firft inftituted her twelve peers, and afliftcd 
by the duke of Spoleio flopped her conquefts 
'la Italy — Irene the cruel, who urged 
the murder of a thoufand men in one night, 
would not have been treated with as much 
roughnefs, had fhe been taken prifoner in 
the battle, as the daughter of Auilria has fuf- 
3 fercd 
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fcred. within thcfc laft two years — fuffcringd 
that make tragedy a fport for babes. Nor 
18 it neceiiary to be a king if man has a 
mind to be tyrannical : nor will even 
the exampk of unfeeling France hinder the 
UAR8H fpirit from difcoTering its intents 
even in a country eminent for juftice, for 
fentleneis, for compaflion, ihewn even to 
our opeti enemies, even to our private ones, 
though known for fuch. Yet here perhaps 
might now and then be found a father capa« 
blc of feigning bankruptcy in order to drive 
his daughter into a match (he hates; and, tak- 
ing advantage of her tendemefs towards bim^ 
hurry her to lafting nun. Or is a brother, 
an Englifh brother, difEcult to be found, who 
havinig diflipstted in vicious pleafures his poor 
iifler's fortune, hinders her fr«m obtaining 
the jbuiband of her choice, and leaves her 
unprot«£led on the mercy of mankind ? 
How feldom can kings be as cruel ? Tlie 

faihionable fop too, the hard-hearted fon, 

I 3 that 
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dot bets mid wagers on the life of a fond 
mollier who gave up half her jomture to 
incrcmfe his income, and fets, or runs her, as 
the modiih phrafe is, againil his gay com- 
panion's tabby cat, for a frolic ! Or fhall wo 
turn our eyes to diftant provinces ? where 
die country gentleman, j^ous of his privi^ 
kges, HAHSHLT condemns fome haplefs 
poacher to piifon or to exile — and all for 
what? for having knocked a helplefs hare 
down, as (he fat temptingly ftill perhaps 
b e twe e n the fiirrows, and carried b^i* home 
lot wife and children's dinner. And is 
not that siiVcEE in him who argues (p fbr 
Bberty in parliament? But Shakefpear^ faid 
loi^ imcc, that 

M4»> Tik »»» Ifeft hi 91 fittk lirief laAority, 
PhTS utch iuttftk tiicks before hi|;h Hca/nj 
A$ suL» Lbe%iigeb weep. 



And Hay!ey teQs qs how the modem Patriot 

\Vhcii foon at night bj tnnfmutition rare 
|Ie turns a Tory in his elbow chair. 

TQ 
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TO CRUSH, TO OVERWHELM, TO RUIN, 



ARE nearly if not ftricftly fynonymous, 
and imply a fall of fome immenfe weight, 
whether liquid or folid, on the unlucky 
creature crushed, overwhelmed and 
RUINED by the blow. Upon thefe princi* 
pies we are however led againft our will to 
diiapprove the ufe of this metaphor by Mr. 
Gray, who breaks out in the beginning of 
his beautiful ode 

Kviv feize thec^ ruthlefs KingI 

for it is the quality of ruin to crush, not 
feize. Famine maybe well faid to/eize a man^ 
for the purpofe of devouring — as a hungry 
wolf or tiger ; but the elephant crushes 
his antagonift with his weight. When an 
old caftle crumbles by time, and totters to 
its fall, bow are the neighbouring fields 

I 4 OV5R- 
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overwhelmed! how fits the fad owl 
hooting among the wrecks of ruined 
grcatnefs ! When a gallant fhip fplits with 
the weight of waters on her bofona — how 
fiands the mariner afloniihed at fqch ruin! 
how is the ftouteft heart appalled ! the live- 
lieft hopes crushed I the mod afpiring 
courage overwhelmed ! when the faithr 
lefs element on which laft night (he conr 
quered a powerful rival, now vindicating 
her own fuperior dignity, fwells with a 
tempeft, and treads down among the un« 
fathomable depths of a boiling ocean, the 
vidtors and the vanquiftied. 

So periflied the Centaur, fo was funk 
the Thunderer; clafped in the arms of Vic* 
tory, and CRUSHED with all their honours 
on their head. 



TO 
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TO CRY, TO EXCLAIM, 



ARE pretty near fynonjrmous in Ibme 
fenfes certainly ; but if a foreigner fpeaking 
of the London cries called them the ex^ 
CtAMATiONS of the City, all would laugh. 
nis very ftrange meantime, and to me very 
unaccountable, that the ftreets' cries fhouM 
refemble each other in all great towns— jjut 
furc I am that Spa%'Camin^ with a canting; 
drawl at the end, founds at Milan like our 
Sweep /weep exa£Hy ; and the Gannon Limo^ 
fiadier at Paris makes a pert noife like our 
orange-girls in the Pit of Covent Garden, 
that founds precifely fimilar. I was walk- 
ing one day with my own maid in an Ita^ 
lian capital^ and turned fhort on hearing 
founds like thofe uttered by a London tin^ 
ker — the man who followed us cried Cafcrol^ 
CqffhxoX d'accom^dar— 40 the tune of bit 

own 



wvyi apprupciaicu lu lenuus purpoies, Tve 
perer fcarcel^ ufe it in colloquial and famU 
liar difcourfe,. /unlefs iionically^^or 'tis ai 



I 
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ive fay a tragedy word— and Do not cry 
to^ is the phrafe to children or friends we are 
defirous of comforting. Tears have a very 
powerful eSeGt on young people, and iixleed 
on all thofe who are new in the world : — 
but veterans have feen them too often to be 
much afiefted; and fince the years 1779 
and 80, when I lived a great deal with a 
lady who could call them up for bcr own 
ple^fure, and often did call them at my rt^ 
^uejiy the feeing one weep has been no proof 
to me that any thing fad or forrowful had 
befallen : and perhaps fome of the fincereft 
tears are (bed when reading Richardfon's 
Clarifla, or feeing Siddons in the chara&er 
of Mrs. Beverley. With regard to real an* 
guifli of the heart, an old fufferer weeps 
>)ut little, 

Slow-p^c'd and (burer as the (lonns increafe^ 
)Ie makes his bed beneath th' inclement drift ; 
And fcorning the complainings of diftrefsj 
gardens his heart agaiail aflailing want— 

like 



"him, are viiry near if not exaAly fynony- 
mous. Yet I muft fay, that the sarcastic 
gentteman who when at club Kes clofe to 
gi*c hi3 neighbour a btttrtj anfwer if he 
can, wiUnotconfefehiinfelf acvNic; which 
iij common and corrupt ufe /eems to im- 



k 
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ply mifanthropj and diftance from man- 
kind, rather than Ill-humour when among 
them. The snappish houf]ekeeper mean- 
while that gives fhort anfwers to the poor 
vilitant niece, and tauntinqly notices 
her low-bred children's grofs avidity for 
cakes they cannot be fuppofed to get at 
home, feems the domeilick likelieft to bear 
rule in the eftablifhment of a skarlino 
old bachelor, whofe reviling humour in the 
la/l flage of life drives even his dependent 
relations from the door, and leaves him in 
the end a prey to flill meaner animals than 
they — hirelings and fervants, who know* 
ing well his temper, 

ImpTore that heady rage with dangerous (kill, 
And mould his paflions — fill they make his will. 



CURIOUS, 



s 



Thefe diligent gentlemen, who make anec- 
dote their ftudy, anil an Intimate acquaint' 
ance with every body's bufinefs but their 
own, fole fource of their beft pleafures in 
fociety, are the people we call imq£IIsi« 

,' TIVE, 
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TlVE, and in the language of low females 
GOSSiPERS — a word taken from the fpon- 
fors to a baby at his baptifm — becaufe 
much chat is fuppofed to be going forward 
at a chriftening. Inquisitive they cer- 
tainly muft be, as to obtain fa£ts of this na* 
ture many queftions muft be afked ; and 
he who relies for reception at one houfe, 
only upon his ikill at finding what is done 
at another, will after a jQiort triumph run 
much hazard I fear of being (hut out of 
aU. 

Scire Tolunt lecrcta domus, atque inde timeri. 

And who can blame a general indignation 
felt againft the fpies of human kind ? Every 
excellence may be perverted to a defed, 
nay to ir crime, as every food may by ibme 
procefs be tumed into poifon ; and I have 
been told that 'tis in the power of chymif- 
try to extraft a fpirit from a common lorf 
of bread fo acid that coral and even gems 
i may 



f 



thus the great Lord Verulam fufiered his fer- 
vants to plunder clients with impunity, 
while he diverted himfelf with watching the 
many change* in a thief's complexion, and 
^ued himfelf on knowing, at whatever dif. 
tance, the looks of a creditor, a bonower, 
a lover or a pimp. 

SANGER, 
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DANGER, fERIL, RISQUE, HAZARD. 



Dancer ! whofe limbs of giant mould 
No mortal eye can fixed behold^ 
When forth he ftalks a hideous form, 
. Howling amidft the midnight ftorm ; 
Or throws him on the ridgy deep 
Of fome loofe hanging rock to fleep— 

can fcarce be reckoned as ftridly fy nonymoui 
with any of the enfuing fubftantives, unlela 
P£RIL, which is a word feldom pronounced 
at all, except upon very ferious, or wholly 
ludicrous occafions« Much of our Englifh 
humour confifts in taking a heavy word for 
a light purpofe ; and were a lady to refill a ' 
journey to Lifbon, alleging gravely the 
PERILS of the deep, all would laugh, al- 
though the HAZARD is* furely fomething. 
But SANGER and risque are converfation 
words— the others not ;— and that the firft is 
vol.. I. K capable 
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capable of fublimc imagery, and majcftic 
loftinefs when ufed in poetry, Collins's fine 
verfcs juft now quoted are a proof. Subfti- 
tute any of the other words for it, you con- 
vert the paflage into deformity, becaufc they 
will not, as that does, admit pcrfonifieation. 



DEFINITION AND DESCRIPTION 



COME next, and upon their fynonymy 
we did touch lightly in the preface to this 
book. It is however indifpenfable that they 
fhould be kept apart, a genus and difference 
being the two efl'ential and neceffary parts 
of a DEFINITION ; for which reafon we 
might define the word definition itfelf 
to mean the description of a thing by 
its genus and difference, becaufe things are 
much more ufually defcribed by their ad- 
junds or caufes, and thofe abundantly fcrvc 

for 
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for popular information. Here too we may 
ilop a moment with advantage^ to tell oar 
foreign readers, that the moft awkward and 
vulgar people commonly defcribe by caufes, 
while eloquent and polite fpeakers are care- 
ful to avoid fuch groffnefs ; choofing rather 
to dwell upon the adjuncts of the thing de- 
fcribedk For example : If we fpeak of a 
dejedtion vifible in the countenance, contor- 
fions of the limbs, with weeping eyes and 
a violent crying out of the voice, our hear- 
ers readily from thefe melancholy ad- 
juncts conclude that we are defcribing 
pain ; and know that nothing higher than 
a brutal fellow of the coarfcft tribe would 
fay when he faw fuch efro<3:s, that his com- 
panion had got a griper in his belly — which 
would be defcribing pain by its final caufe. 
But were we to advertile that fame day how 
the famous Rough and Tough now upon 
fale, fets two, does three, and quarters four, 
better than any galloway in the weft rid- 

K a ing 
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ing of Yorkfhire, no gentleman or ladjv 
no fcholar or learned man, would under* 
ftand half as quickly as a jockey or ftable-- 
keeper, that we were fpeaking of a go o d 
horie; whom thefe fame laft mentioned 
criticks would recognize with equal promp- 
titude were I to defcribe him by his final 
caufe, and fay a good roadfter at once. Con- 
noiifeurs think it fufficient to call cenain 
pV^ures an Albano or Vandervclde, know- 
ing that on their efficient caufe it is that 
their proprietor relies for the profit on their 
difpofal : but talking in terma of art is never 
elegant ; and though perfons of faftiion do 
adopt the cant of pidure-cleaners, I praife 
them not for it. Every failor meantime^ 
and many a landman knows you are defcrib- 
ing a fliip, when you fpeak of a firft-rate^ 
or a three-decker I doubt not, though he 
may not know 'tis by her formal caufe £he 
was defcribed perhaps : nor will a jolly com- 
panion wait the filling oilasglafs till he re- 

coUeds. 



^ 
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colleds it is fo named from the material 
canfei or the matter of which it is com** 
pofed — although 'tis no incurious or empty 
fpeculation to obferve, that as a defini- 
tion can comprehend no more than one 
thing within the terms of its differentiating 
DESCRIPTION^ fo it ncceffarily follows that 
the number of definitions in the world 
muft be equal to the number of the differ- 
cnces of things, and that the objeft or final 
caufe of every definition is to fettle and af^ 
certain the true and adequate meaning of 
words and terms, without which it were 
impoffible to proceed a flep in the greaf 
fcience, or, as logic is juftly called, ars bene 
ratiocinandi^ 



' K 3 DEFORM- 
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DEFORMED, UGLY, HIDEOUS, FRIGHTFUL. 



DYER derives the fecond of thefe un- 
lucky adjedives from ougb or cupby or gob- 
lin, not without reafon, as it was long writ- 
ten ougly in our language. Frightful 
bears much the fame bad fenfe, I think. — 
Goblins are flill called frlgbtening in the 
provinces of Lancafter and Weftmorland^ 
and the third word upon the lift, from btdeux 
French, is but little fofter, if at all fo. De- 
formed has a more pofitive fignification 
than the reft ; for we know not how eafily 
delicate people may be frighted, nor how 
fmall a portion of ugliness will fuffice to 
call forth from affeftation the cry of hide-: 
ous ! while hyperbolical talkers have a way 
of giving thefe rough epithets to many hap- 
lefs perfons, who are in earneft neither more 
nor lefs \kidXi plain ; by which I mean to ex- 

prefs 
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prefs a form wholly divefted of grace, ^ 
countenance of coarfe colour and vacant 
look, with a mien poflefling no cumelinefs ; 
which quality would alone prated them 
from deferving even that title, becaufe they 
would then be ornamented. Thofe hbw- 
ever who moft loudly profffs being always 
feared when they are not allured, will ia 
another humour be cafily enough led to 
confe/s that many an ugly man or woman 
are very agreeable, and difplay fometjmes 
powers of pleafing unbeftowcd even on the 
beautiful j which could fcarcely happen fure, 
were their unfortunate figures and faces 
wpb'Xisjty or terrifying : — it were well then 
if the Englifh, w^ho hate hyperbole in gene- 
ral, would forbear to ufe it fo cppftaptly 
juft wher? *tis moft offenfive, in magnifying 
their neighbours' defeds, Lord Bacon fays 
the DEFORMED people are good to employ 
in bufinefs, becaufe they have a conftant 
fpur to great anions, that by fomc ijioble 

K 4 deed 
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deed they may refcue their perfons from 
contempt : and experience does in fome fort 
prove his affertion ; many men famous in 
hiftory having been of this clafs — the great 

, warriors, above all, as it fhould feem in 
very contradiftion to nature— v\r hen Agefi- 
laus, King William the Third, and Ladif- 
laus fumamed Cubitalis^ that pigmy King of 
Poland, reigned, and fought more vi6\orious 
battles, as Alexander Gaguinus relates, than 
all his longerJegged predeceflbrs had done. 

. CoRPOitE PARVUS ERAM, exclaims he — 

CUBITO VIX ALTIOR, SED TAMEN IN 
PARVO CORPORE MAGNUS ERAM. Nor 

is even San&ty's fclf free from fome obli- 
gations to deformity— while Ignatius Loyola 
lofing a limb at the fiege of Pampclona, and 
conceiving himfelf no longer fit for wars or 
attendance on the court, betook himfelf to a 
mode of living more profitable to his foul 
in the next world, and to his celebrity in 
thipj than that would have been which, had 

his 
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his beauty remained, he might have been 
led to adopt That deformed perfons are 
ufually revengefid all will grant ; and the 
Emprefs Sophia had caufe to repent hec in-- 
fulting letter to old Narfes, when fhe ad« 
vliing him to return and fpin with her 
nudds — he replied, *' that he would Ipin 
fuch a thread as her Majefty and all her 
allies would never be able to untwift.'*— 
Nor did he in the leaft fail of fulfilling the 
menace ; which reminds one of Henry the 
Fifth's anfwer, when the Dauphin of France, 
defpifing his youth and fpirit of frolicking, 
fent over tennis balls as a fit prefent for a 
prince addidled more to play than war.— 
Our young hero's reply being much in the 
fpirit of that fent by Narfes to the Emprefs, 
one might have thought it borrowed, had not 
eight centuries elapfed between the two 

# 

events. Thefe matters may for aught I know 
be all mentioned in a pretty book 1 once read 
when newly publifhed, and have never feen 

fmce ; 
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fince : It came out three or four and thirty 
years ago, and gained to its author the ap- 
pellation of DEFORMITY Hay. He likewifc 
tranflated fome epigrams of Martial, but for 
his Eflay on Deformity I have enquired in 
▼aln } and if I am guilty of plagiarifm it is 
a mon Inf^Uy as the French exprefs it. Mean- 
time UGLINESS in common converfation re- 
lates merely to the face^ whilft deformity 

implies aTaulty Ihape or figure. Fright-^ 
Fux. and hideous may be well appropri- 
ated to delirious: dreams; to the fight of 
mangled bodies, or human heads ftreami^g 
with blood, fuch a$ France has lately exhi- 
bited for the favage amufement of a worfe 
than brutal populace : but the words plahi 
or homely are fufficient to exprefs that total 
deficiency of beauty too often termed ugli- 
ness in our friends and neigbboursm That 
fuch is not the proper expreffion is proved 
by that power of pleafing, univerfally al- 
lowed to the late Lord Cheftcrfield, who 
3 had 
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had nothing in his perfon which at firft 
fight could raifc expedkation of any delight 
in his fociety: and perhaps to overcome 
preju(licc in private life^ and make an ac- 
compli(hed companion out of an illrput figure 
and homely countenance^ may be more dif- 
ficult than by warlike prowefs and ads 
of heroic valour to gain and keep celebrity 
in the field of battle. Where ther? is a 
talent to pleafe however, pleafure will rer 
fide; and one of the bed and mod applaud- 
ed minuets I ever faw, was danced at Bath 
many years ago by a lady of quality, pale, 
thin, crooked, and of low ftature : — my not 
wifhing to name her is notwithftanding a 
kind of proof that her elegance would npt 
(in her abfence) compenfate for her p£- 
FPRMiTY : fo furely do readers in gencr 
ral take up and willingly cherifh a difad^ 
vantageous idea, rather than a kind one. 
Pope, who was deformed enough to have 
felt the truth of this pofition, and ingenious 

enough 
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enough to have foand it out had he not felt 
it^ difobliged^bis patron Mr. Allen fo much 
l>7 theiei Iine89 

See low-born AHen^ with an awkward (hame» 
Do good by'ftealthy and blufli to find it famcj 

that he was forced to learn by experience 
how one of the bed and humbleft of man- 
kind fuffered more pdn by having his awk- 
wardnefs and mean birth perpetuated, than 
he enjoyed pleafure in having his virtue ce- 
lebrated by a poet, whofe works certainly 
would not fail of configning it to immor- 
tality. 



TO DEFY, TO CHALLENGE. 



THESE words are fynonyraous when 

applied to a fingle combat between particular 

people J but the firft verb is vaftly more com- 

I prehenfivc 
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prehenfive than the fecond. Antony chal* 
LENGED Auguftus to commit the fate of uni« 
verfal empire to his fingle arm, confcIou» 
that in fuch a conteft (as his opponent eafily 
dilcovered) the advantages lay all againft 
Odtavius, who for that reafon laughed at his 
propofal, and with due dignity defied fuch 
empty menaces. A man whofe fituation 
is wholly defperate, may indeed challenge 
the feven champions if he choofes, without 
fear of lofing the vidory, becaufe no lofa 
can fet him any lower : but who is he that 
would be mad enough to enter the lifls ? 

Our two words were not ill exemplified 
in a very different line of life, when a 
flaihy fellow known about London by the 
name of Captain Jaljper fome twenty years 
ago, burft fuddenly into the Bedford CofFee- 
houfe, and fnatching up a hat belonging ta 
ibme one in the room, cried out — " Who- 
ever owns this hat is a rafcal, and I chal- 

LXNO£ him to come out and fight." A 

grave 
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grave gentleman fitting near the fire replied, 
in a firm but fitnooth tone of voice, " Who* 
ever does own the hat is a blockhead, and I 
hope we may defy you, fir, to fiqd any 
fiich fool here.'* Captain Jafper walked to 
the flreet door, and difcharged a brace of 
bullets into his own head immediately. 



I. ■■ 



TO DEGENERATE, TO FALL FROM THE 
VIRTUE OF OUR ANCESTORS, TO LAPSE 
FROM A BETTER TO A WORSE STATE, 
TO GROW WILD or BASE, TO PEJORATE, 
TO DISGRACE OUR NATIVE STOCK. 



THE firft of thefe is the true expreffion, 
from which the others do in earneft only 
DEGENERATE, or tell by periphrafis merely 
what that verb gives in a -breath : for things 
may grow worfe and worfe, pejorating 
every inftant ; yet if the parent flock was 

worthlefs, 
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wrorthlefs, our firft word is no longer of ufe. 
Nero and Domitian, for example, were de- 
praved i but Commodus and Caracalla added 
DEGENERACY to every other vice : and al- 
though the naturalills do difpute whether 
animals or vegetables are capable of dege- 
nerating, they are but little inclined to 
negle<3: their barley till it crows wilder 
AND BASER, and becomes oats in their 
Held : — much lefs do they delight to fee their 
wheat turn darnel, as it undoubtedly will if 
care is not taken, which every farmer knows. 
Another fet of philofophers hold a perpetual 
DEGENERATION of the human fpecicsj and 
a well-known writer fuppofes Helen, when 
Troy was befieged for her fake, to have 
been at leaft eight feet high ; while the Ori- 
ental Jews hold an opinion that proves bcr 
much DEGENERATED, when they reprefent 
£ve the mother of mankind fo tall, as that 
when fhe lay down to repofe herfelf on the 
pcninfula of Malacca, her heels reded on th« 

iiland 
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ifland of Ceylon. If we wUI however he 
ferious, all things exhibit tendency towards 
DEGENERATION ; every ftate before its fall 
gives fymptoms of the internal fitnefs for 
diflblution by the degeneracy of man- 
ners, and fhamelefs acquiefcence in each 
meafure that disgraces the parent 
STOCK. When national liberty verges to- 
wards lic6ntioufnefs, national contempt of 
good faith and priftine ideas of honour 
carries on the individuals towards a merited 
bankruptcy: — when fcofFers are permitted 
to infult religion, wit is employed in the 
word of caufes, and humour ends in low 
mimickry or vile caricatura : emulation, the 
beft quality for keeping honour alive among 
a great people, feels ferpents crawl beneath 
the laurel crown Ihe fighed for, and fufferft 
a tranfmutation into the figure of envy. 
The kingdom of France Ihewed all thefc 

marks of declination long ago to ftilful ob- 
fcrvers ; 

A thoufand 
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A thoufand horrid prodigies foretold It : 
A feeble goremment, eluded laws^ 
A fa£liou8 populace, luxurious nobles, 
And all the maladies of Cnking ftates : 

as fays Demetrius in Dr. Johnfon's play, 
when his fnend in the firft fcene arraigns 
eternal Providence for not having Warned 
Greece of her impending deftiny by fome 
extraordinary event or prodigy. And I re- 
member going to fee the Mariage de Figaro 
when I was lad in Paris exadly ten years 
ago, when a gentleman near me faid : — 
** Eb ! comme nous fommes dsosnjbrJbs ! on 
prend tout (a pour Pe/prit.^^ So certain b 
it that our theatres exhibit the talle of the 
times ; and if that becomes fo far corrupted 
as to produce applaufe to low grotefque or 
eoarfe allufion, it is a lign we are deoene- 
kATiNG apace. ^ 



VOL. I. L ©EGRA- 
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DEGRADATION. DEPRIVATION OF DIGNITY 

DIVESTITURE. 



A DISMAL fet of fynonymcs to thofp 
in upper life among us, where for the moft 
part proud honour (lands in place of meek 
religion — proud honour, that (hrinks from 
the idea of divestiture, while it delights 
in the trappings of a court, and fears the de- 
privation OF DIGNITY more than the 
lofs of virtue or hope of a world to come. 
For although rifing glories occafion ftrongeft 
envy,as rifing fires kindle the greateft fmoke; 
yet can a man once eftablifhed in a high poft 
with difficulty endure to come down the 
Jleps he went up, the which is implied in that 
cruel word degradation; and he wa« 
more than man who fet us in his life and 
death the awful pattern of Chriftian humi- 
lity. For fliame is perhaps the ftrongeft of 

all 
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a11 paffions, amd harder to vanquifli thain an-' 
ger, love, or fear : Tbcy^ as a great divine 
fomewhere obferves, fly to mankind for re- 
drefs of grievances ; while fenfe of degra- 
hArio^^Jbame^ ^it& Jrom ihtm^ and makes 
an eye as (harp as a fword. Shame's bad 
eftate is feen in this, that its hope and felicity 
lies fo very low as to make night and obli* 

% 

vion, which are the terror of others, his wifli, 
his yyf—fallere et effiigerc eft triumpbus. 
Human nature has however in thefe lad 
days been fhewn a bright example of a fuf« 
fering monarch, whofe defcent from the 
throne was more glorious than almofl any 
king's acceflion j affording proof that de- 
PT^iVATiON OP DIGNITY but affcdls the 
eye, while increafe of juft eflimation fwells 
every heart, and makes us, while we lament 
the DIVESTITURE of onewho bore and loft 
hb faculties fo meekly, confefs at leaft that 
Chriftian lowlinefs, and virtuous defire of 
imitating his heavenly Mafter, could fupport 

L 2 a prince's 



L _ 



true patriotifin. " A king infplred with real 
love of his country is, as Lord BoUngbroke 
expre{res it, ioeftimable : becaufe he, and he 
alone can fave a fUte whofe rain is far ad- 
vanced ; but 'tis by his dignity and course 
he muft fave it, not his DEGRjtDjtriOK, The 
utmoft that a private man can do, who re- 
mains untainted by general contagion, is to 
keep 
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keep the fpirit of virtue alive in his own and 
perhaps a few other breafts; to proteft againft 
what he cannot ^der^ and claim what he 
cannot recover; and if the king makes him- 
felf a private man, be can do no more : 
whereas from the keyftone of the building 
we exped: that which alone can reflore it to 
firmnefs and folidity." Such was St. John's 
idea of a patriot king — how unlike to the 
mad dodbines held in France ! 



7 



TO DEROGATE, TO LESSEN THE VALUE 

OF, TO DISPARAGE. 



. THESE verbs are nearly fynony- 
mous, only the firft requires an ablative cafe 
after it, the laft an accufative ; the middle 
one is a circumlocutory phrafe. An ex* 
ample might eaiily be made to run thus, con- 
necting in fome meafure this article with the 

L 3 preceding. 
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preceding. Whea Bolingbroke gave the 
world his idea of a patriot king, the author 
was w«U known to be a man much difa£r 
fc&ad to the then prefent government, loofe 
in his principles, and a profefled contemner 
of the Chriftian fyftem ; yet could he find 
no purer model of true patrlotiim in mo^ 
narchic life than our glorious queen £lizar> 
beth, whom he holds forth as a pattern of 
princely excellence. Since it has been the mode 
however to disparage royalty,aIl the petty 
pens have been blunted with endeavours to 
LBSSEN THE VALUE OF her kiDgly virtucs, 
' and DEROGATE from her underftanding by 
charging her with weaknefs in imagining 
herfelf handfome, merely becaufc ftie wiftied 
if poflible to add the influence of a woman 
to the authority of a fovereign : while the 
noble writer juft mentioned, whom all man- 
kind confider as a confutnmate politicians^ 
faw clearly, and fays in her praife bold- 
ly, ^^ that fhe had private friendfhips and 

acknow- 
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acknowledged favourites, but that fhe never 
fufFered her frieads to forget llie was their 
queen, and when her favourites did, fhe 
made them fed that (he was fo ; for (adds 
he) decorum is as ncceflary to preferve the 
efteem, as condefcenfion is to win the af- 
fedicns of mankind. Condefcenfion how- 
ever in its very name and eflence implies 
fuperiority. Let not princes flatter them^ 
felves therefore ; they will be watched in 
private as much as in public life ; and thofe 
who cannot pierce further, will judge of 
them by the appearances they fliall exhibit 
in both. As kings then, let them never 
forget that they are men ; as men, let them 
never forget that they are kings.** 



L 4 ipSSPOND- 
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PESPONDENCY, HOPELESSNESS^ DESPAIR, 



FORM ^ fort ' of heart-rending clima:^ 
rather than a parallel — a climax too which 
time unhappily fcarce ever fails of bringing 
to perfe<flion. The lad of the three words 
impUes a fettled melancholy I thin]c, and 
i$ commonly fucceeded Sy fuicide — Very 
abfurdly — furej as our country, where 
'tis afferted the fin of felf- murder mod ob- 
tains, is the country whence hopeless- 
ness is more completely banilhed, than 
from any region under heaven. 

So many viciilitudes of fortune, fo many 
changes, fo many chances to repair a 
broken property occur in England, that a 
man is blameable here even for despond- 
ency — unpardonable if he gives way to 
despair: while fcntimental diftrefs is 
perhaps harder to endure here than in fe- 
I veral 



\ 
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veral places, ^md female refentmeut may 
be reafonably high in proportiou as *tis 
fatal. A woman deferted by her lover is 
not in fear of being forfaken by the bcrd^ 
in cities where lefs obfervation watches the 
condud of focial life ; hot while her name 
is bandied about by every mouth, her fi- 
gure caricatured in every print-fhop of Lokm 
don^ Poor Olympia (fay we) has appeared 
to be in a date of grievous dejedlion, end- 
ing in fad despondency indeed, fincc 
her lover's open and ungenerous defertion : 
his recent marriage with a lady inferior ia 
every thing but fortune, might have been 
expedied to cure her long permitted paf&on^ 
by (hewing her at length the hopelessness 

of being his. But a friend called at my 
houie to-day, and told the fervants,* that 
the news coming abruptly when her 
nerves were already in a ihattered ilate, and 

■ 

her weak health finking apace under the 
firft blow ; — this aggravation of an impro^ 

yoked 
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voked injuiy threw her by its narration 
into a fit of despair, from which the 
worif confcquences may be expeftcd. 



33 



. DISCOURSE, TALK, CHAT, CONFERENCE, 

4MD CONVERSATION. 



lliESE fubftantires, if not quite fyno- 

• • • 

nymous, are at leaft very clofely allied ; al- 
though the verbs which derive from them, 
fpread wider and keep a greater diftancc, 
I^or we CONVERSE together familiarly, we 
CONFER feriouflyj while chatting 
means merQ frivolous and good-humoured 
intercourfe to amufe oiu^felves and our 
companions at (mall mental expence. A 
clufter of petty fentences might eafily be 
foimed fo as to bring the five fubftantives at 
the head of this article clofe together— and 

3 cvea 
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even in fbme vnj conned them with the 
laft. 

EXAMPLE, 

In order to facilitate the good office, 
which although painful I had taken upon 
myfelf as a duty, .namely, the reconciling 
of my brother and his wife, who I under- 
flood were on the very verge of parting^ 
and had not (poken to each other for a fort- 
night paft, I thought it right in the firft 
place to obtain a conference with him 
in private ; and having gathered not with-^ 
out difficulty, from his repugnance to all 
pw COURSE upon the fubjeft, that after all 
his loud complaints laft winter, and more 
unpleafing fullennefs the beginning of this 
year, there was in fa£t nothing to lament 
at laft, but her extravagant turn and info- 
lent temper, qualities which however infup- 
port:able to an Englifh hufband, cannot in- 
jure female delicacy to be even openly pro- 
te(le4 againft^ and complained of; I chofe 

to 
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to hold my purpoied talk with the lady^ 
in company of her own particular friends, 
and above all, her Either ; that fo no mif- 
reprefentations might be made of my beha- 
viour; and during the courfe of fuch a 
CONVERSATION, I doubted not, could I 
once get them in familiar chat, that the 
whole truth might be obtsuned, and a final 
end put to thefe domeftic feuds, that have 
fo difgraced my brother's choice, and made 
me daily and deeply regret his leaving the 
tender Olympiia for this haughty dame; 
who brought a larger fortune certainly, but 
with it fuch a tr^n of pretenfions as would 
tax a larger income to fupport* 



PISMAL> 
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DISMAL, GLOOMY, MELANCHOLY, 
SORROWFUL, DARK, 



-. , 

ARE words which excite a train of 
ideas fo mournful^ we will hope they can 
fcarcely all be predicated of any place ex- 
cept a prifon, of any fituation unlefs that 
of the Royal Family in France, of any 
event if it be not fome recent one in that 
diftradied nation. — ^\Vhen their ftory is told 
however in future converfation, and horror 
fits on the fad liftener's looks ; the relater 
will be at liberty to dwell either on the 
blacknefs of thofe crimes which pregnant 
with cruelties, and fulminating death all 
around them, conftitute a clufter of ill-ar« 
ranged but dismal fcenes; — orelfe on the 
pale countenances of parting friends — pa- 
rents — fiflers — children — torn from the em- 
braces of their partners in affliction, and 

■ 

plunged 
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plunged in lilent, melancholy wocj. 
Then — while the sorrowful audience, 
with attentive anguifh watching the cata- 
ftrophe, hope that the gloomy profpeS; 
yet may clear — feme dark confpiracy 
thickens in the back-ground, and adds ob« 
Purity, which alone could heighten fuch 
dlflrcfs. 



Jd: 



DISSOLUTE, loose, UNRESTRAINED, 

RIOTOUS. 



IN this fynonymy I (hould expedl to 
find the beft reafons, and the caufes moft 
likely to produce thofe calamities which in 
our laft article were fo juftly lamented ; for 
not with more certainty do the hot and cold 
fits of an ague fucceed each other than does 
a long feries of melancholy hours, and 
thoughts, follow hard upon a courfe of 

Disso- 
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DISSOLUTE livings and loose manners. 
The laft vord is not exadtly fynonymous^ 
with the other three ; for although the 
perfon who refifts all order, and infills on 
leading an unrestrained life, commonly 
does break out into a riotous condudl; 
he may from the fame principle fink into 
floth, and melt in mere voluptuoufnefs, 
when all ties that held him to duty and de- 
corum are diflblved. — This however de- 
pends merely on the (late of his health and 
nerves ; for when principle is removed, in- 
ftindl muft govern : and let us recoiled that 
in man to whom reafon was given, and re- 
ligion revealed, the quality of inftinifi ig 
much lower than in brutes, where that 
alone was bellowed as fufficient guide* — 
No man could find his way home, like his 
loft fpaniel, without a tongue to enquire it ; 
no man could find the methods of efcape 
which prefent themfelvcs to a courfed hare, 
when fhe turns fhort in the middle of a 

fleep 
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ftccp declivity, arid ty fo doing dilappomts 
the dog, whole impetuous fpeed and length 
of body hurry him as it were over her, 
down to the very bottom; while Ihe 
mounting the hill, dips on the other fide it, 
and is fafe. But human creatures uKre-^ 
STRAINED become not brutes — they be- 
come fomething worfe; as milk turns to 
poifon if put out of its courfe, and inftead 
of being fwallowed by the mouth, is injed- 
cd Into the veins. — Liberty does the fame — 
fo does every thing. The fun, which af- 
fords light, and heat, and comfort to our 
fyftem, fixed as it is on high, in its due 
place — becomes when loosened from its 
orb, a comet flaming through the void, and 
firing every 'thing it meets with on the 
way. 



PISTEM- 
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DISTEMPER, MALADY, DISEASE, DISORDER, 

INDISPOSITION. 



FOREIGNERS if not warned— or as 
they always call it — advertifcd^ are apt to 
ufe the fecond of thefe words too frequent- 
ly, being feduced away from the others by 

its derivation. It has however a found of af- 
fectation with it when pronounced on flight 
occafions, as distemper conveys (I know 
not very well why) a grofs idea; while 
MALADY, feems aphrafe now wholly book- 
ifh— although we do fay that Hortenfia 
fince the fmall pox has laboured under an 
INDISPOSITION foconftant, that her friends 
fear it will at laft end in an incurable Dis- 

■ 

EASE. Such DISORDERS are indeed lefs 
dreadful than that contagious one, which^ 
before the ufe of inoculation was known, 
kept half the men and almoll all the women 
VOL. I. M in 
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m perpetual terror, and may be juftly 
ranked among the moft horrible complaints 
and dangerous maladies incident to hu- 
man nature : nor can we eafily be excufed 
the fin and folly of earrying it to countries* 
'f^here 'tis yet unknown, making depopula- 
tion the fad confequence of difcovery. . 



DROtL, COMICAL, GROTESQUE, 



THE firft of thefe words was long ufed 
in our language as a fubftantive, but grows 
obfolete as fuch in conveifation, where ir 
takes the French fenfe now exadly, and is 
fynonymous to every epithet that exprefles 
coarfe mirth divefted of all dignity, and 
titteft for buffoons. Some tune ago it was 
in conftant fervice as a verb ; but in thefe 
days we do not fay a man drolls upon 
his neighbour's foible, bbt how droll he 



^ » • 
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Is when he £0 entertains the company. I 
would obferve, that people met together on 
purpofe to laugh, and to be wantonly or 
idly merry, fhould at lead be attentive in 
the choice of fubjecfis to exert their fancy 
upon ; as nothing is more eafy than to be 
COMICAL, if the imagination is permitted 
to excite grot£SQ|J£ images upon topicksj^ 
particularly grave, and rationally ferious :— 

and I truft it is for that very reafon thefe 
DROLL gentlemen commonly choofe thofe 
fubje<fls for ridicule— becaufe the very op- 
pofition fufEcea to create the merriment, at 
flight expence of humour, wit, or learning, 
in fuch talkers ; who by mere knowledge 
of the clear obfcute in converfation, force 
out ftroog and immediate efiedi, with litde. 
or no jmerit. — Lefs innocent and not more 
valuable to thofe that excel in letters, life 
and languages are fuch pretenders, than is 
the Panorama viewed by painters — a mere 
deception^ ^d captandum vulgus* We muft 

M 2 confefs 
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confefs, however, that neither vulgar nor 
elegant minds are diverted with the fame 
kind of DROLLERY in different countries, 
where whatever is merely comical de- 
pends much upon the habits of life ; and 
the famous (lory of Italian humour will 
fcarce make an Englifh reader laugh per- 
tiaps, although 'tis a fort of {landing joke 
with tbem. I will irifert it, becaufe to many 
of my country people it may poflibly be 
new, and is certainly the faireft fpecimen 
of GROTESQUE manners in a nation that 
admits of infinite familiarity from fervants 
and low dependants, fuch as obtained in 
England a century ago, when the confe- 
quences of fuch kind of behaviour were not 
as they would now be, deftrudive to deco- 
rum, and even dangerous to fociety, ** A 
noble Florentine then had ordered a crane 
for dinner ; but his cook's fweetheart coming 
in hungry, he cut off a leg for bcr^ and 
fcnt the bird to table with but one: his 

mafter 
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mafter in a paflion called him up, and 
afked him if cranes had but one leg ? No, 
fir, replied the fellow with great prefence 
of mind, and your excellency never faw 
thofe animals with toe. Did I never in« 
deed ? faid my lord, ftill more provoked — 
order the carriage to the door direftly.-^ 
The open chaife was brought, and the 
cook put into it by his matter's direction ; 

who feizing the reins, drove him to the 
neighbouring lake three miles from the pa^- 
lace, where flood numbers of cranes by the 
water-fide as is their cuftom upon one leg, 
with the other drawn up under their wing. 
Now look, fir, faid the cunning fellow — they 
are all fo, you may perceive j not one of 
them has more than one leg. You are im-» 
pudent enough, replies the nobleman, we 
will fee prefently if they are all lame : and 
fuddenly crying Hoo^ booy away fcam* 
pered the birds on as many limbs as they 
could mufter. — Oh ! but, my lord, returns 

M 3 the 
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the DROLL cook COMICALLY, this IS not 
fair: — you never cried Hoo boo to the 
crane upon our difh, or who Icnows but he 
might have produced two legs as well as 
tfaefe? 



zacs=r::=r 



irO DROP, TO FALL, TO TUMBLE, TO SINK 

SUDDENLY. 



THESE neuter verbs are not fynony- 
mpus; becaufe although whatever drops 
muft in fonve meafure fall, yet every thing 
that FALLS does not neceflarily drop. A 
anan climbed a tree in my orchard yefterday, 
for example, where he was gathering apples ; 
having miffed his footing, I faw him, after 
many attempts to fave himfelf by catching 
at boughs, &c. fall at length to the 
ground — the apples dropped out of his hand 

1 on 
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on the &rft xnpKmfit of his flipping. To 
SINK sifi>{>BNi.)f» haJf implies that he fell 
in water, ualefe vfe fpeaJc of fuch an earth- 
<][uake as oiioe^eft roved the beautiful town 
of Port Royal in Jamaica^ "when the ground 
cleaving into many iiCurefi^ people auKK 
JN on the fudden ; fome breaft-high, odietB 
entirely out of £ighL To tumrlk is an 
.^Ql of odd pieoipitaiscry, and often m^eans 
voluntai^ faxcs endui^ed, or eluded fay 
fearle&iie& and- adroit agility: ^tis-^eh a 
verb active, a trick pUyed to get aioneyi, 
and fhew the powers of humanity at an 
efcape, as in feats of harlequinery ; or the 
ftrange thing done many years ago by Gri- 
maldi, a famoiis grote^ue dancer, eminent 
for powers of this kind, at the Meufe Gate 
inLqudon; where having made ft mock 
quarrel^ and fhipped himfelf as M inteqdiag 
to fight, previoufly colle£tii>g a fmall circle 
to fee the battle, he fuddenly fprung over 
his antagonifls and fpe£tators' heads, and 

M4 TUM- 



DROWSY, SLEEPY, INCLINED TO SLUM5E«. 



V 



OF thefc lazy adjeaives, the firft Is moft 
poetical I think, the fecond moft familiar, 
and the third moft proper, if we fpeak fe- 
rioufly of a perfon difpofcd to letharg^ ha- 
bits, and labouring under preternatural in- 
clination 
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clination to slumber. The Palace of Sloth, 
in the Lutrin de Boileau, affords more va- 
riety of thefe leaden epithets than one wotdd 
have thought could have been brought to- 
gether ; and the laft line remains yet in pof- 
feflion of unattainable excellence, Ypite of 
all efforts to imitate and furpafs it, when the 
goddefs, 

■ 

Lafle de parler, fuccombant fpus 'effort, 
Soupire, etend les bras, ferme roeil, & s'endort. 

Our Dn Garth, it is true, in his Diipen- 
fary, has introduced King William's praifel 
as deftrudtive of sleepiness, after the 
French poet — they want however the grace 
of novfJty. Pope's lines in the Dunciad 
are better, when Dulnefs proclaims a re« 
ward to thofe who could keep their eyes 
open while fome Aupid books were to be 
read by drony fouls with a uniform mono- 
tony of vpice, and ikys,- 



If 



I 
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If there be man who o'er fucb works can wake> 
Sleep's all-£ubduii)g pow'r who dares defy» 
And bdaft Ulyffes* car with Argus* eye ; 
To him wc grant out ampleft pow'rs to fit 
Judge of all prefentj paft, an d future wit. 
Theh fROunt the clerks^ and in one lazy tone 
Thro' the long heavy painful page dra^l on ; 
Soft creeping words on words the fenfe compofe. 
At every line th^y ftretch, they yawn, they dofe-. 
And now to this fide, now to that they nod, 
As verfe or profe infufe the drowst god. 

But I will haften to conclude a fynonymy 
fo cppreflive, left in an evil hour my own 
book prove one of her favourites. 



•iT.Tf 



DRUNKENNESS, INTOXICATION, LDRIETY. 



A N odious fynonymy to women, and 
foreigners from climates wliere the coun- 
try's warmth needs no additional or fafti- 

tious 
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tiouG fire« It 19 meantime a melancbolf 
refle^on which we read in Salmon^s Ga- 
zetteet — ^a book fomewhat too hafHly thrown 
by — how the inhabitants of almoft every 
country poiTefs fome plant become peculiarly 
dear to them, for its powers of producing 
INTOXICATION.— The vine, the poppy, are 
not always u/ed as cordials or paregoricks, 
but a temporary drunkenness, or durable 
BBRIETY, are the effeds propofed. Nor is; 
the brute creation unwilling to participate 
in the vices of humanity. A game cock 
will eat toaft dipt in flrong beer with infi* 
nite delight, as feeders know full weH, when 
they inftigate the noble creature to his ruin ; 
and the cuftom of giving an elephant opium 
balls when he goes out to war, has always 
been known in the Eaft, where that drug 
gives heightened fpirits, not inclination to 
llumber as here : — perhaps becaufe there 
they poflefs the pureft parts of a juice flow- 
ing fpontancoufly from the wounded plant ; 

while 
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while we are contented with the meconium ^ 
produced by beating and fqueezing the leaves 
and ftem^ and draining the dregs off for ufe. 
In countries however where neither betel^ 
nor coculus Indicus, no deleterious vegeta- 
ble can be found— Man, unable or unwill- 
ing to endure refleftion upon his own ex- 
iftence, afraid of his reafon, and defirous 
to drown it— 'as fays the old book oj rela- 
tive geography — finds out a method of 
making himfelf drunk, by being placed 
upon his head by his companions, who twirl 
him round and round, while he flopping up 
both his ears with his fingers becomes as 
he wifhed intoxicated. 



DUBIOUS, DOUBTFUL, UNCERTAIN, 



ADVERBS, or adverbial adjedives, very 
nearly fynonymous, of which the firft was 

moft 
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mod ufed in converfation till about twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, when a popular 
though paltry drama, by putting it ill pro* 
nounced into a clown's mouth, r^dered it 
11 diculous ; and peopk grew afraid of utter- 
ing the word, left ludicrous ideas fhould be 
fuddenly excited, and turn as we fay the 
laugh againft him who fpoke, by forcing 
the image of their favourite buffoon upon 
the company. Such mean impreflions how- 
ever wear away by time, leaving only the 

half-effaced head and fool's cap to puzzle 
antiquarians ; when, the motto growing un- 
certain, leaves the ill-expreffed face of 
very doubtful original, and inclines con- 
noifleurs to be dubious in naming the 
coin. . Johnfoh relates a fimilar accident to 
have been the theatrical death of Thorn- 
fou*s Sophonifba. Slight caufes will operate 
on the mere tafle of pleafure ; yet we may 
not unreafonably pity the author who is 
pommeled down thus with a farthing candle, 
5 as 
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aa I have heard Dr. Groldfmith fa/ he once 
faw a man eminent in ih-ength treated at an 
alehouie for a wager. The manner play- 
ing the trick I have forgotten; but the 
ftrong fellow was Inadc to fubmit, though 
his antagonift had no other weapon — and 
therein confifted the joke. Bentley fufFered 
much in the fame way from Pope's tor- 
menting him ; but 'twas a mere temporary 
fuffering. 



DUCTILE, FLEXIBLE, SOFT, YIELDING, 
PLIABLE, MALLEABLE. 



THE firft of thefe is I know not why 
chiefly appropriated by books, and even 
ufed more when writing about things than 
perfons; though Addifon, whofeftyle in the 
Freeholder approaches to colloquial, men- 
tions a DUCTILE and eafy people, not diffi* 

cult. 
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cult to be worked upon* I think the word 
Very happy when applied to temper j how- 
ever the hard as folid wife-ones of this world 
defpife a flexible difpofition, and take ad« 
vantage of a soft and yielding one. 
Pliable feems foraehow referable more to 
body than to mind : one fays rightly that in 
youth the limbs are more pliable, and any 
little diftortion eafier fet to rights, than when 
the figure has attained more maturity ; but 
without a ductile mind, no labour of the 
teacher can produce much fruit of know- 
ledge in the learner ; who, inftead of hard- 
ening himfelf in his own opinion with in- 
flexible perfuafion that he knows beft, fhould 
remember that the nobleft of all metals, 
gold, is the mofl pure and at the fame time 
mofl MALLEABLE and mofl dudile of any. 
I have omitted tensile on the lift, al- 
though perhaps as good a word as they, only 
becaufe 'tis out of ufe in talk, and chiefly 
found in works of art, as chymiftry, &c. 

DULL. 






^ ,_ 5TUPID, HEAVY. 



^ ; :\r £ril upon this flat and infipid lift 
;,- "Vv-c has greatly enlarged the fignifi- 
,-.-or* and taught us to call every thing 
j^'^L that was not immediately and pofi- 
uvtly witty. This is too much, furely ; 
anJ indeed one finds it received fo only in 
ih^ Dunciad or Eflay upon Criticifm. In- 
tbrmation may be heavy fometimes with- 
out being stupid or dull, I think; its 
own weight of matter may render it fo ; and 
he who conveys ufeful knowledge fhould 
neither be mocked nor flighted becaufe he 
happens to be unfl?:illed in the art of levi- 
gating his learning to hit the ftrength or ra- 
ther feeblenefs of moderns to endure it. 

There is however a kind of talk that is 
merely heavy, and in no fenfe important. 

Such convcrfation has been lately called a 
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hor€^ from the idea it gave fome old fportf- 
man originally I believe of a horfe that 
hangs upon his rider^s hand wi^ a weight 
of STUPID impulfe^ as if he would bere the 
very ground through with his nofe ; tiring 
the man upon his back moft cruelly. The 
cant phrafe ufed at thofe public fchools^ 
where they call a boy who is not quick-wit* 
ted, and cannot be made a fcholar, a blunt^ 
is fo good, that I tigh for its removal into 
focial life, whae blunts are exceedingly 
frequent, and we have no word for them. 
Dullard is out of ufe; we find it now only in 
Shakefpeare. 



p.UxMB, SILENT, MUTE, 

1'" " 

THE firft of thefc not ftridly fynony- 

mous adje^ves impKes original incapacity 

vol. I. N or 



1 
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or fudden deprivation of fpeech ; the others 
allude to volition : a man cboofes to be si->« 
LENT and fit MUTE in company, though 
not DUMB by nature — he has perhaps no-^ 
thing to fay3 and makes a virtue of necef* 
fity — or lies perdu to watch the talk of his 
companions, and turn it into ridicule where 
he is more familiar —or he writes down what 
other people are faying, and publiihing his 
paltry farrago a dozen years afterwards, gains 
money for his treachery, and praifc for his 
knowledge of anecdote — oy like Humphrey 
Gubbins in the old comedy, keeps silent 
in the parlour, whilft in the kennel he i& 
loudeft of them all. The laft word, when 
it turns fubftantive, exprefles the Turkifh 
flave, who in his earlicft years had his tongue 
torn out by the barbarous minifters of def* 
potifm to enfure silence concerning their 
intrigues, &c. ^ Tlie fecond and third how-^ 
ever arc fomewhat too nearly related, though, 

Milton 
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MUtaoh does join them in a poetic union 
{carce allowable in common converfation : 

An3 the mute Silence hift along, 
'Lcfs Philomel will deign a fong ; 
In her fweeteft, faddeft plight. 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night. 



w .^j . . -> . 



PUNGEON, PRISON, CLOSE PRISON. 



GONVERSATION has carried this 
word away fomehow far from its prbpcr 
place ; a dungeon giving no other idea 
than that of fome fubterraneou$ cavern 
like thofe in our old Gothic caftles, where 
if the PRISON is no longer vifiblc, die well 
remains. And there is a dungeon of 
this kind flill exifting at Rome, where* 
the comn^on people tell us Saint Peter was 
kept, and the antiquaries aver tha( date 
prifoners of great dignity were confined;. 
neither of which fadls appeared to me 

N 2 pofliblc 
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pofiiblc when I faw the place, (till left that 
Jugnrtha had lived in it feven months. Since 
the refiftance which the unhappy queen of 
France's health made agwift a fituation no 
lefs horrible, however, any tale may be be-* 
lieved, either of cruelty in thofe endued with 
power, or power of endurance in thofe en-, 
dued With patient fortitude. Meantime the 
word pUNQEOH was originally fynonymous 
with tower or turret, which Bochart and 
Bryant derive from theoldChaldaic,I believe; 
and the term Tor ftill remains in Derbyfhire 
and in Wales for high places, caftles on the 
hill top, &c. The learned may fettle whether 
that comes from the Saxon divinity Tbor^ 
who had his refidence on places naturally or 
^artificially eminent; or whether the word 
relates to a politer etymology. Certain it 
feems that Torh was the fire tower or Pharos 
of antiquity, whence the Latin Turris ; and 
Etruria v^^s according to fome fcholars called 
the Land of Towers, or turrets, which is ftill 

a very 
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A very proper appellation for a diflrld where 
they yet abound, though no longer in ufe 
either as beacons or dungeoks. Diony- 
fius kept his prifoners on a rock ; and old 
Evander, in the claffical tragedy ever a fa- 
vourite with the public, is confined accord- 
ing to juft coftume at the top of a fteep 
l^ace overlooking the fea: for dungeons 
and towers were commonly placed near the 
ocean, for increafe of difficulty fhould the 
prifoners attempt to efcape. And there were 
towers of other denominations befide thofe 
intended for confinement ; as we all now 
know that the Cyclops were places of this 
kind, with a light or fire burning in the middle 

of the upper ftory — whence the idea of their 
being giants, with one broad eye in the midft 
of their foreheads : while jfmpb^tirity the 
oracular tower, was by its maritime fituation 
cafily converted into the wife of Neptune, 
and called Ampbitrite. But enough, and too 
much, concerning this fynonymy. 

N 3 DTTRA-^ 
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DURABILITY ahi> DURATION 



ARE eflentially and metaphylically diC^ 
Fereat ; yet a foreigner may find them novr 
and then ufed as fynonymes in common con- 
veriution, or fancy he finds them fo ufed, 
when a philofopher tells him that fublmiary 
happinefs is of ihort duratioi^i, becaufe in 
the world itfelf there is little durability* 
Now *tis evident that could thefe words even 
be changed each for other without impro- 
priety, yet would fuch a tranfpofition be na 
proof of their fynonfmyr They arc two- 
diftind qualities belonging to our terra- 
queous globe and its contents, am^ong which 
very few have th^ power of long continuance^ 
the thing implied by durability, a term 
merely relative indeed— 'for although rock» 
and mountains do certainly pofTeis it in s 
degree bey«fici-.tre«fr and 4akes,.yet is na 
« • fiuterial 
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toalerial mould endued with capacity of du- 
ration, becaufe that word Implies eter- 
nity ; norilan a juft idea of that be obtained 
by or from the permanent parts of fpace, 
but rather from the fleeting and perpetually 
peri(hing parts of fuccefliom Such an imper- 
feft notion is at lead the trueft we can form, 
while confined in our pf efent houfe of clay : 
a better will doubtlefs pfcfent itfelf to us, 
when fixed in a ftate of immortality — when, 
though ideas fhdl multiply and fucceed each 
other ad infinitum^ none fhall perifh ; but 
DURATION fhall be acknowledged though 
decay fhall be no more — 'an idea as difficult 
for a finite creature to comprehend as to ex* 
prefs. It is not however necefTary to think. 
very acutely or reafon very profoundly, in 
order to deny their pretenfions to common 
fenfe, who would attribute perpetual dura- 
tion to a world which contains nothing 
within it of great durability — ^^who fee 
all its ptfts in a perpetual flux, and yet pro- 

N 4 nounce 
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nounce the whole to be eternal — and appro* 
priate to matter which is in hourly decay, 
that power of duration belonging only 
to pure and true fpirit, which not confid- 
ing of any parts at all can be feparated only 
by creative power, and that in a manner 
beyond our comprehcnfion. 



ssr 



DUSKY, CLOUDY, OBSCURE, 



' IS the fpot we inhabit, ufing thefe adjec- 
tives in a literal fenie, according to their juft 
and natural fynonymy: dusky, cloudy, 
and OBSCURE will of courfe be our reafon* 
ings on fubjedts above our powers of under- 
ftanding ; for fo in a figurative fenfe we ac- 
cept thefe epithets moft expreffive of that 
which is acknowledged moft difficult to ex- 
prefs — untnteUigibtlity — half-comprehended 
notions of half-^diftinguKhed, indiftin A ideas, 

. . like 
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like filent fhadows fleeting -by in a dusky 
night, when cloudy vapours conceal Che 
moon, and an obscure cavern exhibiting 
total blacknefs is all which convinces us that 
we enjoy even partial illumloation. But too 
inuch of thefe gloomy fynonymes j—pafa 
we to 



DUTIES, ACTS, or FORBEARANCES. 

ENJOINED BY RELIGION OR 

MORALITY. 



THAT every man has fome duties, 
and certain people have many, was ncfft 
difputed . till of late years, when a general 
releafe feems to have been figned by thofe 
who enjoy a felf-created authority to model 
the moral world after a new fafhion ; or n« 
ther to break up its prefent form, and reduce 
it fo far as in them lies to its original chaos* 

Acts 
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Acts of juftice aad punifhment of cnnici^ 
unmixed with atij fpirit of public or private 
ttvenge^the forbearance of which is a 
bUTt indifpenfable to Chriftians, will we 
hope follow hard upon fuch enormous tran& 

greflions, the remembrance of which ought 
perhaps rather to be erafed than chronicled^ 
that fo the fucceflbrs of fuch men might ne* 
ver hear their fathers^^homblc depravit74 
Meantime while they yet exift, let thofe who 
mangle the bodies and libel the name o( 
their fuperiors far in talents, birth and 
beauty, recoUeCt (they love a ftory out of 
ancient Greece) how Stefichorus the poet, 
fon of Hefiod, was faid to be flruck blind 
while he fung or recited his verfes intended 
to lampoon the lovely queen of Sparta; and 
though no one doubted Helena's mifcon- 
dudj all joined to applaud the juftice of 
Heaven in punifhing him who had certain^ 
ly no right to arraign it» 



fiAG£R«> 
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EAGERNESS, EARNESTNESS, VEHEMENCE, 
AVIDITV—ARDOUR IN PURSUIT. 



THESE vary with their theme, I think — 
A man is faid to follow pleafures with £A* 
OERKBSS, to feek knowledge with ear- 
nestness, to prefs an argument with ve- 
hemence, to thirft for power with ambi* 
tious AVIDITY, and drive a flying enemy be- 
fore him with ARDOUR of purfuit. The firft 
term and the fourth are clofcft in affinity^ 
and are, if not wholly, very nearly fynony- 
mousj as EAGERNESS implies hafte to devour 
—and AVIDITY is only a Wronger expreffion 
to the iame purpofe. All thefe may howe- 
ver be brought clofe together without ^u- 
tology. In laft Tuefday's long plejadings, . 
iay we for example, Berofus really fjpoke 
with fuch a folemn earnestness, thatas, 

. 7 ^f 
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my opinions were unfettled at entering the 
hali| my heart confefTed the powers of 
oratory, and caught his ardour for the 
punifhment of crimes fo contrary to the 
true ipirit of benevolence and peace : but 
when Sempronius (landing up prefled the 
iame caufe, my feelings recoiled from £A* 
0£RN£SS fo defperate, that it fee^ied rather 
grofs AVIDITY for the blood of an unhappy 
fellov/ creature though criminal, than a 
zealous care for preferving the rights of hu- 
manity undifturbed* 



I I ' ■ ■ ■ I -AJ 



EGREGIOUS, EMINENT, REaiARKABLE, 

DISTINGUISHED. 



THESE although fimilar are not fynony- 
mous ; for although a lady may be distin* 
<jtyisHED from the common herd as a pret* 
ty woman, fhc need not for that reafon be 

3 celebrated 
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falebnited as an eminent beauty ; and if 
ihe does think fit to render herfelf fome« 
what REMARKABLE for the fuperior ele« 
gance pf her drefs, it is by no means necef- 
fary fhe ihould be an ecregiovs fool to 
every new fafhion ; altering and changing 
after the caprices of others lefs fit to lead 
the way than herfelf. 

^Tis (aid too with propriety enough, that 
Umbra is a fellow of fd little original con^ 
fequence, thatfighing to be distinguish-* 
£D he is obliged to make himfelf remark* 
able by imitating the manners and even 
foibles of his more important friends, and 
by lamenting in himfelf fome errors which 
he never committed, and fbme faults he was 
never known to pofTefs, This is like a 
child who climbs on an ant*ohillock to make 
itfdf EMINENT : — 'tis true; nor can poor 
Umbra with aB his endeavours procure to 
Mmfelf any higher chara^er from fociety, 

but 
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but that of beings as lago fays» EOREor 
OUSLY an af& - 



"tm 



' ELABORATE, WELL-WROUGHT, HIGHLV 

FINISHED, &c. 



THE firft of th^fe i$ the elegant word 
which the others explain by periphrafis. 
We fay an elaboj^ate work ufually com^ 
mands refpe^fl, while another lefs highly 
FINISHED ftealsaway ourfondnefs« — What 
I wrote fafteft, Pope tells his friend in con^- 
fidence, always pleafed beft ; yet waa 
Pope's peculiar forte rather coniedt nicety 
than bold excellence. If however we ufe 
the firft word for a poem — 'tis better when 
fpeaking of mechanic art to take up the fe- 
cond or third. A table neatly inlaid we 
praife by faying how well wrought it 

is; 
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Is ; and commend the polifhing and go« 
drooning filver plate, by obferving that 
'tis HIGHLY FINISHED. It may be here 
obferved, that workmanfhip properly fo 
called is carried to its actne of ingenuity 
in England, fuperior to arty country upon 
earth — while German artificers are infinite- 
ly beyond Italian ones, who feem not to be 

endued with patience fufiicieht even to de^ 
(ire perfedion, being contented the mo- 
ment ftrong effedl has been produced. — 

■ • 

The harmony of German mufick is for 
that reafon far more elaborate than* 
any thing we can find in the fimplicity 
animated by genius of the Italian fchools^ 
yrhere the c^cGt is confefledly more jpow- 






TO 
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TO ELECT, TO SELECT, TO CHOOSE. 



THESE verbs, though nearly fynony* 
mouSy are yet appropriated in the language 
of converfetion, where a lady will tell you 
that (he has no power to choosb her own 
partner even in a dance, but muft wait till 
the mafter of the ceremonies has gone round 
to S£L£CT among the gentlemen prefent 
one for that purpofe. If he is of confide- 
yation ia the country, and likely to be 
JIECTED member of parliament for the bo- 
rough at his father's death, fhe will not- 
withftanding be well enough pleafed with 
his choice, and her mother will take tickets 
next feafon for the mafter*s. benefit ball to 
ihew her gratitude for this mark of his at- 
tention, and to fecure its continuance till 
her daughters are difjpofed of* 



TQ 
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TO EMANaPATE, TO SET FREE, 

TO MANUMIT, o* DELIVER 

FROM SLAVERY. 



THESE words, though all produdive of 
the moft pleafing ideas, are not for that rea- 
fon ftridly fynonymous : the third particu^ 
larly^ implies the power of doing an aft with, 
our own hands, and muf^ fhortly become 
ufelefs ; for who can manumit when fer- 
vitude fhall be no more ? When the hu- 
man foul however is set free from all 
corporeal temptations, by the diflblution of 
that body which contains it, how will theirs 
rejoice that have from pure motives, from 
honeft and generous principles, contributed 
towards emancipating the Blacks, and 

DELIVBRINO them FROM SLAVERY ! HoW 

much more dill will thofe have reafon to 

rejoice that never abufed authority and 

VOL. I, O power^ 
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power, while fuch precious jewels were 
committed to their charge ! or helped to 
bring forward this extraordinary yet appa* 
rently half neceflary difpofition in the world 
to clofe up every breach of diflindtion, and 
tear away the boundaries 'twixt man and 
man ; thofe once facred limits, long pre- 
fcribed by fociety ; and permitted if not aftu- 
ally appointed by Heaven^ as guardians of 
civilized life ! 



« 



TO ENDITRE, TO BEAR, TO SUPPORT, TO 
SUSTAIN, TO UNDERGO, 



ARE very near to a very exa£t fynony- 
my ; only that the firft verb implies fome- 
what of patience, which the others do riot, 
and I feel too as if the laft was more of an 
adive quality than the others.— We may 
obferve for inftance, that tranquil and fedatc 

fpirits 
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fpirits ENDURE afflidions of the mind which 
ftrong and vigorous imaginations can fcarce-^ 
I7 UNDERGO ; as in bodily difbrefTes, expe- 
rience has informed us, that the tobuft and 
able mariner is lefs capable of sustain- 
ing himfelf in a famine^ and bears to be 
put on fhort allowance with lefs power to 
fupport the change, than men more feeble 
by nature : — ^the truth is, he r^uires more 
food, and the lofs of it deffaroys him much 
foonen— -Thofe feamen who came acrofs the 
Atlantic with brjive Captain Inglefield in an 
open boat, were the weakeft failors of his 
crew — the ftrong ones died of hunger; and 
it may be remembered that a woman came 
alive out of the black hole at Calcutta— 
where fo many men perifhed for want of 
air and waten 



2 MVBMTtf 
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■ ENEMY, OPPONENT, ANTAGONIST, 

ADVERSARY, FOE. 



•THF; Englifli ai^fomctimcs laughed at 
by otiicr Tiationsi becaufe vrith us theft 
words aire not as with them, perfcdlly fyno- 
nymoiis.^-^The fecond and tliird however 
are befl: ufed, I believe, to exprefs immediate 
arid particular conteft, though perhaps ^th- 
out any perfonal ill will ; the firft, fourth, 
and fifth denote refolute and lafting enmity. 
Thofe who cannot conceive oppofition with- 
out rancour, or ftruggle without malevo- 
lence, muft be taught by a trifling example* 
For though Tancred was my opponent, 
fays a true Briton, when we contefted the 
county election two years ago, and each 
party delighted in whetting their favourite 
againft his antagonist with abfurd ea- 
gernefe and empty paffion ; as all that vio- 
• ' " ^ - lence 
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* and fury was but intended to ferve a 
itory purpofe, I fee not that we need 
ettled EJiEMiflS Itir this reafon ; but if 
foolilh fellow -will be an adversary, 
lim at leaft be an open and declared 
not a filent, private, or infidious 

* • 

his laft fubftantivc is I think peculiarly 
gctick, and happily applied in Otway's 

■ 

\ drama : no one who remembers Barry 
Forget the general fhudderwhcnhefdd, 

re heard how defperate wretches like myfelf 
[ave wandered out at this dead time o' night 
'o meet the roE of mankind in his walk. 

Venice Preseilveix 



O 3 ENTER- 
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ENTERTAINMENT, AMUSEMENT, DIVERSION, 
JIECREATION, PASTIME, 



THESE agreeable fubftantives, never ii^ 
fuch ufe as now, are of various defcriptions, 
though ftill approaching to fynonymy. The 
£rft has a metaphorical reference to hofpIta« 

# 

ble treatment, and the fourth to a reftora-r 

• • • « 

tion of the body'^ exhauftcd particles by 
food ; I fhould therefore willingly in i^tel- 
ledual cafes confider agreeable converfation 
as the moft delighful entertaii^ment 
to the mind, and a cheerful hour or even^ 
ing's chat with intelligent well-bred friends, 
the moft pleafant of all moments — becaufe 
fpent in true recreation. One's ideas 
fpring and fhoot forth in a congenial foil 
with new and frefh vigour^^ while eager tc 
imbibe the communication froni thofe whc 
impart it, and feci new powers rife in the 
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Ibul at approach of the kindred attradion. 
Some other pastimes however muft be 
admitted, or we (hould conftrain life too 
much, and vary it too little. As a remedy 
to this eviJ, and in order to divert, or turn 
away eur thoughts from too ferious reflec- 
tion, cards have been invented: — but as 
they fatigue the mind with ufelefs attention, 
in almoil an ec^ual or fuperior degree with 
many an art and fcience, while the body 
is chdnfed down to a fedentary pofture as 
completely as ftudy could herfelf have de- 
tained it, I rejoice exceedingly that oar 
Gothick anceftors have taught ws in Eng- 
land, to draw the moil animating and. 
manly amusement from the fports of the 
field} innocent s^nd cheerful pleafures, 
taken moderately in our neighbour's com- 
pany and prefence, the only diversions 
properly fo called, that are at once natural 
and rational for humanity to exutl in, as 
lords of the creation, to whom original 

O 4 tommand 
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commaad was given to replenifli the eaith 
and fubdue its brute inhabitants, by cultivat-i 
ing the friendfhip of feme, and entering into s^ 
league againft others, whofe deflru^ve tern-* 
per and difpofition help to difturb the peacq 
of the foreft and the warble of the groves. 



ENVY, EMULATION, RIVALRY. 



THOSE writers who flatter human na-. 
tare, no doubt in order to mend it, by tempt- 
ing their readers to merit praife fo defirable, 
tell us that the two firft of thefc are tiot fy- 
nonymous, and I hope they are right. The 
firft is however fo black and deteftable a 
vice, that I tremble to fee any elegant head- 
drefs given to cover and conceal the fnakes 
under the pleafmg appearance of emula- 
TIOJN ; and am well perfuaded that one can- 
not be too cautious of encouraging rivalry 
2 among 
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among children or young perfons, left the 
EMULATION we^xcite may degenerate into 
ENVY, and left a progrefs in arts and fciences 
ihould be ill obtained dX the tpo dear expeuco 
of purity and virtue* 



ESTEEM, VENERATION, REGARD, VALUl, 



THOUGH the fecond of thefe fubftan^ 
tives does moft certainly include all the reft, 
yet may they all fubfift, and are adually 
oftenefl found without it* 

EXAMPLE, 

Every man has in the courfe of a mode* 
rately long life, fet I fuppofe an imnienfe 
VALUE upon fomc miftrcfs little deferving 
his ESTEEM, fome fervant who never me* 
rited his regard, or on fome firiend who 
had iUU fewer claims to his veneration; 

but 
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but it was the opinion of a wife man I once 
k&ew, that the regard even of a great 
mind might be won without difficultjr by 
fkilful people, without any en\inent qualifi<- 
cations at all, merely from a diligent appli-* 
cation of thofe inferior ones that render fome 
perfons in th^ world ufeful if not abfolutely 
bec^ary to others. This power is however 
better called influence, Uian any term in our 
fynonymyj though we can fcarce refufc 
them that of value, when thofe for whom 
all mankind have a jufl estee^ cannot gq 
^n without them* 



fO EXCUSE, TO EXTENUATE, TO 

APOLOGIZE, 



ARE verbs very nearly yet not ftridWy 
fynonymous, while 'tis furely not diflio- 
aourable to apologize for faults that will 

4 fcarce 
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fcarce admit extenuation; becaufe the 
2lQl of APOLOGIZING implies a half coa^ 
feflion of the crime or error, while he who 
produces falfe motives as an excufe, or urges 
fpme flaw in his oppoojpat's ch^ra^er by way 
of EXTENUATING the ofience, defigos that 
you fhould flill think he was right from the 
firft, and that you fhould even confefs your 
mifapprehenfion of his pafl condudl. This is 
adding meannefs to injury ; and very diffe- 
rently does Philips make the fon of Achille;^ 
behave, when flightly apologizing to 
Hermione he nobly avpws that £iult.hi6 
heart permitted him not to avoid, and fays 
(o the lady he has ill treated^ that 

Pyrrhiis fliall ne'er approve his own injuftice. 
Or form excuses when his heart condemns 



I (hould be forry this fentiment were found 
in L'Andronjaque de Racine, from whence 
the play is taken j it ought to be that of an 

ancient 
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andent Greek 011I71 ^^ ^^ honeft Englilb- 
man* 



^ 
^ 



TO EXTEND, TO STRETCH, TO AMPLIFY, 

TO DILATE. 



IN a mere literal fenfe thefe verbs are 
each retreating from fynonymy, or con- 
nexion with the others : for if gold for in- 
ftance does admit eafily of being extend- 
ed, we can fcarce call that amplifying 
which rather implies dimini/hing its parts, 
even in the very adt of dilating them; 
although by dint of stretching them 
forward, fpace certainly becomes occupied in 
a longer not wider direftion. 

Speaking figuratively of writers or con- 
verfers, we fay the man amplifies when 
Jie crowds fuperfluous circumftances around 

his 
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his^ ftory, in order to increafe its importance 
by fwellifig its bulk; and that he £XT£NI)8 
himfeif on fuch a fubjeft, when he wearies 
the readers or audience with drawing into 

length fomc trifling fad that naturally lies 

< 

clofe and low j or when at the expence of 
folidity he dilates his arguments till they 
become diflfufed into feeblenefsi and evapo- 
rates all his meaning into air. The Queen 
of Dulnefs then fits in fulleft majefty, when^ 
as Mr. Pope defcribes, 

Her AMPLE prcfence fiHs up all the fpace^ 
A veil of fogs DILATES her awful face. 



TO EXTOL, TO PRAISE, TO COMMEND, 

TO CELEBRATE. 



IT fecms as if commendation ftood loweft, 
OB this fcale^ if fcale it is, and meaneft^ if we- 

lay 
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■ 

tajthe words on a parallel line together; ye* 
I believe 'tis generally underftood that we 
COMMEND virtue, while we celebrate 
knowledge, and that we feel difpofed to 
PRAISE a man's learning, whofe genius we 
EXTOL. Should this method of confidering 
the verbs in queftion be approved, a fo- 
rcigijier might, after perufmg what our 
greateft critic has thought fit to fay of our 
greateft poets, be ftyled judicious for affert- 
'iijig among his own countrymen that Doctor 
Johnfon commends Ifaac Watts with de- 
light> and celebrates with pleafure the 
fuperiority of Dryden ; that he Praises 
Pope and Addifon with deliberate and calm 
cfteem of their great merit, while Shake- 
fpeare*s general powers and Milton's Para- 
dife Loft are by him juftly and zcaloufly ex- 
tolled above them all. 



J^XVBE-^ 
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EXUBERANT, REDUNDANT, SUPERFLUOUS, 



SEEM to run up into a climax of pleni« 
tude, beft explained by a trifling example ; 
as if one fhould fay, what I have heard to be 
ftridly true, that travellers going up the river 
Senegal, in order to explore the country, and 
enable themfelves by experience to relate 
fuch effefts as follow naturally the fervour 
of an African climate, found the grafs and 
foliage on its banks fo copious, and the 
flowers fo exceflively exuberant, that our 
failors fainted from the superfluous fra- 
grance ; while the philofophical indiidduals 
of this difcovering party attributed the laviih 
cxcefs of vegetation not wholly to the pene- 
trating warmth of a vertical fun, but to thofe 
enriching rains which are fo redundant 

in 
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in that countrjr at certain periods of the 
year. 



iA^B*a 



EYE AMD SIGHT 



'^m-am 



ARE fometimesy in fomewhat like a figu^ 
rative feofe, nearly fynonymous. A fo- 
teigner will be fhewn a proipedl from Rich-* 
mond Hilly or among the more contrad:ed 
Tiews round Bath perhaps^ with thefa 
words — A pretty country here within the 
EYE ; refleding poffiUy upon the flxetch of 
SIGHT required at Mount Cafhel, or that 
which from the firft mountain beyond Pont 
Bonvoifin commands thofe extenfive pro^ 
vinces of France, which feen for the firfl 
(ime create a fltong furprife upon the mind, 
and aftooifh vifion while they reach beyond 

ii. 

My 
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My SIGHT grows Weak, or my eye fails 
iiic, is fyncnymous in common converfation ; 
and Dn Beattie fays mod wifely, that many 
a metaphyiical difpute has grown out of the 
affinity of thefe two fubftantives, which fome-> 
times may, and fouietimes ought not to be 
tifed each for other. See the Effay on Truth, 
part iL chap. 2, fed. i. " I fee ajirange 

Quotation only mangles books like thofe : 
they ihould be read carefully, and read 
through) and in our dajs Jbould ie got by 
heart. 



FABLE, FICTION, APOLOGUE, ALLEGORY. 



ARE nearly ^lied, though not cxadly 
fynonymous ; for the third though a better 
word is commonly funk in converfation, and 
the firft fubftituted in its place : meantime 

VOL, I, P wc 
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we muft remember that all the reft are in- 
cluded in the term fiction, which implies 
any tale not by the teller intended to be be- 
lieved; and among thefe fable or apo- 
logue is perhaps of higheft antiquity, and 
ALLEGORY of morc peculiar and appro- 
priate invention. The firft is however in 
general acceptation confined to that kind of 
writing, which in order to give poignancy 
to inftrudion, beftows character and lan- 
guage on brute or inanimate beings, de- 
ducing from their fiditious difcourfes fome 
moral or fome fatire applicable to manners 
and to life. iEfop in ancient days, and La 
Fontaine in modem ones, have played the 
trick with moft fuccefs; and thofe who 
fliould feek diftindlion by the fame method, 
would gain now no praife higher than that 
of good imitators. The earlieft apologue 
or FABLE upon record is Jotham's, preferved 
in Scripture (fee the book of Judges, chap, 
ix.) : but the Eaft was parent of allegory, 

and 
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and this ilory of the trees is an admirable 
work of fancy, confidering the age he lived 
in, and his own peculiarity of lituatioiu 
Menenius fcarce compofed a better nine 
hundred and iixty years after, when the 
world had taken many deeper fhades of co^ 
louring than in thofe old times when Greece 
herfelf was wrapt in a mift of fable, and 
nothing meets us there but Centaurs and 
Lapithse as contemporaries (fo fays Bede at 
leaft) with Abimelech or THola, judges of 
IfraeL When rebellious Rome was brought 
to reafon by her old fenator's wifdom, and 
ingenious application of his APOLOGUE con* 
cerning the, belly and the members, life was 
digefted into another form, a,nd Themiftocles 
bore due fway over a highly polifhed flate^ 
though no one in it turned their eyes to* 
wards Italy, to view there the future ruler of 
the world. Our accounts meantime con- 
cerning the Hefperides, and golden apples 
fruit of thofe fortunate iflands, and guarded 

? 2 by 
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by a dragon^ may properly be fllylcd ficv 
fioNSy founded as we now have rekfon to 
fnppofe upon the ft^ry of Eve's temptation 
by ttitfirpent. Virgil's tale of the Harpies^ 
and his defcription of ^neas's defcent into 
hell, claim the like appellative ; they were al- 
hifions to the Eleufmian Myfteries no doubt^ 
yet never meant to be believed or ftudied but 
as poetical fictions. I know not whether 
Hefiod's beautiful invention of the Rife of 
Woman will be allowed me as ftriftly alls* 
GORicAL : if not, I recolleft no ancient al- 
legory anterior to that, which Phoenix, ia 
the ninth book of the Iliad, relates to foften 
Achilles, where he tells him that prayers are 
Jove's daughters, and how they have lame 
feet, wrinkled faces, &c. 

Allegory feems in faft to poflefs herfelf 
of an exclufive mode of teaching truth by 
perfonification of qualities good or bad ; 

Giving to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

Th« 
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The heft our Englifli language can afFord 
are difperfed up and down our periodical 
papers, — Speftator, Adventurer, Rambler. 
The Vifions of Mirza and the Mount of 
Miferies are incomparable pieces of writing 
in the firft-named. The ftorj of Sultan 
Amurath in the fecond. Wit and Leamingi 
Reft and Labour, are the admirable alls- 
GORiES of Johnfon, who laid the laft of 
thefe, Reft and Labour, was his favourite 

compofition among all that the Rambler 
contains. 

Moore's Female Seducers too is exqui- 
(iteiy pretty ; but I heard lately it was not 
Moore's work, but written by Broome, who 
furnifhed fo many good verfes and notes ip 
ike tranilation of Homer's Odyflcy. 



P 3 FAME, 



\ 



and as many a man finds it poflible to ob- 
tain CELEBRITY, wliich Commands — and 
juftly — the admiration of his own fmall 
circle, he (its content, nor flirs out on't to 
venture claims upon renown, for fcience, 
heroifm, or virtue ; leaving the trump of 
FAME at liberty to convey names of more 
importance to future ages, and regions far 
8 remote. 
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remote. The third fubftantivc upon thig 
ihining lift b ofteneft expreflive of the point 
of honour. A foldier lofes refutation if 
he lingers in his tent at the hour of battle ; 
a fcholar, if he fuffers himfelf to be fufpeded 
of publifliing in his own name what wa$ 
indeed written by another ; and a tradel", if 
he delays payment too long after the ftated 
time. A woman's reputation is for- 
feited if fhe admits the other fex to privacy: 
thus we fay not familiarly, Such people have 
blackened their fame, or injured their re- 
nown, for moft probably they never had 
any ; — and for their notoriety, that is di(^ 
gracefully increafed. But each individual has 
a REPUTATION that is not only dear, but 
in our country indifpenfably neceflary to 
their reception and well-being through the 
great journey of life ; and he who tears or 
tempts it from them has their ruin to an- 
fwer for. 

The epigram on this fubje£t fo often 

P 4 quoted 



j^-" 
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quoted in gay company, is for all thefc rca- 
ions to be confidered a8 falfe wit, becanle 

FAME and REPUTATION are not fynon^- 

mous: 

What's FAME with us, by cuftom of our nation 
Is 'mongil you women ftylM your reputatiok f 
About them both why keep we fuch a pother i 
Part you with one, and FU give up the other. 

This however is an unequal venture ; a 

man may do well enough without fame, but 

^ how will the wpman go on when j(he ha^ 

loflher REPUTATION? — Shp may indeed be 

■ 

then good enough for the coward, the bank- 
rupt, and the plagiarifl, and w notorious ag 
the worft of them. 



FAMILIAR^ 
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F4MIUAR, INTIMATE, OF EASY 
INTERCOURSE, 



ARE by no means fynonymous : for one 
may be of easy intercourse with all^ 
and FAMILIAR to many; yet friendly 
to few, and pofTibly intimate — as I call 
intimate, having entire confidence and no 
thought concealed from the objed of true 
intimacy — with nom. Lord Bacon fays, A 
man who has no friend had beft quit the 
ftage J and I remember a man much delight- 
ed in by the upper ranks of focicty in Lon- 
don fome twenty years ago, who upon a 
trifling embarraflment in his pecuniary af- 
fairs hanged himfelf behind the ftable door, 
to the aftonifliment of all who knew him 
as the livelieft companion and mod agree- 
able converfer breathing. What upon earth, 

faid one j^t our hpufe, could have n^ade 

hang 
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hang himfelf ? — Why, juft his having a mul- 
titude of acquaintance, replied Dr. Johnfon, 
and ne'er a friend. Cor ne edito is the old 
axiom, and furely mankind have fome claim 
on the confidence of each other: for al- 
though Biftiop Porteus fays thajt particular 
friendfhips might be well funk in general 
philanthropy, — we muft remember that our 
blefled Saviour himfelf loved one apof- 
tie as a favourite, and one difciple as a 
FRIEND^ for whofc death he wept too, 
though endued with power to reftore him. 
With regard to worldly wifdom, we fee 
at once, that every perfon (killed in life 
and manners muft be or easy inter- 
course; or he will fhut out all information, 
and foon find himfelf, though free from 
vice or folly, difqualified exceedingly for 
bufmefs as for pleafure ; lofing befides, his 
beft hope of affiftance in a day of diftrefs; 
for the referved man muft net expeft friends 
officioufly to ferve and help bim^ whofe felf- 

fuffi- 
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fufficiency in thus keeping unufual diftancc 
from his equals, is punifhed juftly enough 
by their retaliation in the hour when fociety 
is wanted, and a more gregarious difpofition 
would have procured comfort and folace at 
lead from company — if not, as often hap- 
pens, folid benefit. Yet though to be 
FAMILIAR with almofl all is advifable, 'tis 
,more prudent and natural to be intimate 
only with one ; as by expofing in various 
places the interior of one's heart, little good 
is done, and much hazard incurred. Mean- 
time, if you once let a friend fhare your 
INTIMACY, policy as well as virtue feels 
interefted that he may keep his poft :— and 
much friendfliip may certainly be {hewn a 
man, which he likes better, and you per- 
haps beftow more willingly, than that un- 
bounded confidence which poilibly diflrefles 
him, and a little endangers you. Martial 
lived much in fuch an age as ours, and he 
fays : 



Or in the twinkling; of an tyc 
Raife it to mirth and jollity. 
Dreams and ftiadows by Uiee (land, 
Taught to run at thy command— 
And along the wanton air 
Flit like empty goflamer. 

Merrick. 

THESE elegant and airy fubftantives are 

not, as one might at firft fufpcdt, wholly fy- 

nonymous. 
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uonymous* A W€ll-inftru£t€d foreigner 
will foon difcern^ that though in poetry there . 
feems little diftindion, yet when they both 
come to be talked of in a converfation cir- 
cle we dd fay, that Milton has difplayed at 
boundlefs imagination in his poem of 
Paradife Lofk — tranfporting us as it were 
into the very depths of eternity, while h« 
defcribes the journey of Satan and the games 
of the fallen angels ; but that Pope's Rape 
of the Lock is a work of exquifitc fancy, 
almoft emulative of Shakefpeare's creative 
powers — not fervilely imitating him. An 
intelligent ftranger will obferve too, that al- 
though we give fex very arbitrarily to per- 
fonificd qualities — yet he will commonly 
find FANCY feminine, imagination maf- 
culine, I fcarce know why. But 

Sure in this fliadowy nook, this green rcfort. 
Imagination holds his airy court ; 
Bright Fancy fans him with her painted Tvingf, 
And to his Cghther varying pleafurcs brings. 

1 The 
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u 



The French do aot flick to this rule : an 

* 

Allegorical Tale of Mademoifelle Bernard 
begins thus-— 

UiMAGiKATioN atnante du bonheur 

Sans ceile le defirc, et fans cefle le rappellcj &c* 

Our tranflator following the original de- 
fign, by making imagination feminine, 
has fpoiled the effeA of the poem. Ti$ 
likewife obfervable, that fpeaking phyfically 
thefe words are by no means fynonymous, 
nor can be ufed each for other without 
manifeft impropriety. 

EXAMPLE. 

We are taught by medical ftudents to 
believe, that fuch is the near conneftion 
between foul and body — each one feels in- 
juries offered to the other with acute and 
inimediate fenfibility; and as an inftance 
corroborating this affertion, they point out 
tQ our enquiries the ftate of pregnancy in 

parti- 
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particular ; likewife patients labouring un- 
der a chlorotick habit, or confirmed ano- 
rexia — ^who find themfelves fubjedted by 
thofe diforders to the force of imagina- 
tion in fuch a manner as to create in them 
new and unaccountable fancies for food^ 

rejefled by perfons- in perfedk health, as 
odious and ofFenfive : — green fruit, raw ve- 
getables of the table, even mineral fubftances 
— as clay, chalk, coals, and the like, which 
foon as the complaint is removed are driven 
away, and probably return no more. 



FAREWELL ! ADIEU ! 



THE firft of thefe adverbs, though of 
Runic derivation CHparte^runs in toto accord- 
ing to the Latin phrafeology, Vale ! or Ju^ 
bco te bene valtre — Farewell ! and is 
applicable to whatever we take leave of: 

whilft 
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whilfl ADIEU ! hdug a more mddem and 
more pious exclamation, meaning by ellipfis 
— A DiEjj Je vous rccommande^ (hould in 
ftricbie£s be upplied only fo human crea* 
tures. Though this rule is liot rlgorouily 
obferved either in books or life, 'tis not a« 
mifs Chat foreigners (hould be apprifcd of it^ 
that they may at lead know fuch. a law ex<» 
ifts, though hourly broken ; as each word 
16 popularly put by corruption into place of 
tifcie other, by thofe very people who, if they 
recolle<fi only the well-fcnown fong in Han* 
deFs Oratorio of Jcphthah beginning 

Farewell, ye limpid llreams, &c. 

will inftantly feel, and upon reflcdtion re- 
main convinced, that adieu would have 
been lels ftriking there, and Icfs pathetic, 
juft for this unfought reafon — becaufe it 
would have been lefs proper. 



TO 
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t 



V 



'i'O tASt, to USE ABStlNENCE, TO AB^tAlN 

FROM FOOD; ^ 



THESE verbs are always confidered as 

fyhonyirious, although the fecond is by far 

ihbft cbitlpreh^nfive, as it iitcltides & variety 

bf mortifications^ knd implies that we are 

not only induced or compelled to abstain 

frdm foOd, but from what in this agfe df 

diffipation is equally dear to matiy people-^ 

>• 
amufement Tis for the firft reafon that out 

State, in clofe alliimce with otir dhiirch, fhut^ 

iip the th(iatr&& in Paffioii tredc \ and *tift ^ 

for tht fecond that private houfes doiible . 

their efforts to drive away a (brioufnefs till 

now fuppofed neceflary to inculcate; — No 

l^eligidn- forbears to enjoin fome feafon of 

ABSTINENCE, and no fed of chriftianity 

fails td approve it — ev6n (juakers fkft, 

though by a rigid and literal acceptation of 
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our Saviour's injundion to make no parade 
of their obedience^ they rob us of all benefit 
from their example —while Romanifts, con* 
tinuing the pharifaical cuftom of dtsfguring 
their facts by ajhis on the firft day of Lent, 
and praying at the corners of the Jlreet^ and 
even at the places of recreation as I have 
feen them at Bologna — diredly and pofi- 
tively defpife our Lord's precepts given in 
his fermon upon the Mount, Matthew vL 
That to FAST however^ and mortify the 
body, is good for the foul's health, is certain 
and undeniable. Jefus Chrift fet us himfelf 
the example, not only of abstaining from 
food, but of revering old ufages and ftated 
times^, choofing the term of forty days, ap- 
parendy becaufe, the deluge having lafted 
fo long, that number of days was fct apart 
by the Jews as a commemoration of the 
event. And Mofcs fafted forty days by di- 
vine afliftance, when he received the law 
\kt was appointed to prcnnulgate in the 

wUderneilu 
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Vrildemef& — Elias too lasted the fame 
time. The Nhievites had fiorty days allowed 
them for averting God's judgment by A b« 
STINENCE and prayer. And perhaps all 
ihefe may be typical of the term in which 
nature's laft convuUions are to be included— 
when this terraqueous globe fhall melt with 
fudden and fervent heat. 

Form be wrapt In wafting fire^ 
Tiinc be fpent^ and life expire* 

Meanwhile all Ghriflian nations but our 
own, call that ante-pafchal fast Careme, 
or Quarefima, or fome word expreffive of 
forty. Lent is only a Saxon word for the 
fpring, denoting at what feafon of the year 
it was appointed by the primitive church ; 
(incc when perhaps France has produced the 
))righteft and moft edifying examples of pi- 

ous mortification, not only in Siaint Louis, 

f 

whofe faith was fo lively, that Bofluet faid 
he appeared not merely to believe the myf- 
teries of our holy religion, but that he 
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aded as if he had been eye witnefs of 

them — but ia his admirable defcendant 

known hj the appellation of the Good Duke 

of Orleatis, who died in 171a a prodigy of 

excellence-*- who while he was in attendance 

en the court pradifed perpetual war againfl 

hid fenfes, by pouring cold water in his 

foup at dinner, wearing a hair fhirt under 

his linen, and fleeping on the ftraw mat* 

trefs only — with a thoufand contrivances to 

ward off the feducement of fenfuality, in the 

midft of voluptuoufhefs which furrounded 

him on every fide. Even Pafchal's aufterities 

are not as meritorious as thcfe, becaufe thefc 

. were endured in the midft of temptations re- 

fifted periiaps by no one but himfelf, at a 

time when even negative virtue muft have 

proceeded from extraordinary grace — fo 

corrupt was the fociety he lived in — whilft 

rifiiig at four o'clock in the winter mornings 

without fire in his chamber A^ tranflated St. 

Paul's epiftles from the Greek, adding a pa- 

' raphraft 
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raphrafe and notes, of value for their learn- 
ing as well as for their piety. 

Such approaches to perfe^on«— to chrifti- 
an perfedion I mean— have perhaps never 
been made by any one family, as the houfe 
of Bourbon can exhibit in the li& and death 
of Lewis the Ninth, Lewis th# Twelfth, 
Lewis the Sixteenth, and this incomparable 
Duk^ of Orleans. — May their virtues be ef- 
fipaqious to redeem iij fome meafure the 
wickednefs of a nation now become flagi- 
tious in the extreme I I have faid nothing of 
ASSTINENCE yet as a corporeal power, al- 
though it is mod certain that many animals 
are endued with it to an exceeding high 
degree. That fome ferpents in India lie tor- 
pid after taking in food for a prodigious 
while, is not however fo ftrange as the 
fight of a little dorn>oufe, which every girl 
at fchool, where they are frequently kept as 
play-things, can tell us, will fast in fpite 
of her miftrefs's efforts to feed the favourite, 

CL3 for 



ir 
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for many days, weeks, nay months ; to tbc 
admiration of thofc who contemplate the 
fccblenefs of fuch creature's fr^me, and the 
apparent ncceflity its little body (hould na- 
turally evince of conftant rppdr, and daily 
if not hourly fuftenance. But whilft the Ca- 
nary- bird dies of want in fou^-and-twenty 
hours if not fed, thq Utile quadruped main- 
tains its petty powers proof againft priva- 
tion, from its peculiaT capacity to abstain 

from FOOD, 



FAT, FLESHY, PLUMP, WELL-FED, 



WILL not however be epithets everbe- 
ftowed on either the men or beafts men- 
tioned in the laft article. The reafon I have 
inferted thefe adjedives is chiefly to pre- 
vent foreigners from ufmg them quite fyno- 
pymoufly, though very cjofely allied : be- 



cauie 
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t^aufe we now and then, though rarely, ap« 
ply fome of them to vegetable fubftancea^ 
and fay a fleshy cherry, if fpeaking abouj 
one the ftone of which lies deep : it could 
not however be called by any of the other 
words — unlefs plump perhaps — without 
manifeft impropriety. — A corpulent man or 
woman is faid to be fat, when we have no 
mind to foften matters — and tell them that 
their embonpoint is agreeable; whilft well-^ 
FED is properly applied to a beaft felling at 
market. Corpulence certainly becomes 4 
difeafe in '^fome unfortunate individual9| 
when every thing tends to preternatural re# 
dundance. But for the comfort of thofe who 
delight to fee mind triumph over body, we 
have the famous miller of Billericay in EC* 
fex, who by dint of refolute temperance, 
or rather a ftridtly abftemious diet, did aom 
tually reduce himfelf from the enormous 
weight of twenty- nine ftone to twelve only, 
f» I regolleft : — thus by fafting, and inhibit 

(^4 tioa 
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tion of fleep except for three hours in every 
four-and-twenty, bringing his perfon into 
the common fize of common mortals, and 
refuming his fituation an^l duties of life 
from which that intolerably bulk had for 

* • ■ 

fome years precluded him. And 'tis faid 
that a gentleman of fortune, encouraged by 
having heard of his y^ife refolution, is at 
this moment determlping Xo fpUoiy fo ex^ 
cellent an example. — ^Let not however any 
thing which he dpes, pr I iay^ tend to 
approve or even palliate a folly often com^ 
mitted by young ladies, T^ho, to prevent 
their being called tat, ruin their healtU 
and beauty too, which beft confifts in 
PLUMPNESS — and which when once loft 
fan never be reftorpd. 



FAULT, 
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f AULT, ERROR, OFFENCE, DEFECT, 

MISTAKE. 



THE ufe of thefe half fimilar, and feme? 
0mes nearly fynonymous fubftantives may 
pediaps be taught to foreigners not difa? 
greeably by the following honefl addrcis : 

If then in tl^e courfe o£ diis little wor^ 
fome few defects may be difcovered, le; 
not the FAULTS be magnified into OF- 
f ENCss, Some mistakes will always hapr 
pen from negligence, and fome from er« 
HOR ; but cafidid readers pf every natiox| 
will be willing enough to weigh general 
ijfefulnefs agaioft partial 4^ficiency ; an(} 
whatever cenfure may be fuffered from 
fiqlian qiticifm, one is fure at lead to ei« 
cape derifion ; that modification of fuperio* 
rity, which hurts fo many, and reforms 
fo few, 

FEELIKO) 



'• . • ,.•«•« 
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FEEUNQ, SENSIBILITV; 



THE firft of thefe words has lately fa 
cnirfoached oipon the territories of the other, 
Ihit they now feem very nearly if not wHoU 
ly fynonymous ; but tis the ag^ for verbal 
nouns to increafe th^r confequence, and 
Ironi mere participles* — fo called, as every 
one knows, becaufe they participated of both 
urtures — are going forward to become fub- 
fbntives completely, and fignify t&iff^s as 
well ZB ailhfts ; taking up thei? plural num-» 
bcr of courfe, and ranking with the nouns 
as if originally' of their family. Among; 
thefe cur feelings have by feme modern 
writers been called up into the tragic drama,! 
1^lle they wouki have better fuited th© 
fstdies in the boxe«, than to be pronounced 
111 poetry by players on the-ftage; where 
^^NSi9li4iTX has long \)q^i\ in poffefEon 
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pf the part, according to their Green-room 
paijL— As I profefs however tq teach talk 
pnly, not language^ and to teach that only 
to foreigners— rthis word muft lefs than any 
be left out j for fome Italians have exprefled 
fuch Zf prcdikdion fpr it (although Ihe de* 
liiaitipa'. iuns widely diftant from their 
tongue and country), that I have heard 
them reft owr caufe upon it ; and thofe who 
argued in fiivour of Britifli tendernefs, have 
found out that we could not in our cold 
Uland be wholly ftatues, or as they fay pbU 
lofophcrs^ whilft a word fignifying fuch 
quicknefs of perceptioi^ filled our mouths. — j 
Feelings fo applied will not however be 
pafily fpur^d in a good di Aionary, 



JURY, 
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FIERY, FERVID, FLAMING, FERVENT, 

ARDENT. 



J^ 



ALTHOUGH thefe adjeaircs are prefT-^ 
cd by turns into defcriptlons of love and an^ 
ger^ religious zeal certsunly claims them 
with moft propriety, or has claimed them ; 
for this is a quality we fpeak of but as it is 
paft, and h^ left {lu]rai>le sff^&^» which 
prove at leaft the ftrength of the firft imp^eir 
^on. We may f^y however with fafety and 
civility, that the loud aad fervent dif- 
putes among chriflians in the pad centi(« 
ries, have had few if any ill corifequepces 
with regard to our Anglican church, whofe 
mod ARDENT well-wiftiers now perceive 
it has been ever more endangered by the 
mine, tlian the battery--that under current 
known to thofe travellers who frequent th§ 
l^apids of Niagara, and obferved by them 
7 flowly 
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flbwiy to lap the foundafibn of that rock 
i^rhich has fo many ages braved th* fuiy 
dhd defied all injuries cdmmitted by tixe 
t6ri?ent*s {iowef. — ^Twas thus perhaps the 
FIERY zeal and daring attacks of the Ro^ 
manifts only called forth on our parts 
a calm and fieady oppoHtion, (hewing all 
mankind how flaming violence fubddes 
like a volcano, in darknefs and in ruin; 
while FERVifl Warmth retains its generous 
glow, and like the light-difpenfing fua 
bums on through timers long courfe, though 
fometimes clouded, — ever unconfumed* 



■^ 



FLATTERY^ OBSEQUIOUSNESS, ADULATION* 



THE firft and the laft of thefe feem con- 
lequences of the fecond, rather than fyno- 
bymes I for is there any one fo generous 

as 



• • <« 



^ 



thers in, to ftiare the plunder of his fortune. 
Adulation meanwhile, which exprefles 
a kind of worfhip, feeins a verba! infult to 
odr uhderftanding : the true proficient iii 
this duUa fcoras not to exprefs in hyperbo- 
lical phrafes his unfclt admiration of our 
conduft, wit, or beauty. The beft repro- 
fentation I ever faw of this, may be found 
in General Burgoyne's Comedy called Tlie 
2t Heirds; 
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Hetrefs; and diatl fayibris ndtherYxA']^^ 
T£RY nor ADULATION^ for it procoecW 
-fironi fiocere opinion pT its excellence t iftiil 
icik ieit OBABQVtousnESEyfbr ivhilfl Ixrcqyjr 
out tliia article the ingenious Author dies I • 



■e» ■ ■ ■■ ■ *i ■ * > . Jp' _— »• 



FLOCK, HERD, DROVE, 



• I 



AKTE. in a certain jdei^de iynoriytnoui^ 

though we do to tbe^tqrtnie ofibreigntM 

<»ppropriate the words ib 41s. to make itjridi^ 

^^cutous^ Ifcarce know why, to &y aiLbcic 

•of HOGS, or a hird *of fticep.— AlTRtiTfe 

of oxen is reafonaUe, 1)ecaure no one oatts 

'them fo but while "they axe drivea & rmimi 

'feeding pn the meadow they arer*oilfeil j» 

:u£Sb at graf6« A clufter of grapes^' of^ 

bunch ci currants, are equally arbitrary ; and 

♦ They fliould be juft the reverfc— a /c^ri of (hccp 
always^ and a herd of fwine, dccr, or goats. 

I know 
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'I know no man ihat can tell me ^hj iffe 
iky a. covey of partridge, a nide of pheafantt/ 
a flock of wild geefe^ and a drove of tuf« 

*|be7s-~unlefs the firft of thefe alludesf to their 
being taken in a net^ and cavered by the 
iame ; that the fecond means as many phea- 

^fimts as are found in the nidus or heft; iKat 
the third i^ only a mere aggregate ; and the 
turkeys arc fo called as the oxen are, \^hen 
driven along Ihe "roads from Norfolk to 

^London. — >But 'tb the iame when'ipeaking 

cjof* people. We appropriate partieular words 
t6; .particular daifea, and fa/ a crowd of 

xourtierS) a mob of blackgiiardsj a troop of 

' feldiers, a company of players, ^ /et of fe^- 

vants, and a gang of thieves. When a pro- 

* 

mifcuous throng gathers round a popular 
preacher either in church, or fields or coch 
venticle, 'tis called a congregation ; let the 
iame perfons meet in the fame numbers at 
a playhoufe, and they take the name of au-* 
dience j at a horfc-race they become j^^<?- 

torii 
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iors } and in an aflembly-^roooi — the com* 
pany. 

Enough vftbis nonfenfe. ^ 



*, k ' . . ..,',■ , g I ' 1 ■' ■ - "^^^^^ 
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>LUENCY, SttOOTHNfeSS, VOLUBiLltY* 



It tt E S E Vrt)rd8 if applied to converfa- 
tion, or even to declamation^ afe ufed in a 
fenfe nearly if not wholly fynonymous; 
and feem to imply not only a copioufnefs 
with regard to word^, but an idea as if elo- 
qnence were put in the place of inftruftionjt 
and that there was more verbofity than 
matter concerned— Such was Pope s notion 
certainly^ and fuch was Swift's. 

Words are like leaves, and where they moft aboundf 
Much fruit of fenfc bezleath U rarefy found, 

(z:f% the firft of thefe writers: yet one is 

never gratified by a fight of cherries nailed 

vot» I, R to 
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to a wall as I have fomedmes feen 
rtry bare of foliage in particular years ; one 
likes rather to obferve the fitut glowing 
through the leaves' delightful green. Pope 
"and Swift had fmall converfation powers^ 
their talent was in writing : but bullion ia 
hot current till 'tis coined ; and the fea itfelf 
^ould flagnate with its quantity of folid 
contents, did not the tides tofs it into adlive 
motion ; while the flream whofe fluency 
|)rererves the cleamefs of its bottom, carries 
ibme grains of gold into that ocean, when 
like a ilrain of fweet volubility in talk, 
it takes up the valuable part of every 
land through which it flows — yet by its 
SMOOTHNESS Icavcs to uonc a reafon for 
complaint. 

In the varieties exhibited by human man<* 

•tiers to an obferving mind, maybe found 

perhaps fome unhappy talkers, who being 

copious without that smoothness of dif- 

courfe, remind one more of the brown win- 

7 try 
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tty foliage fticking clofe to an old oak in Ja** 
nuary, or fullen beech tree, ftiff in ftale pre- 
judice that yields with difficulty to new and 
brillknt thoughts, than of that verdant and 
luxurious leafy labyrinth which Pope's re- 
mark brings to our obfervation. 

But Shakefpeare, when he fpeaks of Biron 
in Love's Labour Loft, defcribes a truly faf- 
cinatingconverfer; and fays. 

That aged ears pla/d truant with his tales. 
And younger hearings were quite ravi&ed ; 
So fwe^t and voluble was his difcourfe. «^ 



FORGIVENESS, PARDON, REMISSION OF 

OFFENCES. 



I KNOW not whether I (hall be cen- 
fured for fayingi that although thefe words 
are perpetually ufed each for the other, they 
can fcarcely be thought fynonymous in a 

R 2 moral 
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moral or literal fenfc Complete forgive- 
KESS feems a fhade fhort fomehow of free 
PARDON, which in my notion implies abfo- 
lute reinftatement in all that we enjoyed be- 
fore the offence was given ; and fo I do be- 
lieve the law confiders it : — he who has once 
received the Idng's free pah don might, I 
believe, if he pleafed, (land for member of 
parliament J he is, or I am mifinformed, as if 
he had never offended. Now furely for- 
giveness cannot carry as full a meaning 
quiiCj though Pope Lambertini faid it did ; 
and when he was confeffor to the queen of 
France, infifting on her total remission of 
cardinal de Richelieu's injuries toward her, 
which Ihe agreed to — he, willing to prove 
her majefty's fincerity, faid — " Will you 
permit me then to carry him this ring, as 
token of that heavenly forgiveness ?" — 
** Oh! monptrc^ c\Ji trop^ c'eji trop /" cried 
the expiring lady. " No, madam, you once 
would have given me leave to carry him a 

richer 
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richer prefent : if you forgive him, fend 
him the ring ; if not, I urge your majefty 
no further/* — " I blefs him with my laft 
breath," replied Mary de Medicis j " I for- 
give him, I pray for him as for my enemy--^ 
but I will not treat him as if he were my 
friend ; what can I do moTc for tbem? — He 
has fcarce left me a ring to leave to thofe I 
love/* — So ends the ftory, and I think the 
queen remitted his offence j but fuch 
was not the forgiveness fhe prayed for 
to herftlf^ I truft. The confeffor was right, 
therefore; but he v^2i%Jlri£l^ which God will 
not be; i&^ will forgive even our partial 

REMISSION OF OFFENCES, Or hoW WOuld 

the affairs of tliis world go on at all ? Were 
monarchs again to truft detected traitors, or 
were we to put our money and our children's 
in the hands of a known thief, only becaufe 
we had completely forgiven him, and the 
Jcing had beftowed on him free pardon, 

R 3 certain 
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certain ruin would enfue ; for we cannot be 
afTured of his reformation, however we may 
engage our own obedience. A lighter ob* 
fervation ihall clofe the article. In an oldi 
play written by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
called as I remember A Wife for a Monthj^ 
the king is poifoned ; but with circumftancea 
of ftrange hafte and cruelty, fo that the trai^ 
tors not underftanding well each others* 
minds, give dofes of a different nature j — 
which, after torturing the wretched fufferer 
in a manner particularly horrible, end at laft 
in his recovery. Other ads of treafon un- 
dertaken by the f*me neft of villains, with 
the fame Sorano at their head, are defeated 
as to their completion} all evil projects come 
to nothing at laft, and the good king is 
rcftored tp his peaceful enjoyment of the 
throne. There^ in confideration of feme in- 
nocent lady, fifter to the principal traitOFj^ as 
I recolleiS, he publilhes an ad of general 

amncfty 
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amnefty and paropn ; — but ]tie adds hy- 
moroufly, 

IiCt not Sorano (only) bear my cnp^ 
But fafe retiring— live well in future, 

A prudent caution^ after he had beea poi^ 
foned by him. 

Poi le perdute penile 
|n pochi di riniiuova ^ 
Pauto divien per provai 
Ne pill tra^ir fi fa* 

MfiTASTASIO* 



FORTUNE, FASHION, FAMILY, RANK» 
BIRTH, NOBILITY, 



STRANGERS in England, who 
hear us hourly celebrating our acquaintances 
as people that pofTefs fome one if not all of 
thefe fhining though cafual advantages, are 
apt of courfe to confound them $ while we 

R 4 refidents 
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rcfidcnts knpw nothing with more certainty 

than that they are not fynonymous. A mit 

taice however obt^ns upon the continent^ 

particularly in Italy, that the firft of thefe 

alone is. valued in England, where commerce 

levels all diflin^ons except thofe bellowed 

by money, or as we term it fortune. It 

is not fo, however, Xkox ought to be, in a 

mixed government like pur^, where the fo-: 

verelgn ftiU retains hi§ juft prerogative of 

giving RANK inviolable; and furely the 

word itfelf implies at leaft precedence. But 

if in this inveftigating age nobility is found 

put to be a mere bubble, blown by th^ breath 

pf kings, *tis yet acknowledged to be an ele* 

gant, a brilliant meteor : fo is the rainbow, 

formed by folar beams^ fhining through a 

cloud, a link to connedi earth v/ith heaven, 

« 

a gay praecurfor of peaceful days, I hope, and 
halcyon hours : valde fpeciofus ejl in fplcn^ 
dorefuoy et manus Excelfi aperuerunt ilium. 
The man who makes a fortune in our 



99untr}' 



\ 
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pountry, finds a fpur to his induftry, and 
complacence in his honeil gains, while con* 

jtemplating the poffibility of acquiring rank 
for his fons ; nor would his ardour in the 
purfuit of a life wholly lucrative be as rji- 
tionally fervent, were the advantages of mo* 
ney-making to end in themfelves, and bufi- 
nefs never fettle into leifure. No ; the gloomy 
half-independqnt baron, who lords it over 
ignorance and fubmiflive flupidity ia his 
vaflal-guarded caftle, remote from the power 

of a monarch that might check his arrogance 
pf dgmi-dominion and tributary fway, af- 
fords indeed a horrible idea for iinaginatioi\ 
to contemplate j but the Corinthian pillar, fa 
finely, fp fancifully erefte^ by Mr. Burke^ 
fliould ftill be found to decorate a court. 'Tis 
there alone nobility gives and receives du^ 
luftre; while thofe fluted columns that aficQ 
you with pleafure, feen to fupport the Louvre 
or Efcurial, feize thq mind with forrow ir^ 
pimpo Vaccino, where the fading acanthus 

. fcarcely 
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fearcely can be traced upon the cracked and 
truncated fhaft — and imprefs one's foul with 
awful fenfations of ilill blacker fate» viewed 
frpm the waftes of ^albec or P^myra. 

But we ar^ to call over another denomi^ 
pation of Englifhmen, who prefey the fclff 
credited title of people of fashion, to for- 
tune, precedence, or even birth itfelf j 
and tbefe gay creatures of the element y with 
empty purfes, unfurnifhed heads, and un- 
aottced families, fprung as the infeds of 
the Nile from a redundant fuperflux of opu- 
lence—contrive by the cut of a coat, the 
tying of a neckcloth, or fold of a robe, to 
obtain dift'nftion in fociety, and even re- 
fped frct^members and clafles of that fo- 
piety, fuperior to themfelves in every gift of 
nature, every acquirement of art. Nor are 
the flutterers unneceflary to us, neither j nor 
would I contribute willingly to curtail their 
race — whilft, like the white cloke worn at 
Venice, to repel the fun's heat, they really 

fcrvc 
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feire to fhade us firpm talents that would 
dazzle, or riches that might opprefs one. 

The other two words remain to be diC 
cufled; — while my foreign readers, Ger- 
mans and Italians, will pronounce them fo 
certainly, fo exactly the fame, that no one 
but a Britiih fubjed, who has in their minds 
claim to neither, could ever think of fepa- 

y 

rating the ideas of birth from thofc of 
FAMILY. We keep them apart, however^ 
and call Sir Roger Moflyn for example a 
man of ancient and refpe£table family, no 
more, though nineteenth in^defcent from 
Edward the Firft, Idng of England, and 
thirteenth if I miilake not from John of 
Gaunt, called the great duke of Lancafler, 
father to Henry the Fourth^ Elizabeth Percy 

meantime, late duchefs of Northumberland, 

* 

boafted and juftly her illuftrious BIRTH ; 
nor can we deny that compliment to the 
Howards, when wc have feen fix of the fame 
name and blood fit down together in the 

houfe 
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houfe of peers. In a word, birth conveys 
to us more the idea of majeftic dignity — the 
term family pays more peculiar refpedJ: to 
venerable antiquity, or remotenefs from the 
prefent age. In England, talents too claim 
power to caft a gleam of glory on their line- 
age ; and the name of Boyle is confidereA 
by every one as greater for that fole reafon, I 
fuppofe, than Delaval's, although bis pedi* 
gree be drawn from Harold, king of Nor-* 
way. 



:ir 



FREEDOM, LIBERTY, INDEPENDANCE, 

UNRESTRAINT. 



OF thefe fo fafhionable words 'twere 

good at leaft to know the meaning, while 

their found is ever in our ears. They are 

not I think ftridly and adually fvnonymous, 

2 becauf^ 
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becaufe freedom feems always to tequire, ' 
and often even in converfation takes an ab^ 
lative cafe after it, as freedom from for- 
row, from guilt, or punifhment, &c. while 
LIBERTY claims a more pofitive fignifi- 
cation, and feems to imply zjsx original grant 
given by God alone — a femi-barbarous, fe- 
mi-focial ftate, like that of the Tartar nations 

who live by rapine, and fubfift in wander- 
ing hordes — their band againji every man^ 

and every mans band againji tbem^ as was 
promifed to their progenitor IfhmaeL Yet 
even thefe as crahes obey a leader, and re- 
ject not fubordination, which is paid to him 
who bed remembers and can mofl: readily 
repeat his long traced genealogy. This is 
rational : for fuperiority of wifdom may be 
difputed ; fuperiority of ftrength may fail by 
age or ficknefs ; while fuperiority of defcent 
is leaft obnoxious to acknowledge, and moft 
eafy to afcertaln, of any pretenlion to pre- 

eminence. How different however are thefc 

-. » • 

notions 



dying at laft of hunger in their caverns, as do 
in the deferts difabled hearts of prey. Com- 
ptete LIBERTY, in the prefect acceptation of 
the word, though, will foon in fuch a ftate 
as France finifh by frefh tyrannies. Arifto- 
cracy quickly forms to herfelf a fecond-hand 
canopy from the fragments of kingly power; 
and 'tis nothing after all but fuch ill-judged 
WHRESTRAJNT that makes the Baron of 
Tran- 
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/Ttanfilvania fo hateful and to formidable^ 
the dread of his vaflals, the abhorrence b£ 
human*kin(i. When the Roman empire was 
dejiroyed^ thefe Gothic governments and feu-^ 
dal fyftems firft were formed ; let the votah 
ries of airy independance, or of freb- 
pOM armed by Phrenfy againft herfelf| keqp 
this fadl full in view. 






. * '■ ■ ' ' g* ' 



CAY, LIVELY, PLEASANT, FACETIOUS, 
CHEERFUL, BLYTHE. 



THE fecond and laft of thefc agreeable. ^ 
attributives, belonging as it fbould feem to 
mere animal fpiiits, may be beftowed on ob« 
ieds of no eileem, unlefs it be anticipaOed 
delight, filch as one takes in the infantine 
fports of a happy family, or ruftic feaft; but 

a 

fuch pleafures tire : and we fay fometimes 

ft 

that Hilarius is averycHiE^FUL acquaint^ 

anqc, 
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Ance, and was a particularly PLEAaAi^i^ 
companion, till his young ones engrofled asl 
now Iiis whole attention ; for although one 
wifhes all poffible good to the man's chlU 
dren, and thinks highly of him for promot-* 
ing it by all due means, no patience can long 
endure the fatigue of hearing facetious 
bons mots and happy fallies of his fon Dick^ 
who pfomifes in good time to be fo gay a 
fellow-: — or of pretty Lastitia, whom he calls 
a BLYTHE Jafs, when fhe jumps upon hef 
uncle's fhoulder and unties his hair behind 
—nor can any friendfhip ihoft of brother- 
hood fupport interruption in one's talk of 
things important perhaps, perhaps merely 
entertaining, by the arrival of a nurfe-maid 
with the laft lively baby, eminendy for* 
ward for only five months old. 

Yet as all converfation is of far lefs confe- 
quence than the regular duties and natural 
pleafures of life, I rejoice fincerely in the fe- 
licity of my eld acquaintance, and (irive to 

rcpd 
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Irepel the diftafte I now unluckily feel for 
his fociety, which once fo pleafed me— 
left latent envy, not delicacy, may have 
caufed the alteration. 



GBSTICULAtlGN, ACCENT, EM PHASISi 
ENERGY; ACTION IN DISCOU RSE ; 
POSTURE AND ATTITUDE EXPRES- 
SIVE OF SENTIMENT; 



THE great difference here feems beftow- 
cd by the words on their places, or rather 
by the places indeed upon the words. We 
call that ACTION on a theatre, which is 
GESTICULATION in a room j andjuftly: 
for on the ftage men's paffions are applied 
to, whilft converfation in our cold country 
is compofed of argument or fuperficial chat 
concerning fads not eafily illuftratcd by 
Attitude or gefture* There is a -notion got 
among us of late years however, that pulpit 

VOL. u S eloquence 



r. 
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eloquence may be enforced by theatrical 
manners. This comes over I believe with 
travellers from the continent, where plea- 
fure and duty alike make application to 
thofe paflions by which they defire, and are 
content to be guided. In their inftrudtors, 
^refore, thofe violent contorfions of the 
body, with loud emphasis and piercing 
accent of the voice, are not unwifely ap- 
proved, which would excite no paffion in 
us except contempt, and no action ex- 
eepC honeft laughter I believe : nor would 
zn Itialian audience look gravely on to fee a 
preacher of their own reciting a tranflated 
fermoH lipon Gentlenefs, by Blair perhaps — 
with his accuftomed violence of energy, 
and fudden changes of posture as if ex- 
preflive of sentiment, where the fenti- 
ments are fuch as attitude cannot exprefs; 
bccaufe, to every fped:ator of every nation, 
ACTING is fuperfluous to argument, and 
renders regular difcourfe ridiculous. There 



.* 
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k a national rhetoric which has itft due forcii 
^th its own countrymen, but can perfuade 
and delight only in its own circle, and with* 
in its prefcribed bodndariesi Our great 
Lord Chathanei would neter have gained i 
caufe in the Venetian Courts of Judicature 
\rfbis oratory, I believe; nor would un*Avo^ 
cato di Venezia rife by bis eloquence in our 
Houfe of Commonsi When Pere Bourda- 
loue Was requefted to preach a Good Friday 
fermon in a friend's churchy they thotight 
him late in coming to the veftfy, and call- 
ing at his apartments which were clofe by^ 
furprifed the good old prieft at feVenty-fix 
^ears of age dancing round the r<x)m in hid 
night-gown to the tune of his own Tioliui 
" Oh ! are you come to fetch me ?'* faid he^ 
** I am ready — but having failed on this 
folemn occafion pretty rigoroufly, I felt fo 
low and faint to-day^ that without this little 
afliftance to nature I could fcarce have gone 
through the duty.** Our ftory ends by lay- 

8 a . ^ 
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ing that he went immediately, and pro 
nouQced a fermon fo very paflionate and 
pathetick, that feveral people were carried 
out in fits, and no one remained unaffeded 
l)y his powers. 

Would fuch a method of heating up thofc 
powers fuit any countryman however — but 
Ik Frenchman ? 



GOOD BREEDING, GOOD MANNERS, DECORUM, 

AND POLITENESS. 



O F theft; engaging qualities the difcrimi- 
nating terms may eafily, and often are con- 
founded J although the other three form a 
climax of refinement, while decorum feems 
the mere fubjcdi on which they energize 
their powers j and 'tis owing to their differ- 
ent opinions of decorum which both pro- 
fefs, and earneftly defire to maintain, that 
5 you 
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you are treated differently at the tables of a 
Highland Laird at Raafay, and a Dutch Bur- 
gomafter at Amfterdam. We put good 
MANNERS firft or laft upon the lift as we 
defire to rate its merits by art or nature — for 
a conliderable degree of this petite morale 
may be expected in only femi-civilized life— 
and it would furprife me much not to find 
GOOD MANNERS fhewn by Captain David, 
the Indian Chief at Detroit, or by TippboSuU 
tan in his Court at Seringapatam. That lofty 
courtefy, which thofe often beftow who iel- 
dom fee an equal or fuperior, is qood man- 
ners, but would be ridiculous in a French 
or Englifh nobleman ; and I have feen fomc 
of that odd fancy condefcenfion pra£tifed 
now and then to a laughable excefs, by our 
provincial ladies of long defcent, who un* 

luckily brought it to the aflembly-rooms of 
London, Bath, or Paris (I fpeak of the laft 
as it was a dozen years ago), where good 
breeding teaches each to ^iv^ the momen-» 

S3 tary 
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tary preference, not fai^ it ;' and from whoni 
the laws of p£CORU|4 exadl an artificial 
fu^plenefs, md offi(;iou8 attention, that keep^ 

« 

prerogative merely by pretending to part 
with it on every occafiont 

Politeness from its very derivation imT 
plies freedom from all afpeiity, an ^uable 
fmoothneis over which we glide or roll, and 
n6ver are flopped or impeded in our courfef 
A man of perfe£): good 3 Reading an4 
Jiabitual politeness is the mofl: amiable 
produce of fodal IJfe — ^^peihaps the rareft; 
when combined with literature, invaluable. 
3uch, feven years ago, was my poble, my 
partial friend the Earl of Huntingdon; who 
united in his admirable charadler every ta^ 
lent to inftruii, every power to pleafe, and 
every grace to chaim in converfation — and 
this too after fixty years, and a long feries 
of ill health, had dreadfully impaired a per- 
fon which in its beft days could never have 
been better than barely not difagreeable. 

eooo 
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GOOD NATURE, GOOD TEMPER, AND 
GOOD HUMOUR. 



OUR language knowing that fuch qua- 
lities are only at firft fight, not upon nearer 
examination, fynonymous, has provided 
for them thefe xvell compounded and ex* 
preflive terms. The firft ftands higheft far 
in moral life, but fociety would go on very 
fiidly indeed without the other two. 

EXAMPLE* 

The rich and fiirly-mannered Englifb 
merchant, whofe early impreifions of pure 
GOOD NATURE pain him when hefeesfor^ 
row unrelieved, and hears the cries of want; 
prompting him to giv^ or lend large fums 
in charity, and to do twenty ufef d offices 
of firiendfhip to the mod diftant conaedion 
of a man who once did him a trifling fer* 
vice formerly — may yet be, and often is, ill^ 

S 4 tempered 
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tempered to excefs at his club-room or ta- 
vern ; the fcourge of every waiter, and tor- 
ment to ^11 the cooks — till merely for want 
of thefe fecondary qualities, even the very 
people he loves and ferves defert his ac- 
quaintance, while every hand in every com- 
pany is extended to the cheerful bottle com- 
panion, whof? GOOD HUMOUR exhilarate? 

}iis neighbours, and whofe good temper 
fndures the noify mirth pr offenfiye jefts 
of his fellows, only becaufe he has no prin- 
ciples againft which they ^^ilitate, apd who 
perhaps never did a truly good-natured 
adion in all his life. Yet although the two 

beft tempered men I ever knew were two 

« 

of the moll worthlefs, — let none defpife a 
quality which gives value to the idle, an4 
confers regard upon the trifler } which hour- 
ly in fome meafure fupplies the want of 
virtue, and beft compenfates fo^: the failiure 
pf underftanding^ 



good- 



r « 
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COODNESS. RIGHTEOUSNESS, MORAL 
RECTITUDE, VIRTUE, 



THESE words are very nearly if not en- 
tirely fynonymous, when confidered in a 
^i£fc and literal fenfe; but as we grow 
more intimate with them, they fhade oJBF 
Jnto a prodigious variety. When /breign* 
prs find us faying familiarly for inftance-^ 
Will you have the GOODNESS, fir, to ring 
that bell ? they mud be careful not to u& 
the other words inftead j— or when they 
hear the virtue of ftrong coffee highly 
praifed for alleviating the paroxyfms of an 
^fthma, — let them recoUeft that fuch effica- 
cy, or idea of efficacy, can be cafily annex- 
fed to tbh fubftantive, but not the others.— 
In ferious t4lk, goodness feems generally 
to mean patience I think, or gentle forbear^ 
ijnce more than any higher quality ; while 

VIRTUE 
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VIRTUE appears to imply adive beneiv* 
cence, or heroick greatnefs^ difplayed in 
fomc deed worthy of being recorded. — 
Moral rectitude refers us to fettled 

► principles and fong-tried condudl, — whilft 
RIGHTEOUSNESS is fcarcc a converfation 
word Meantime every reader muft necef-^ 

lari}y be aware, tbat virtue among wo- 
men, like courage among men, is fynony- 
inous to honour ; and fhould be called by 
ho other appellation when the fear of fhame, 
to which honour belongs, is the fole reafon 
Tor th?ir preferving iu The virtue of Lu- 

cretia was that high fenfe of honour ; the 
virtue of Jofeph was principle and mo- 
ral RECTITUDE. Why fhoiild I do this 
thing, Taid he, znA Jin againjl Godt And 
fuch was the cafe related of Sufanna, who 
was from the defirc of pleafing God con- 
tented to forfeit even honour for the prefer- 
vation of her virtue. That was principle 

and MORAL rectitude, 

4 

habit, 
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HABIT, CUSTOM, 



THESE words are pretty nearly fynony* 
pioud, only that one hjs good habits 
grow up into a fettled custom of doing 
jright, and it docs not found fo well or pro- 
per if we reve^ the words. The laft is the 
ferious and ileady term. We obferve fami^f 
liarly, that Lepidus has a very difagreeable 
way pf turnii^ up his <eyes, and maHng 
odd grimaces when he fpeaks^ ib as to lef* 
fen-r-efpeciaUy in vulgar mindsy ever mon 
^ttra&ed by manner than by matter — Ac 
weigl^t of his own good ienfe^ and the bxil- 
llancy of his parts in converiatio^. Now 
^s CUSTOM is frequently called our fecood 
nature, this ftriking ^example jfhould wara 
people ag^nft learning fuch tricks during 
youth, as may eafily get confirmed in riper 
yearsi — fliould pur early habits thusob- 

tain 
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tain ftrength from pradice, and want of 
contradidlion in parents, governors, &c 



4E 



HAPPy, LUCKY, FORTUNATE, SUCCESSFUL, 

PROSPEROUS, 



THESE agreeable adjedlives feem at firft 
Tiew more clofely united than ftrift fyno- 
njmj acknowledges, or cold experience 
finds them. We will try for an example. 
Fortunio, fay we, was certainly a lucky 
fellow in getting that ten thoufand pound 
prize in the lottery, when I am told he was 
with difficulty perfuaded to purchafe a ticket ; 
but every one fancied him ftill more for- 
tunate when poflefled of twice that fum 
with a very agreeable wife. Yet though in 
reftoring his ancient family to a good ellate 
long in the pofleffion of his forefathers, and 
lateljrloft to them without much blame on 

their 
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their part, he has been thus uncommonlj 
successful; one cannot tel| how to call 
him a happy man, while his amiable lady 
languifhes under the effcds of a paralytic 
affedion, which kills not, but wholly inca- 
pacitares her from doing the duties or en- 
joying the comforts of fociety ; and his only 
fon's deficiency of intellefl:, caufed perhaps 
by this latent complaint or rather diforder of 
the mother, now Ihews itfelf every day 
more plainly to us all. Thefe vexations 
would however have been greatly balanced 
by the uncommon wit and promifing beauty 
of his daughter — had not the fall from hei: 
horfe laft fummer, which put out her hip, 
produced a continued weaknefs, and lading 
deformity, which feem to preclude all hope 
of fucceffion to his fortune : — and I now 
queftion whether our friend Fortunio, after 
being fo many years accounted a man fin* 
gularly prosperous, is not likely enough 
to let melancholy reflexions prey upon his 

fpirits. 



^iritSi till they bring bA a train of nttvoiii 
liBfeafes — and die at laft probably of t 
broken heart. 

But enough and tdo mtich upon this fuH^ 
Jedtj beft illuftrated in the ftorjr of Zeluco^ 
where the hero id conduced through tvrd 
cdavo volumes, every page of which fhewi 
him SUCCESSFUL in all his projedts, yet fail- 
ing of happinefs in each, only becaufe hia 
plans were never dictated by virtue* 



HERESY, DISSENSION, SCHISM, 



THAT the firft and laft of thefe word* 
are not fynonymous, our Church Litany af- 
fords a proof J which prays againft both* 
The firft is however author and caufe of the 
third ; for did no man, upon the mere foun- 
dation of his own private opinion and 

judgment. 
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judgment, confider his authority as fuffi- 
cient for teaching dodirines not to be found 
in Scripture (which is the very eflenee of 
heresy)— tio fet of men could be found 
ready, at every felf-fufficient fellow's call, to 
feparate themfelvcs from tht eftablifhed 
Church, following with folemn facies and a 
canting voice human precepts and inftitu- 
tions, inftead of thofe firft eftablifhed by 
Divine authority, and confirmed by long 
ufage of the wife and venerable ; — which, as 
I take it, is the meaning of the word 

SCHISM : it is therefore well joined in our 
Litany with contempt of God's holy will 
and commandment,— With regard to the 
other word, it flioulid fignify only difpute 
among the feveral Churches and Apoftles, 
to the which as human ci^ea^es they were 
fubjefl: — even the beft; — for we read that 
there was a dissension between Barnabas 
and Paul : — and our own Separatifts, who 

flicw fuch unprovoked bittemcfs and ran- 
cour 
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cour (I know hot why) agaioft ecdefiafti^ 
cal arrangement and epifcopal fuperinten^^ 
dency — though they of late feem to glory 
in the term di8$£NT£RS- do not yetchoofe 
to avow the appellation of schismatics: 
— another proof that thefc fubftantives arc 
not fynonymous. 



HEALTHY, WHOLESOME, 



ARE fynonymes when applied to parti-» 

• cular things. This is a healthy or a 

WHOLESOME air, fay we, ufing the words 

for adjedlives; adverbially too, they arc 
taken each for other perpetually ; and one 
hears every day how cucumbers and me-* 
Ions are gratifying to the palate, and pleat- 
ing in their fcent, but that it is not 
HEALTHY or WHOLESOME to eat much of 
them. Yet miftakes may ftill be made, if 

foreigners 
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foreigners fetcing even on thefc 'words ufe 
them indifcHminately— becatifc we often 
accept them in a figurative fcrife, and fay 
how Marcus gave his nephew wholesomb 
advice, which he not obferving incurred 
from the fchool-mafter a little wholesome 
iiorredion with a rdd. — ^Wefe the other 
word to be fubftitiited here^ the fentence 
t^ould not only be vulgar, as it certainly is 
now — but laughable ; and would fubjed a 
foreigner Who fhoUld xSt it to^ to deri« 
Hon. 



ssc 



HEROISM, MAGNANIMITY, CALLiWTET, 

FIRMNESS. 



THESE fublime and rdpedable, tbde 
beautiful and glorious adjunds to true coo- 
rage, have all fome fhaduigs of diicrimuu- 
tion that diitis^uUh them fiom each other, 
* VOL. I. T and 
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and keqp^ them pretty clear too of alt thole de-^ 
fcribed in pages 71 — 78, fo diflant at Icaft that 
I hope no reader will refufe them a feparate 
attention } while the hbroism of Alexander 
the Great was never contrOTerted, although 
he certainly ihowed little firmness when 
the death of a favourite drove him nearly to 
diftradion, andlefs magnanimity when 
he crucified the phyfician who could not 

keep him alive, ^beft qualities therefore are 
apparently and efTentiaOy di£erent, and the 
words which exprefs them are by no means 
fynonymous: becaufe ads of heroism 
may doubtlefs be performed by thofe who 
can boaft no greatnefs of mind at all — ^witnefs 
Henri Quatre, who wore his white plume 
purpofely to attrad danger in the day oP 
battle, yet meanly fhrunk from the avowal 
of his fentiments in religion, to fecure that 
crown which at Is^ft cofl: him fo dear; How 
different was the truly magnanimous 
condud of Socrates^ and of Sir Thomas 

Mo]?c^ 
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More, martyrs in the great canfe of piety 
and virtue ! Nor will I omit in thefe dege« 
Aerate days the death-defpifing anfwer of 
the Abbe Maury, who, when an incenfed 
multitude were about to hang him at the 
lantern-poft for oppofing their rebellious 
and facrilegious projects, crying A la hn^ 
terne! a la lanteme with him, replied 
with a vivacity heightened by juft indigna* 
tion — ^^ £t quand je (ercHS mis i la lan- 
teme, mes amis — en deviendriez-vous pour 
celam^eplus^clair^?*' Patterns of firm- 
NESS properly (o called are eafily cuU« 
ed out from hiilory, or life; and if the dif- 
ference between thb quality and fortitude 
confiils in ones ieeldng occafioiis of endor- 
smce, which the other ody profeffiss to iap^ 
port without compfamit,— then Mociiif Scar- 
vola and Charlotte Gxdct may be ated n 
examples of rimif sets, wluch was a$ g;lori« 
gas in Cnnaicr^ji mfimi/bhg in ihem^ytf^ 

were liqipostcd ooly by tlie rmm 1m9^ ^ 

Ta feiflMa 



the five wounds of Chrift, and I will if po£- 
fible fliew myfelf worthy of fo great am ho- 
nour." This faa the learned T>o£ior Parr 
taught me where to find j but it is a greater 
dlftindion for me to have gained it from 
his converfation. 

With regard to GALLANTRY, whlch I 

think ftands quite apart from all the reft, 

and has * more to do with politencfs thaa 

bravery 
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bravery — though the laft is intiifpenfable to 
its efieds, — I had once an opportunity not 
adually of feeing, but of knowing with 
certainty a moft unequivocal occafion on 
which it was exerted, by a man little 
known as fdnt or hero, I believe ; and 
whofe charadler could fcarce be made of 
confequence to his contemporaries, even by 
giving an example of fuch gallant man- 

ners as would have immortalized a Greek 
or Roman warriour. Mr. P , then, was 
pafTenger on board a Britifh vefTel wrecked 
in the Irifh Seas; the ihip was linking^ 
and its long-boat filling apace:— m^ other 
perfon alone could be admitted — while the 
cockfwain kept his piftol primedi to flioot 
if more than om Qxould attempt to enter.-— 
P was ready j but a gentleman (land- 
ing near him on the deck, feeble and iickly, 
wept bitterly for anguifli at feeing bis wretch^ 
ed life devoted to deftrudion — " Take my 

place, fir/' fays Mr. P j •« I believe I 

T3 can 
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can fwim a little ;^ tod adually puAcd hh 
ivilliag friend loto the boat| committin|; 
himfelf to the fijry of the waves. Every 
reader will be pleafed to hear that fuch oai^t 
LJiKTRY was prefetT^ upon a hea-coop 
thrown out by mere accident — not by Mi 
own jamming — from a death fo dres^dful* 



■'srr 



^^^ 



HILL, MOUNTAIN, ROCK. 

THESE beautiful diyerfifications of na-t 
ture, without which fhe finks into an infipid 
fiatnefsy and brings no ideas to the mind, 
even in our highly cultivated country, but 
that fort of goffiping fociety which goes forr 
ward where no hindrance can be fpund— * 
are by no means fynonymous terms for the 
large uplands that adorn it We fay the 
Sujnjry HILLS, the rocks of Dovedale, and 
the MOUNTAINS of Scotland or Wales j for, 

ta 
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to do Engiifhmen juftice, they call by the 
name of pells in Weftmorland, Cumber^ 
land, &c. what are not certainly worthy 4 
name of more dignity than tbat^ beautiful 
and elegant as they are. Things rife in im- 
portance merely by their rarenefs; and people 
wlio have never ftirred more than a hundred 
miles from London, will call thofe fcenes 
awful which (farike another by their fbftnefs 
and amoenity. Dr. Boerhaave, whofe min4 
was fufficiently enlarged too, made bimfelf 
jidiculous in his college by carrying a native 
of Parma to fee the mountains, as he 
termed two or three geptly riiing groum^ 
at a day V journey diftance from Leyden:-^ 
and charming Mifs Seward, whom no one 
will fufped of being cold in her conceptions 
of what greatnefs ought to be, was impatient 
of Mr. Whalley's frigid indifference to the 
heights of Matlock I believe, or the fcenery 
round Ludlow Caftle — He ! who had pafled 
winters among the glaciers of Switzerland, 

T 4 and 
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and fpent two fummersm (he Alpine valleys, 
Chamouny and MoQtmelkn, which no man 
yet has ^ver defcribed fo well ! 



-1^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ,jit. 



TO HIRE AND TO LET 



PUZZLE foreigners only becaufe nor 
body will tell them that they are not fynor 
nymous : a man hires a hoqfe of one who 
LETS out lodgings ; — he jnuft not take a 
liorfe and fay he has let it, while the 
ftablc-man let him out for the llranger 
to ride on, after the hire had been promifed 
or paid. 



i HONESTY, 
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HONESTY, JUSTICE, INTEGRITY, FAIR 

PSAI^I^O, UPRIOBTNESS, mo 

EQyiTY. 



'^imi^m 



THOUGH tbefe terms arc apparently 
fynonymoiis, yet (hall we find perhaps upon 
examinatioa one word more elegantly 
adapted to perfons, and ojie to things ; a pO* 
fition each native however uninftruifiedyr^/f^ 
but foreigners muft I)p informed of. W9 
n^e ourjexample for the prefent to fud 
thus : — Justice feems the charadi^ftic of 
Great Britain, while the EquiTY of Eng- 
land'3 laws, the hqnesty of her country 
gentleman, ^nd the fair dealing of her 
merchants, are noted over all Europe; yet 119 
general philaqthrqpy toward th^ whole hur 
xnan race, or folid inteority proved upon 
a fmgle individual, are np fiattering^ gu^di-- 
ties, fo have I had occafion to obfeiye that 
pur iflanflef? ^^'l^^^ tieloved ^yeo bythof^ 

very 



#» • 
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▼ery nations which are willing w acknow* 
ledge tfaemfel^^ lightened by mir lauiw 
ingy and enriched by our opulence : for al* 
though UPRIGHTNESS of charaftcr will of 
hfelf fuffice to enforce refpeft, foftcr virtues 
muft combine with it before affedion can be 
heped for. This is fo true, that all may re- 
eolle£k the figure of justice pauMed by Ra« 
phad in the V^^tican to be one c^ his leaft 
MttnGdvc i and the very word integrity 
feems infolently to imply a round totality of 
aceUencc, icarce expeded from a faulty and 
finite being. 

To the examples of ftrid and ftoic ho* 
KKSTY bequeathed us by the ancients, let 
me add a recent one refulting fix)m Chriftian 
intentions to pleafe God and deny felf-grati«» 
fication. Mr. y meant to acquire a for^ 
tune by his profeffion in India ; he was a 
lawyer, and /hould have appeared at the 
courts one morning, but was indifpofed with 

% cdd : his excofe for non-attendance waa 

already 
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already wiitten, and the fervant going to 
cany it away, when a Uack merchant was 
announced, who told him bis caufe came on 

that day — that he would not afk Mr. ^^ 

aflifl^nce, becaufe there were flaws in it— ^ 
but took the liberty of ofierin? him a bag of 
gold, equal in valuoto 1700 1, fterling, if h* 
would QQly b? fo kind as to ftay away that 
rooming. Our honest Briton fent him 
back diredly ; and dreeing himfi^lf haftily^ 
though far from well, wcqt to the place, faw 
the merchant caft, and related the advea-r 
ture — defiring immediate pa0port8 for £ng^ 
land at the fame time ; becaufe, aa he wifely 
and virtuouily (ronfefled, it was poilibl^ 
enough to refift fuch-an offer once, but dans* 
gerous tp refide where temptations of ib 
enormous 4. bulk might occur too often for 
humanity to combat them with fuccefs : 

Where metals and marbles will melt and decayi 
^ear^ mail, for tby virtu«, aQd kiilea away. 

HONOUR, 
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HONOUR, DELICACY OF CONDUCT, 

REFINEMENT UPON VIRTUF, 

SCRUPULOSITY OF BEHAVIOUR, 

NICENESS, REPUTATION. 



• THE firft and the lall of thefe terms aitr 
fynonymous, when a woman^s chaftlty, 4 
foldier^s bravery, or a trader's pundluality of 
payment are in queftion : let any of thofe be 
doubted for a moment, honour is fuUied 
and REFUTATION torn. When we view 
the fame quality in another light, it will be 
found that honour exprefles in a breath 
what the fecond, third, and fourth phrafes 
here explain by periphrafis and circumlo- 
cution : yet does that breath comprife all that 
is truly delicate, refined, and scrupu- 
lously pure in condudl and in morals. — 
So does not nicety, whofe acceptation is 
more limited, and perhaps belongs rather to 
what the French elegantly call the f9avoir- 

vivre. 
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^^ vivre, and the petite morale— to matters of 
propriety and etiquette — to ceremonies of 
life, and the mere trappings of fociety. But 
HONOUK is honefty lo6ked at through a 
microfcope, where all attention is paid to 
the minuter parts, while the larger are con- 
fidered chiefly as exuviae, and for the moft 
part of courfe difrcgarded. 'Tis for this 
reafon poflibly we feldom find an overt adl 
of HONOUR, properly fo called, that docs 
not feem to fcorn, negled, or openly offend 
againfl fome cardinal or fome Chriflian vir- 
tue. I muft make myfelf tmderftood by 
examples : 

The man who, difarming his adverfary ia 
a duel of which there is no witnefs, reftores 
him his fword upon the inftant, ads with 
confummate honour certainly; but that 
fuch conduct militates againft prudence^ no 
one will deny — and if it did not do fo, to 
confefs the truth, there would be but little 

honour difplayed in the deed* The gen-^ 

tlemao^ 



-# 
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tieman who difcharges a gaming dAUt in pti^ ^ 
ibrence. to that of a tradefman, apparently 

prefers honour to another virtue, ^^/Vr^ 
.which is fevierely wounded by the exploits 
And the Govemorof Verdun, who fliot him-* 
ielf to elude a tiial as I remember, lofl: fight 
^fortitude in purfuit of ti o N ou R : he fhould 
^ave trufled his life to his country. In this 
lenfe honour remans a quality flighted by 
religion, as promoting no man's eternal 
welfare, and overlooked by the law, as hav- 
ing nothing to do with the happineis of hu- 
man life. Volunteers in virtue, as in an 
army, are very troublefome : good generals 
f^nd experienced legiflators lovd none but 
difciplined troops ; and in the great march 
of life, he who beil keeps hijs rank beft does 
ids duty. 



aOUND^ 
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HOUND, GREYHOUND, HARRIER, TERRIER.^ 



FOREIGNERS, efpecially Germans, 
are apt to call every dog they fee a hoond^ 
which is the tranfcendcntal word for that 
animal ia High Dutch, as I have been told* 
In our language however it only meatis tha£ 
jQpccies of the canine race which hunts hf 
Jctnt^ and gives the tongue either upon trail 
or drag — fo fportfmen diftinguifh that pecu« 
Ear taint left by the foot of hare or fox^ 
when purfued by the opening pack in % 
l^right but dewy morning over hill and dalt 
fweetly diverfified, till 

Echo^ liuntrefs onca of Cyndua's trains 
Repeats the pieafing harmony agaio \ 

and the fwQSt animating (ouods escStt oheeiw 
^In^ evc« in the fluggard^l veiiia. Of this 
aftaunble creasurtj and his various dcnomi* 

^ mdons^ 
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nations, much lefs his virtues, my little book 
does not mean to make the defcription : fuf^ 
fice it that 1 tell foreigners what no Englifli 
gentleman is ignorant of— namely, how the 
CHEY-HOUND has acquired the name; not 
by his nofe, for he makes no ufe of it in 
courjing ; while tall, fwift, and quick-fighted^ 
he depends wholly upon his ey« to obferve^ 
on hislong,nervouslftgS'to overtake the flying 
prey : but being the only dog which without 
training to it will kill a badger, formerly in 
old Engliih called a CRjir^ and perfecute 
him even in his retirement, he was called 
Xht €KAr HOUND; while hahrier and 
^TERRIER explain their oflfice of themfelves, 
even by the derivation of their name.^ alone. 
The firft follows the hare through all her 
doublings and deceits : the other, refblving 

« 

to kill that fox which his more beautiful 
cbmpaAiohs have ptufued but Idft, goes after 
him even Into his (vh-TERRANBAN retAat— 
his earthy as fportfmen call it— and fighting 
' him 
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him thus under ground obtains the appel- 
lation, TERRIER^ for that defperate bravery 
which remains unintimidated and undimi-* 
nifhed even by the confciouihefs that he it 
combating in an enemy's country. 






HUNTING, COURSING, SHOOTING, SETTING. 



THESE fynonymes, like the laft, arc 
intended chiefly for thofe ftrangers who 
call every fport of the field — aller a la cbaffe. 
Alia caccia too the Italians call taking birds 
even by decoy; an amufement of the mean- 
eft kind I ever witnefled. But whatever we 
learn from foreign nations, *tis never to 
play — unlefs at cards indeed (for getting 
money is alike pleafing to the natives of 
every country) — but the innocent and rural 
paftimes of one's youth can be enjoyed no 
where except at home* Of thefe, in our 

TOL. I. U Gothic 
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Gothick language, continental vifitants will 
find diilindlions almoft innumerable ; but I 
will point out only the veiy obvious ones^ 
becaufe, if they refide at all in diftant pfO^ 
vinces, much of the evening converfation 
turns upon the excellency of our dogs, and 
fuccefs of the chace« Hunting then 
means the purfuit of hare, fox, or ftag, by 
hounds bred for the purpofe, and trained 
to the employ; while coursing is chiefly 
a trial of fwiftnefs and ikill between three 
greyhounds held in a /eq/h for the purpofe 
of flipping them feparately at the hare, 
which their quick eye eafily difcerns and 
finds, though among the fallows, where her 
brown colour and clofc-clapt ears conceal 
her, till fpeed feems flill likelier to provide 
for her defence. Such too is her power 
and fuch her fkill, that, in a country full of 
uplands and rifing grounds, fewer tlum a 
leafh of greyhounds can feldom catch her, 
fo Jightly does fiie Ifcim the hedge rows, fo 

' r fwift 
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fwift defcend the hill, before the difappoint* 
cd dog, whom, turning fliort, fhe eludes ; 
fcales the fteep afcent again before he is 
able to flop his own fpeed, and dipping 
on the other fide leaves him (for want 
of fcent) perplexed and loft, the moment 
flie is out of his view. Shooting with 
pointers is a different diverfion, and confifts 
chiefly in your own ingenuity to take the 
aim ; while the fagacity of your quadruped 
afTociates when they try a field, the grace 
and elegance with which they hunt it over, 
and the variety of attitudes in which they 
(land, and point the game, are wonderfully 
pleafing, and feduce a man to continue thp 
fport fometimes even to ferious fatigue. 
Setting meantime is of a far Jefs adive 
genius, and fit enough for the moft delicate 
lady to participate : as here is no blood to 
fright, no cruelty to fhock her feelings; 
the purfuit in this cafe ending only re- 
motely, not immediately^ in the death of 

U 2 thofe 
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thofe partridge that fall at every ftroke of 
the gunner. A fine fummer evening is 
the true feafon for this amufement, when 
the ftill air and fading glow of the horizon 
encourage a train of reflexions, not difturb- 
ed but diredted by your beautiful, your 
obedient fpaniel towards the contemplation 
cf man's native fuperiority; while that love- 
ly, that intelligent creature trufts not i&//w- 
fdf; but yielding his opinion to that of his 
mafter, although often well apprifed by na- 
ture where the covey lies, contentedly quar- 
ters all the ftubble over at command of his 
fovereign, appearing deeply interefted too 
ia that very fearch he could at pleafure put 
an immediate end to, by preferring his own 
often-tried experience. When however he 
has permiflion to declare the truth, how 
gently, and with what flattering manners 
docs he avow it! how meekly manifeft 
his modeft tranfports ! while couching clofc 
for the net te pafs over and clofe-in both 

himfelf 
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liimfelf and the game, he kindly referve* 
all the fatigues of the evening for himfelf — 
all pleafure and profit for his mafler ! — But 
enough on this delightful theme, defpifed 
by many without knowing why j for after 
all it is man's Magna Cbarta^ granted by 
God in days of great antiquity, to hold do- 
minion over inferior natures, and fubjugate 
by reafon the brute creation — engaging the 
aSedlions of fome with our carefles, and 
making ourfelves formidable to others by 
our power. 



HURRY AND HASTE 



ARE words very nearly fynonymous — I 

hope not wholly fo ; for, if they are, Prior 

was guilty of notorious tautology, in an 

epigram of only four lines, when he fays 

that 

U 3 From 
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From her own native France as old Alifon ptfti 

She reproach*d Englifli Nell with negle£t or with 

malicei 
That the flattem had left, in her hurry and haste, 
Her ladjr's complexion and eye-brows at Calais. 

Richardfon calls hurry a female word, 
and perhaps womea do make ufe of it 6f- 
tener than men ; they confider it as fyno* 
nymous to agitation, and fay they have a 
H u R R Y of fpirits. Should a foreigner, catch- 
ing up the other word by miftakc, obfervc 
that the Iady*s fpirits are in haste, all would 
laugh, without very plainly difcovering the 
reafon of their own mirth— Do not put 
yourfelf in a hurry fo, for the bufinefs we 
are upon requires no iminediate or violent 
haste, being a very popular and a very 
common expreflion. 



IDENr 
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IDENTITY AHD SAMENESS 



■p*^"*"-* 



WOULD be pearly fynonymous in con- 
verfation language, I believe, only that as 
the firft is a word pregnant with ihetaphy- 
fical controverfy, we avoid it in common 
daily ufe, or at bed take it up merely as a 
ftronger expreilion of unchangeable sami- 
NEas. Mowbray and Tourville with their 
evcrlafting identity are complained of by 
Lovdace in his anxious agony of mind, as 
companions he could not endure — while 
Hume would havp told him, that although 
their manners refejnbled one day what they 
had been the laft, fuch refemblance was no 
proof of IDENTITY, howevcr it might give 
a SAMENESS to their charadcr. Thofe in- 
deed who refolve to doubt all they cannot 
prove, give themfelves much unneceflary fa- 
tigue concerning the confcioufnefs of their 

U 4 own 



\ 
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own exiftence — doubting, in good time! 
whether they are themfelves the fame per^ 
fons, who, before they became philofophers^ 
readily believed that if they fet an acorn an 
oak would come up — and that a chicken 
would furely be hatched from an egg, if 
warmth fufEcient were adduced to caufe the 
neceflary change of appearance in what was 
before a chicken in potentia? But fuch 
doubts and fuch doubters are heft defpifed, as 
fome of them may poflibly have a real in- 
tereft in confidering their exiftence to be 
dubious, that efcape may be effedled from 
accounting for its errors and crimes. We 
fhould therefore be aware of thefe fcepticks, 
and as little as poffible I think dip into their 
books ; from whence little amufement or 
inftrudtion can be derived, but much same- 
ness, particularly in their difcourfe upon 

IDENTITY. 



IDIOTISM^ 
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IDIOTISM, FOLLY, SIMPLICITY, FATUITY, 



ARE not fynonymous in colloquial laiw 
guage, though a medical man fpeaking pro- 
feflionally would make little difference be- 
tween the firft and laft. A lady however 
talking familiarly about a book of travels 
lately publifhed, would I fuppofe make no 
fcruple of laughing at the poor Efquimaux's 
IDIOTISM, when he is defcribed in it as 
looking with compailion on a chained mon*» 
key at a London fhow, miftaking him for a 

countryman in difgrace ; yet at the moment 
fhe fays this, and laughs at the fad, no lady 

fuppofes tjie man to be in a ftate of fatu- 
ity^ — for, if he was, the jeft would all be 

over. 

Again — ^The travelling gipfy, who fends 
a fervant wench endued with underAfinding 

no 
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rk t 



no meaner than her own, to look for mo- 
ney under a ftone in the fcuUery, while fhc 
runs away with a filver fpoon, takes advan- 
tage of the girl's folly, although (he is 
ftridly ipcaking no fool ; and was the for- 
iun&-telkr to obtain Mrs. Williams of Brif- 
td's celebrity, and keep a good houfe over 
iier head, fiie might eafily be tncked in her 
turn by the feif-fame wench, if entrufted to 
go to market, and cater provifions for the 
family. 

Fatuity is privation of intelled by the 
appointment of God. Simplicity, or as 
we juftly call it weaknefsy gives way to cul- 
tivation, and may end in the attainment of 
much knowledge, by being affiduoufly in- 
ftruded— as infants may be prefled forward 
to learn what is apparently beyond their 
power; whilft folly feems a half volun- 
tary fubmiflion or compliance to the fafci- 
nating adroltnefs of another mind, not na- 
turally fuperior, but Ikilful in the arts of 

binding 
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binding imagination by fympathyj audacity^ 
or pathos ; witnefs the ingenuity of fwin-* 
dlcrs^ guinea-drc^pcrs, and the reft. That 
this fubmiffive flexibility of temper may be 
driven up to idiotism is fo true, that I once 
faw a rich trader prefent a conjuring chy* 
piift with a hundred pounds, only for telt» 
Ing him that, if he would grind his cochi-r 
neal finer, it would go fiuther ; and a lad 
of paft fifteen yeart; old perfiiaded to bum 
his fiddle, becaufe, iaid his playmates, there 
is a new difcovery now, that fiddle afhei 
fell for n prpwn the ounce, as there is no» 
thing elle found out fo certain a cure for 
the drqpfy. We call this power, makiog 
FOOLS of the people ; and truly do we call 
it fo, when mankind are willing to be du- 
ped between delufion and coUufion, fo far 
that they are contented to bury themfelves 
chin-deep in earth at the fuggeftion of one 
mountebank, and liften to tales of animal 
magnetifm propagated for the pecuniary 

advan* 



than he who is but juft cunning enough to 

trick his empty unfufpicious neighbour.— 

See Mofca, Volpone, Subtle, and the reft. 



I 
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IDLE, INDOLENT, SLOTHFUL, INACTIVE, 

LAZY. 



THOUGH none of thefc epithets, 
would fuit ill fome ufelefs members of llb- 
ciety, yet indolent feems the word ap- 
propriated in converfation language to the 
upper ranks of it. We fay an indolent 
prince, and an inactive minifter, a la- 
zy girl, and an idle boy. The third ad- 
jedive feems for the moft part attributed to 
brute animals ; and we read that fome fer- 
pents in India are providentially of fo 
SLOTHFUL a nature, that after filling with 
food, they remain torpid and as it were to- 
tally lifelefs, fo as to be deftroyed without 
danger to the purfuers. 

Prior's John and Joan is a ftriking and 
durable pidlure of opulent ina^ivity-^ while 

They 
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Thef ite and flept (good folks)^-what then ? 

Vfhj then they flept and ate again. 

No man's good deeds did they commend. 

So never rais'd themfel?e5 a friend : 

No man's defeAs fought they to know, 

So never made themfelves a foe. 

If human things went iU or well. 

If changing empires rofe or fell ^ 

The morning pafs'd, the evening came, 

And found this couple dill the fame — 

with many other equally excellent vcrfes de* 
fcriptive of fome lord and lady, as it was once 
told me, with whom the poet had pafled a 
month in the country, when his wit firft at- 
tracted the notice of mankind ; but on whom 
the flight impreflion that it made, prompted 
him to revenge their negle£t by this mock 
epitaph, written long before the parties died. 
Dry den cenfures this quality, and fatirizes it 
very ingenioufly in his Cieomenes ; where 
the Egyptian King is reprefented as deli- 
rous to fliorten his name, that his fatigue in 
yrriting it might be fomewhat alleviated — 
8 acir- 
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a €ircumftance he picked up, I believe, from 
the anecdotes of Sandius II. of Spain, fur- 
named the IDLE — contemporary with our 
Henry L — Dryden was a mighty reader of 
Spanifli literature. Dodor Johnfon how- 
ever does not fpeak of it as borrowed : and 
as for Fielding, who had not reach of mind 
enough to fee as Johnfon did, how finely 
the charader was coloured by this incident 
—He ridicules, and teaches others to ridicule 
it, in his Tom Thumb the Great. 

Come, Dollalolla — curfe that odiou%iiame ! 
By Heavens I'll change it into Doll %i Loll^ 
Or any civil monofyllable 
That will not tire my tongue. 



■ r » ■ r ■ ' .-. •■ - " .-. - .e. ^. -g'l. i,','< i ff j a;-?* 



ILLUSION. DELUSION, PHANTASM, 



THOUGH not fynpnymous, are near 
enough to be very eafily confounded, at 

leaft 
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Icaft by ftrangcrs ; while we natives know 
fo certainly how to place thefe words, that 
we fay properly enough, that if a perfon is 
under fo ftrong a delusion as to believe 
himfelf removed for fome ftrange crime or 
fancied excellence beyond the common limits 
of humanity, he may foon come to imagine 
himfelf furroundcd by fad or gay illu- 
sions, out of the ordinary courfe of nature; 
and if he feeds fuch notions in folitude, nor 
feeks recourfe from medicine in due time, 
— his friends (as one's relations are po- 
pularly called) will foon pronounce him 
ftatutably mad — and, contenting themfelves 
with enjoying his real eftate, leave our de- 
luded friend to converfe with phantasms 
in a perpetual and ftrift confinement. 



INCRE- 
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INCREDULOUS, UNBELIEVING, HARD OF 

BELIEF. 



THE firft of thcfe \vord8, though in dcrU 
vative ftrianefs perhaps fynohymous to the 
ftcond, 18 not fo ufcd in common conVcr- 
iation. We fay of a man who itefufcs ere* 
dit to C3iriilian truths, that hie is fan uk-l 
BELIEVING hearer of the word/ not that he 
is an INCREDULOUS fellow; as weihould 
foon affirm of him who was fo hard of 
BELIEF as to doubt the exigence of regular 
and periodical monfoons in one part of the 
globe, folely bccaufe he had dill inhabited 
another where the winds were always va- 
riable. That perfoa is moft properly called 
INCREDULOUS who fteadlly refufes bis tcT- 
timony even to known fads, without the 

.... 

immediate evidence of his fenfes to confirm 

them ; which when he has received how- 

VOL. I. X ^cr, 
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ever, he is no longer /aithle/f^ but bclUvingf 
as faid our Lord to Saint Thomas* 



INEXORABLE akd INFLEXIBLE 



. ARE not fjnonymotts, although the e& 
fe^ refulting from fuch qualities are pre« 
dfiely the iatne ; our firft man refufing to 
hear the voice of entreatyi the fecond never 
bending to it though he doer hear. Both at 
firfl ftght appear to be difpofitions purely 
hateful^ yet both may be preffed into the 
caufe of virtue. 

A man refol/d and ftcady to his truft. 
Inflexible to 111^ and obdinately juil. 

Is a fiivouritc with Addifon ; and we will 

hope that fuch an unbending charafter will 

not fhew foftnefs In the wrong place, but be 

for ever inexorable to the feduclng voice 

©f temptation. 

, -J — INPibB- 
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INHDELITY, ATHE1S^^, DEISM, 
SOCINIANISM. 



TttAir thefe t«ms are not fynonymous 
\vill be readily allowed, particularly l>y thofe 
Nvho are of the laft named fafhionable per* 
fualion — and juftly — as Fauftus Socinus^ 
the head of their fed, profeiTed to have 
x^ritten agalnft the atheists ; but loft his 
tnanufcripts in a popular infurredion at Cra- 
cow, in the year 1538, when he himfelf 
cfcaped with difficulty from the fury of the 
populace. His foUbwers however can 
fcarcely be ofiendcd by finding themfelves 
ranked under the wideiy-fpreading banner 
of INFIDELITY, while we who believe and 
are fure that Jefus was the Son of God- 
have a right to tax thofe people as Infidels 
that endeavour to defpoil our Redeemer 
of lus divinity, when he himfelf cxprefsly 
• . Xa faid 



n ftam— woven from the top throughout. — 
Caivinifm properly fo called affords them 
no flielter, certainly, Servetus was burned at 
Geneva for propagating fimilar doctrines ; 
nor would Taujius Socinns have efcaped 
wUh reproofs and cautions only, as his uncle 
LaHus did, had Calvin lived to read in the 
writings of the nephew the fruits of his ill- 
judged 
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judged lenity towards the uncle. But whiUf 
b€ was exercifing his felf-created authority in 
Switzeriand, and was jeftingly called by fome 
the new pope of Geneva, Socinus |M"udently 
contented himfelf with enjoying the luxuries 
of a court; — being proteilcd at Florence till 
the year 1574 by Francis de Medicis Grand 
Duke of Tufcany , as my Italian friends have 
informed me. Deism is therefore, fofar as 
I am capable to comprehend the creed ofufi'^ 
beliefj fynonymous to socinianiSm, well 
underftood; and ranges under its banner 
numberlefs other fhades of infidelity 
which come forward with new names from 
day to day — Freethinkers, Sceptics^ Elprits 
forts, &c. 

UnfinilhM things one knows not what to call^ 
Their generation's fo equivocal. 

Thus dubious and compofite colours fMve 
for the diftindiou of a feafon, under appel* 
lationt unhe^d of before perhaps ; accom^ 

%l mpdating 
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modating themffhres to modern talte and 
prejudice— -luunedy admbred, forgotten eveA 
by the hoji and girls who fearch^ frelh 
tides of honour for them whilfl in favoyr^. 
Such were once the emperor's cy^t the 
foupir etouffe, the boue de Paris, aiid fq 
forth. T^ey fade, and die, and (hrink fron^ 
fafhion's train, however— whUe the primi- 
tlve tints vary not name or nature fo long 
as the fun endureth* ' 

Since the above was written Vy^ been 
told that sociNJANS only deny the (iivini-* 
ty of Chrift, while deists doubt even hia 
million. This certainly does bring the fol-. 
lowers of Socinus at leait as near to the true 
Chriftian Church, as are the rational and 
orthodox followers of Mahomet ; for be too 
acknowledged the Son of Mary as a pro^ 
phet. 



lNKO-5 
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INNOCENCE AMD SIMPLICITY. 



THESE words ar-e fynonymous in a Iite« 
ral fenfe, and likewife when applied to the 

^ 

(late of babyhood j where they prove their 
influence over the hardeft hearts, and chami 
, beyond the utmoft power of that virtue into 
which the firft can ever be enlarged, or that 
wifdoin of which the laft is the only true 
foundation. When figurative, and applied 
to literary works, they are too commonly 
feparated — for we admire the simplicity 
of many Latin poems, fome Englifli ones, 
and above all the French tales of La Fou^ 
taine, which for their innocence can 
fcarcely be celebrated. — But freedom from 
fuperfluous ornament is our familiar idea of 
SIMPLICITY in the belles lettres and fine 
^ts, while thofe beauties muft be very 
Urong marked at laft which unadorned can 

X 4 pleafe j 
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pleafe; nor would I advife the inferior 
clafs of writers to imitate that naked plain* 
ncfs which is fo juftly admired in Homer 
or Thucydides ; — recolleding, that though 
Julius Caelar's head ftrikes you with reve- 
rence by its baldnefs^ that of Cleopatra 
&ews to moft advantage when we figure to 
ourfelves the expiring beauty, and Char- 
mion fettling her hair and diadem fo as to 
look graceful even in death, 

Munditiis capimur — nee fint fine lege capilli* 

« 

That foreigners may be led into no miflakes^ 
let us tell theni that, fpeaking of thefe two 
words with reference to medicine, they are 
by no means fynonymous: — we fay fuch 
food or phyfick may be taken with INNQ^ 
CEis^cE : the pther term won't do. 



INNO- 
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INNOVATION, SPIRIT OF CHANGING, DESHUI 

OF NOVELTY. 



TIS only the -laft which caufes the exlfU 
ence of the former ; were there not that D£- 

SIRE OF NOVELTY and SPIRIT OF CHAKO- 

INO in the world, fewer innovations 
would perplex mankind| and fewer misfor- 
tunes diftrefs them. — ^** Time (lays my Lord^ 
Bacon) is the greateft innovator, feeing 
he cvcrnjore bringeth in fomewhat new: yet 
although termed hally-footed, I would our 
modern fiate-menders were no more hafty 
than he — as Time waiteth ftill the ripening of 
matters, before he putteth forth a hand to ga- 
ther or fliake them down,'* What would 
fuch a thinker have thought of the prefent 
J N NOV AT I N G age ? He would have fecn that 
it was change without novelty, and that our 
prefent inftrudlors of the human race arc 

m 

ftruggling 



t 
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ftruggling to pick up all which Time had 
flung away — all that was unripe, all that 
was retten in politics : let fuch at Icaft keep ^ 
far from thefe iflands— 

Rife rocks between us ! — and whole oceans roll ! 

r 

Johnfon ufes the word which inchivcs all the 
reft with fo much aptitude and force, I cannot 
refufe myfelf the pleafure to tranfcribe the 
pailage. When fpeaking of our admirable 
conftitution in his Irene, the wife old Turk 
is made zq reply — 

■ 

If there be any land, as Fame reportS| 
"Where equal laws rcftrain the prince and people | 
A happy hnd — where circulating power 
■ Flows thro* each member of th* embody'd (late ;, 
Sure, not unconfcious of tlie mighty bklTing^ 
Her grateful fons (hine bright with every virtue ; 
Untainted with the lull of innovation. 
Sure all combine to keep her league of ruk 
Unbroken as the facred chain of nature 
That bindd xhc jarring clemeats in pcac^^ 



IN^IGK^ 
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JNSJGNmCANT, TRIFLING, FUTILE, LIGHT, 
J^GATORY, UNlMPORTANTt 



IT fliould feem fcarce worth the while to 
trace fynonymy fo frivolous, did not expe^ 
rience daily fliew us that nugatory re* 
ports, LIGHT and mifty as the word their 
adjedive derives from, invented at firft per-, 
haps by trifling women, or men in their 
own characters nolefs insignificant, are 
yet capable of giving not only ferious diA 
turbance to individuals, but even to the ftate 
itfelf, at times become by combination of 
circumftances very peculiarly favourable to 
half-told tales, eafily infmuated into empty 
heads J where the moft future ftories arq 
moft welcome, becaufc perhaps fuch are 
fooneft blown away, leaving clear room for 
Others equally yMlMPOi^TANT, confidering 
2 their 



■whofe aurum fulinhians^ like that produced 
by pyrotechnical experiments, makes a moll 
loud explofion — but never carries far, as the 
phrafe is, or is feen capable of forming a 
durable impreiTion. If Iiowever too fuJ- 
denly acquired wcahh has the happy faculty 
of broadening a fellow's features into i N- 
SOLENT levity, long fighed for admiffloa 
(when oncQ it comes; into a faftionabic cir- 
cle 
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de is fcarce lels likely to draw up the eye:^ 

- bro^s bf a youthful fenude into a auP£E« 

ci;.ious fneer; por can Literatiure guard 

her votaries from temptations to the like 

i 

t 

temper, whilft awful Erudition, AfiROGANX 
of her own juft claims, and fcomful or. at 
bed negligent of petty pretenfions, looks—; 

if (he vouchfafes to look at all — with fomc* 

• . , ■■ 

what like unmerited difdain upon the writer 
of this little book, and aiks how long the 
Jprigbtly lady has fancied herfelf initiated 
among the Gnofticks, while Error marks her 
pages and Ignorance guides her pen. 



INVENTION. INGENUITY, ORIGINALITT, 

GENIUS. 



THESE terms are not fynonymous cer- 
tainly, though fimilar enough to be eafily 
mifapplied by thofe who are not acquainted 

with 
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with the manner in which we ^propiiattt 
them. The firft feems, for example, good fot 
every ait and every fcieiice where an ap- 
pearance of new creation is produced* Ho* 
iner and Herfchel are alike inventors, 
luid Newton may be contented to (hare with 
Cervantes the praifes of originality and 
GENIUS* Time has taught us however to 
annex meaner ideas to the word ingenu^ 
ITY, made peculiar in thefe later days to 
petty contrivances and fubtlenefs of ikill, in 
the mechanic arts particularly, and from 
thence taken up, half figuratively, to expreft 
the operations of the mind. Thus while we 
are inclined to adore Shakefpeare's aftonifli* 
Ing powers of invention, we admira 
Waller's ingenuity, difplayed in fcveral 
little poems with wonderful dexterity and 
neatnefs — witnefs the Girdle, the Marriage 

■ 

of the Dwarfs, and the Lady who fmgs 
the Song he wrote, with two or three 
more. 

Mean^ 
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Meitttitiie^ is no new cfeatlon can 
all be produced by moft^ riikfl, lb caft wc 
find nothing refembling it fo ftrongly as fer- 
mentation, where the furprifing efficience of 
two bodies evidently differed X(d pfoduce a 
third unknown before, leaves chethlftry in 
pofleffion of the higheft praifc for origi- 
kality throughout the natural world ; 
preffing on literaiy ifi;udents to this ufeful 
lelTon — that GEMitJS cannot energize its 
powers unlefs a certain portion of know- 
ledge be provided, on which to operate and 
with which to fertiient. Let idlenefs then 
no longer feek a refuge in the hope of being 
ORIGINAL by the mere abfence of learning, 

which alone can inform a new-fledged wri- 

« 

ter whether his thoughts are of his own i n- 

VENTiON, or of thafe Who wait :b<tfore 
him. 

Some prfefty tmowhed ^etfes oil the cleath 
of the famous iDh Fraxikun, IcDg in my pof- 

feilioa 
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kt^otk but never printed (to my knowledge^ 
fhall dofe this article. 

I- 

Like a Newton fublimely he fbar^d 

To a fummit before unattain'd ; 
New regions of Science explored. 

And the palm of philofophy gain'd. 

n. 

From a fpark which he brought from the fldesj 
He difplay'd an unparalleled wonder^ 

And we faw/with delight and furprife. 
That his rod could defend us ffom thunder* 

in. 

Had he wifely but learn'd to purfue 

The bright ttack for his talents defign'd, 

What a tribute of pndfe had been due 
To this teacher and friend of mankind ! 

IV. 

Bat to covet political fame 

Was in him a degrading ambition ; 

Twas a fpark that from Lucifer came. 
And (urft kindled the blaze of fedition. 

* V. May 
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V. 

May not Candour then write on his urn. 
Here, alas I lies a noted inventor ; 

Whofe flame up to heaven (hould burn. 
But inverted, dcfcends to the centre ? 

He INVENTED a ftove, where the flame 
was contrived fo as to defcend inllead of 
rifing upwards. 



A JOKE AND A JEST 

I I—— ■^M — » 

ARE not exadly fynonymous ; the laft 
is the pleaiknter trifle of the two^ and has 
come into play fince intelled has been more 
diflflifed. We are now grown faftidious in 
our focial pleafures, and to degrade a jest 
call it a JOKE : when in former days the 
clown, or merry-andrew, or fool of courts 
and palaces, whofe wit feldom rofe above 
mere prafkical jokes, was dignified by the 

TOX. u Y name 



James Harris, tcU it ns a thing he remem- 
bered : — how a man there, excellent at act- 
ing the character of a lunatic, was encou- 
ragct! to biirft fuddenly upon ftrangers fet 
down to fupper at an inn ; where after he 
had terrified them all by his clamours and 
apparent diftraftlon, they were dragged from 
under the table, chairs, &c. where their fears 
had 
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had fent them for refuge, and kindly in- 
formed by their laughing friends in the fe« 
cret, that all this was nothing but a joke. 
From fuch dangerous devices^ fo perilous 
both to the actors and the audience, iidera 
nos^ Domine ! 

Dr. Samuel Johnfon, though full of hu- 
mour himfelf, hated a fool'^born jest, as 
ourShakefpeslre's King Henry when growa. 
wife calls it : and I have feldom feen him 
much more angry than he was with me^ 

• • * 

one morning, at Weft Chefter j while fome 
gentleman of the town was /hewing us the 
curiofities of fo ancient and refpeftable a 
place : — for our Dodtor was flow, and 
heavy, and fl\ort-fighted ; and by the time 
he had begun to examine and difcufs one 
thing, our brifker Cicerone fet us all going 
in chace of another.. This went on a while; 
and I faw; impatience flruggling with civiKty . 
in Johnfon^s countenance, when he fuddenly 
a£ked n^e-*-in order to ftop him, I/uppofe — • 
... Y 3 " Pray 



Tiswith our judgments as our watches, none 
Go jufl alike, yet each believes his own, 

fays Mr. Pope ; while his arch tormentor 
Dennis tells us, and very rightly too, that 
JUDGMENT is a cool flow facultyl which 
attends not a man while in the rapture of 
poetic compofition. It is not then fynonj'- 
mous 
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mous to Disc£RNM£MT| whlch I (hpuld 
call an acute and penetrating power, qoicl^ 
fighted ever to mark a defed, often ani- 
mated enough likewife in chace of a beaut^r* 
Thefe qualities ought above all others to 
unite in formation of a man of the world 
and a critic. Jean Rouffet fays, that if Car- 
dinal Alberoni had been as judicious in 
keeping clofe his own fentiments from a 

rival or coadjutor as he was adroit to zhs-> 
CERN theirs, no man could have hoped ever 
to reach his fkill in lYit/cavoir-^vivre : whilfl: 
every writer who wifhes to extend his fame 
through future ages, will readily agree that 
the cKuriciSM which we all acknowledge 
to be a faculty happily combined of jUDOr 
MENT and Hiscsrnment, is the true am« 
ber wherein good poetry deflres to be pre- 
ferved and feen through— folid yet cleaTi as 
Qvid lays fo fweetly, 



-ut eburnea fiquis 



Signa tegat daro, vel Candida lilia> vitro. 

Y 3 Such 



with a kappa, becaufe fcholars tell me that 
'tis of Greek derivation, and comes from 
their vcrl) to call— a?, the prieft appointed to 
obferve the new moon gave Notice on his 
firft difccrning her appearance in the hea- 
vens by a call to him who prefided over the 
facrifices. Almanack is an Hebrew or 
Arabic word j and feems, I know not vcry 
we|l why, to have refcicuce towards aftro- 
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logy J whilft for the true register of 
TIME we muft depend upon the kalen- 
BAR. That of Numa Pompilius contented 
a warlike nation like the Romans for near 
fe ven hundred years : but Casfar, who united 
learning and genius to his military talents, 
reformed the abufes which had crept in ; 
.not however changing the names, whichjre- 
mained the fame even through Pope Gre- 
gory's ilill more philofophical and complete 
.reformation, fixteen hundred years after 
Julius Ca^far's time j a veneration for litera* 
ture and reverence for antiquity having re- 
ftrained every virtuous and wife prince, nay 
every mad and tyrannical one, except Nero, 
from fuch prefumption. He indeed among 
his other flrange exploits ftruck at the ka- 
XENDAR, intending the infertion of his own 

r 

And his favourites' names; but the defign 
died with him, and fans^culottidcs were de- 
ferred till 1 793. The month Quintilis was 
called July, in honour of the firft Csefar, by 

y 4 Mark 
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Mark Antony during his confulate ; and the 
like compliment was paid to Auguflus after 
his deceafe, but I forget how early. No 
change of name has been endured fiom then 
till now. In Danet's Didtionary of Anti- 
quities an old Roman kalendar is pre- 
ferved, where I ufed to read and laugh at 
this article :— " From the 14th of January 
to the a 3d, wicked days^ by order of the Se^ 
mate^^ Surely the Convention muft have 
appropriated thefc with great exa&nefs, as 
their king^s murder clofed the number fo 
completely. Every month was however 
under protedion of fome divinity ; but our 
modern inftitutors of new cuftoms defpife all 
acknowledgments of that over-ruling Pro* 
vidence which they daily and hourly in- 
fult. 

It is however fcarce pardonable in a 
Chriflian writer to fpeak fo lightly as I do 
now, when tracing the conduft of men re- 
folved to provoke the vengeance of Heaven 



s 
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In its fulleft extent, by the abolition of the 
Decalc^e given by God in peHba to hi» 
people, and coafirmed by him htcamate four* 
teen hundred and ninety years after. Wbea 
the fetting apart a leventb day &r reft was 
inHfted upon, ourSaTioarChnAraid — ^Keep 
the Commandments: and diongh his fol- 
lowers changed the Jewilh fabaoth for the 
day on which he rofe agua from the dead, 
as a tranfa^ton Hill more IntereiHng than 
the finifh of creation itfdf— /^a/ day 6at 
been venerated by every fedl, every modifi- 
cation of Chriftians, either by a cheerful ce- 
lebration of the happincTs it has enfured- to 
US, as in the Romith church—or by a pecn* 
liar fandity of manners and decency of be- 
haviour, as among the proteftants. No cms 
who called himfelf a Chriftian clianj deiK>* 
mination would however £ul to relpeA % 
day fo confecrated by repofe from hbour, 
and rational meditation on the Ueflings we 
receive ; till diefe aew iofiniQon of man* 
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kind arofe, and inflituted decades for fhc 
mere purpofc of avoiding Sunday, and cut- 
ting off from their deluded followers all com- 
munication with Heaven — left peradventure 
they might receive illumination^ and learn 
to condemn a caufe fo facrilegious, a con*^ 
du£t fo grofs and fhamelefs. 



a j::- ' 



KING, SOVEREIGN, MONARCH, PRINCE. 

PUKE. 



WORDS differing little except in ety- 
mology, and ever challenging refped from 
man, who firft invented them in earlicft ages 
to Ihew the original and neceflary propen- 
fity of our nature to diftinguifli itfelf from 
inferior creatures equally gregarious, not 
merely by choofmg a chief (for Heaven has 
bellowed that inftindt on many animals, 
cranes, bees, &c ), but by ele^ing as head of 

thofe 
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thoTe more ehlightened tribes, which form 
the human race, fome perfon eminent above 
his fellows for fome quality well underftood 
and by thj^m juftly efteemed; fitted in fhort 
for the fypreme command, by natiye^ or ac- 
quired, or hereditary excellence— a bene- 
fadlor, or the fon of a benefaftor to their 
community,' to whom they in grateful re- 
gard gave titles of honour and diftindtion. 

Thus Cambden I believe and Verftegan 
agree, that the term king, of Saxon deri- 
vation, is drawn from Cyninj j whence the 
Tartars call their chan like wife— the origi- 
nal word, when traced to the root's extre- 
mity, fignifying, as I am told, moftjlout and 
valiant ; as the firfl: kings were monfter- 
tamers, men willingly followed by thole 
below them in prowefs, to the great labours 
of clearing ground, killing wild beafts, mak- 
ing fenced cities and the like^ — firft in diffi- 
culties ever, as firft in place — painful though 
glorious pre-eminence ! 
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Yet thefe were virtues of a meaner rank, 

Perfe£lioxi8 that were plac'd m bones and nerves } 

Souls more refin'd were bent on higher viewS9 

To civilize the rude unpoli(h*d world. 

And lay it under the reftraint of laws ; 

' To make man mild and fociable to man. 

To cultivate the wild, licentious fav^ge 

With wifdom, difcipline, and liberal arts, 

Th' embellifliments of lifd. 

Addison's Cato. 

And true it feems, that thofe who fight and 
kick againft their king, fight alfo againft 
all and each of thefe ; and far as they fuc« 
cced return to barbarifm. Oh ! may the 
prefent league of royalty be crowned with 
juft fuccefs! and fave all Europe now, while 
yet 'tis time, from fin, from forrow and con- 
fufion, and from relapfe into that favage flate^ 
that returning chaos whereto every thing 
appears to tend ! The word rex mean- 
time, deriving as the Scythian riecjcs^ the 
Spanifh ret^ &c. as Poftel fays, from an 
old Hebrew word fignifying the hcad^ feems 

to 
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to be the caufe that kings add that figtuture 
to the firft name now in thefe Chriftian 
days ; for monarchs have no fur-names^ but 
appellatives — as Henri Beau-clerc, meaning 
the learned ; Philippe le Bel, meaning the 
handfome, &c. And thefe late writers have 
(hewn as little learning as loyalty in finding 
out the king of France to be plain Louis 
Capet, as they call him — feeing that his an- 
ceftor Hugby when the nobles chofe to fet 
him up againft Charles duke of Lorraine^ 
in or about the year 987, took the name of 
Capet as bead: for fur-name had he none be- 
fore ; and 'tis no more his name than George 
REX is the name of our own gracious sove- 
reign : his father was Hugues le Blanc, or 
Grand, who fubdued Lothaire. Duke means 
no more than leader or conDVCXox of armies 
or of tribes, when young fociety began to 
form, and mankind rofe above the brute ^ 
creation by exerting his higheft privilege to 
its nobleft purpofe — that of claffing the ranks 

5 ^f 
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of humanity and fixing the limits of aggfe^ 
gate life. Te dvcb is ftill a half proverbial 
expreflion, and fignifies attachment to our 
leader. Meantime monavlcu in the po* 
liteft language well oppofed to ^i\^arch and 
JNdXohj^ denotes a fole and sovereign 
fway: soveraw or sovfbrain implying 
that this MONARCH V7a8 fet over all — the 
univerfal governor^ under whom tributary 
PRINCES ruled 2i^JirJl figures — princeps in 
their own diftrids — while he, the head of 
gold, held the fupreme jurifdidion, and to 
him all appeals were made. Four of thefe 
univerfal monarchies are paft; and God has 
explicitly declared by his prophets that there 
fhall be no more fuch : — he now puniflies 
with'exemplary fufferings that nation which 
fince our Saviour's coming has alone aimed 
at vnifersal MONARcnr \ and fhews to all 
the world that he who exalteth him/elf 
ihall be abafed. 



KNAVERY, 
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KNAVERY, RASCALlTT, WAGGISH f RAUU^ 

TRICKS- 



THESE are not quite lynonymous I 
think, the fecond word implying fomewhat 
more ferious than the others. All come from 
the petty malice and buffoonery of fervants, 
in old ariftocratic days admitted to more 
familiarities than now; when rank is lefs 

m 

furely afcertained, and more danger might 
arife from approximating one fituation of 
life with another. 

Knave mc2int/ervafit ; the KNAVE upon 
the cards in Englifh is valet in French; 
and when Chaucer and his cotemporary 
writers (the elegant ones, for Chaucer 
wrote the high court language of his day) : 
mention a knavey child, as a boy, in 
oppofition to a female child, or girl, he 
means an beir^ the ddejlfon of the family 
3 always ; 
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always; becaufc the heir while the fathef 
Kved vj2Sxzfervant: — whence indeed the 
motto to the heir of England* 

Paul, a KNAVE of Jefus Chrift, is fliewn 
In the Duke of Lauderdale's Bible; but there 
ate doubts of that being genuine, among 
people converfant in fuch matters. Mean-* 
time RASCAL meant a lean deer; and the 
keeper of a nobleman or gentleman's paric 
being the knavb he ofteneft converfed 
with, he ufed in (port to call him rascal : 
You make fat i^ascals, Mrs. Doll, fays 
Falftaff on this principle. 

Foreigners will now find petty tricks 
and WAGGISH frauds, fuch as April Fool 
pay exhibits in remote provinces, called 
knavery : nearer London that word feems 
now to mean cheats ajt cards, or fuch other 
paltry rascalities. 



KNOW* 
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kNOWLEDGE, SCIENCE, WISDOM, SCHOLAR* 
SHIP, STUDY, LEARNING, ERUDITION. 



u>^ 



iThcrcby the well-worn taper'a Hght» 
Wearing away the watch of night, 
Sat STUDY I vfhdf with o'erfraught head, 
kem^mber^d nothing th^t (he read — 

fiiys our Engliih fatirift ; yet in vulgar ac-- 
K^ptation is Ihe made nearly fynonymOus 
to die other fix words of a catalogue fo re« 
fpeAablei that their diicriminations are well 
Worthy to be traced, could a hand be found 
pofie^ed of the clew commanding a maze 

* 

{o intricate* Till fuch a one appears, let 
me with trembling modefty undertake the 
charge of foreigners who will venture to 
tread with me the lovely though, perplexing 
l^ytinth, where they will find wisdom, 
or Sophia enthroned in the midft, a gift of 
God alone, an energy divine, apparently 
voi^ 1. Z fpouf 
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fpontaneous in foiiie chofen fouls^ of pdwrt' 
to endure study, and through her mean^ 
to obtain knowlbdge } not in a limited or 
conftrained fenfe do I fpeak it, but know- 
ledge of ourfelves and of what flands a<^ 
round us; in a word, sciENcfi with hef 
numerous ramifications; the ftrongeft branch 
of which perhaps, afid hardeil to fubdue, is 
that of language, man*s firft great diftinc-' 
tion, the bar placed by Omnipotenec tc* 
prove and to preferre the dignity oi hvnt 
whom he was pleafed to conftitute l6v^oi 
bis fair creation; — a gift beftowed origi- 
nally upon thofe who, when no longer iw- 
nocent, were by that one great faculty dono 
rendered capable of every evil ; infomudi^ 
that God thought fit to confound their pride 
by his immediate interpofition, addmg^ os^ 
that occafion miracle to punifiimcftt,^ 

Since that unhappy hoiu", it has beeO- 
juftly accounted learning for mortals fa 
read the precepts of tii^ir anceftors,. whiley 

as 
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ii^ Che of their fweeteft poets beft expxefles 

Wc write in (an J, our language grows> ^ 

And like the tide our work overflows. 

Worfe ftill I while . birds and beaftis have 
all of them a method wherfeby to compre- 
hend the mutual fympathy of amorous 
emotion, or friendly intercourfe, by founds 
Well underftood ; even kings and princes of 
the human race are obliged to call in the 
. affiftancie of scholarship in fome degree, 
in order to know the tongue and diale<^ of 
that fak whom they would addrefs before 
they can woo her affedions. 

If this rhapfody is thought tedious or of- 
fenfive, as fetting language too high upon 
the fcale of human acquirements, let us re*- 
colledi: that there is nothing worth acquiring 

to be had without this indifpenfable key to 
it; and although Balzac terms ftich stu- 
dies the luggage of antiquity, and Locke 

]Z 2 advifes 



( • 
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advife8 us to fill the mind with nfeful te> 
flcdlions, rather than load it with a weight 
rf ERUDITION — ^it was peihaps becaufe 
the firft wifhed to conceal his own igno« 
ranee of ancient ftyle and dialedl, iinderaii 
aflumed contempt; while he intended to 
form a phrafeology wholly his own in 
France, and render that the criteribn of ex-^ 
eellence. Mr. Locke began the world a 

wit and critic, and half a poet, and made 
epigrams ; and one might fay with Prior, 

Tm forty, Sir, that youVc difcarded 
The men vrith whom fo long you herded. 

But his conftitutlon would not permit 
him to toil through the ftifF clays of gram- 
mar, logic, or fchool learning of any 
fort ; difputes concerning which always put 
him out of humour, his biographers fay, 
efpecially Mr. R de Cofte, in his Chiaraaer 
rather than Life of Locke, printed by Mn 
des Maizeaux; and fo he blinded his own 

cyci^ 
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cyeS) aad thofe of his followers, with the 
duA raifed by Ddibartes, till he kept a cloud 
of it thick between him and the old Arifto- 
Celians, and fancied /bat philofophy for ever 
exploded by French genius, in good time t 
and French audacity. Locke's reach of 
mind was fuch, however, he could not but 
know that, in order our heads fhould be 
ftored with ufeful refledions, fomewhat 
Should be provided for ds to refled upon : 
— and that even moral philofophy, or ethics, 
mull come to the grammarian for elucida- 
tion, as chronology muft. defcend to the 
eomputifl for proofs-^might be ihown fnom 
a couplet in the Eflay on Man, where Mr. 
Pope aflerts pretty roundly — I hope with- 
out underfUnding himfelf— that 

For modes of faith let gracelefs zealots figlit, 
IBs can't be wrong, whofe life is in the right. 

Now furely the Mahometan paradife is 
00 truer, and the Mafa;ometan faith no 

Z 3 purer. 
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purer, for the good lives of fome individual 
Muflulmen ; nor will any one believe the 
ftory of Viftnoo and his Seven Metamor-^ 
phofes an hour fooner, becaufe they fee 
fome good old Bramin, who bdlieved them 
faithfully, leading an innocent and praUe- 
worthy life. Mr. Gibbon does not appear 
'^to give credit to Polytheifm, or forbear to 
laugh at (lories of thofe deities which were 
ferioufly enough adored by the incompara- 
ble Scipio— although he laments their ex- 
clufion. — Ridiculous ! — Had then Mr. Pefc 
only put the perfonal pronoun in place of 
the pojfcjjive one, as nominative cafe to the 
verb, and faid. 

He can't be wrong whofe life is in the right, 

it had been quite fufficient, and ex- 
plained his own meaning clearly ; which 
doubtlefs went no further than to fay how 
a virtuous MuiTu]man was as valuable in 
the fight of his impartial Creator, as a vir- 
tuous Chriftian j smd the morality of Scipiq 

ecj^ually 
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equally dear to God as that of my Lord 
Falkland pr Marecha} Turenne. So much 
for the influence of grammar on a branch 
of sTtJbY that h^s often enough profefled 
A lofty contempt of it j — and I could ^ve an 
inftance of it§ confequence with regard to 
hiftorical fa^ts too, and the art of negociating 
between contending powers^ and' of pen- 
ping trpatie$ ^tb corre^nefs incapable of 
being eluded l>y mtereft, or denied by in- 
fenfibiiky, 

The anecdote ri^afes to a capitulation of 
the Dqtch garrjfon in Tournay, 1 74^, when 
they thought thenifelves reftrain^d by an 
article only from ^£ting for a limited time in 
uny of the barrier towns ; but foon found 
put how the grammatical conftru^ion of 
the words had deceived them^ when the 
French interpreted that convention, as tying 
them up from acting in any pa^t of Europe. 
The cavil turned upon the following ex- 
prefiion :— Dutch troops wer^gapt to a^ in 

Z 4 any. 
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any of the places Us plus reculies dc la bassm 
ricre. Our honeft Hollanders doubtlefs uiv* 
derftood dc la barrier e in the genitive, cafe ; 
Mefiieurs les Francois fwore they meant it 
in the ablative, 

Sh^U I go on ? or have I fs^d enough ? zf^ 
Milton makes his Lady in Comus exclaim, 
vvheQ prsufxpg Virtue before the throne qf 
Vice :-^ or can enough be faid to enhance 
the value of thofe studied which tend to 
elucidate SCHOLASTIC LEARNiNG^and^fij^^ 
ing the boundaries of lai^uage, fee]c for their 
objefl the well uijderlUndiiig of fpeech ? 

Speech ! Thought's canal ! Speech ! Thought's criterion 
r too ; 

Thought in the mine may come forth gold or drofs, 
^v'Lcn coff/d in words we knpw its real^n^h. 

But poetry is idle, if we fefk to be fublime 
in cur defcription of its excellency, its dig- 
ftity, or its power j — for fpeech was the en- 
gine of creative energy. — He /pake the 

njuordy and they v/ere created* 

TO 
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TO LACERATE, TO TEAR, TO REND, TO 
BREAK, TO SEPARATE WITH VIOLEiMCE, 
TO DIVIDE FORCIBLY, TO SPLIT. 



T H AT the firft of thcfe worck (hould 
be fo feldoxn ttfed la. converfation, though 
eminently pleafing, one might enquire long 
and find no caufe, unlefs its familiarity with 
the Surgeon's profeflion may be deemed 
one. Their diftindions between a contufed^ 
an incifeJj and a lacerated wound may have 
given cUfgufl, and contributed, for aught I 
know, to the banifhment of that expreflion 
from polite fodety, where it would fbmid 
pedantic and improper. In ferious and 
fteady talk concerning any important event, 
we yet retain it however; and no man 
would be difpraifed for faying in company, 
that when he looked upon Great Britain in 
f geographical map, it gave him the idea of 

having 
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having in formpr ages adhered as by a 
(kin to the continent j and thence being 

rquj^ly jlacerated by fome accident, 
was perhaps i^fiNX atvay, l&e Sicily froni 
Calabria's fliore, pf which the word rbegia 
is a corroborating evidence ; while to s E- 
PARiA'TE with violence, and TQRCiBLY di-» 
VIDE p|[xe place from another, is the. prok 
perty of eartbqualces con^mon in the South 
of Italy and its vicinage, where a traveller 
;peipetually fees little iilands apparendjF 
TOiLN off &0XQ the neighboming coaft^^ 
and principally ^(bout PuzzuoU, till the iight 
of ropks SPLIT in twQ» or broken in a 
thou^md pieces ))y tbeir own internal comr 
motioms, fcarce aftoaiih on?*— fo frequent 
as w^li as frightful are ^efe phsnomen::^. 

» 

So inuch for the analogy of words not fy- 
aonymous after all ; whilft a foreigner muft 
be careful above every tiling to avoid our 
vile Weftern dialers, which fay, 1 broke my 
|)eft muflia apron ii; fnatching a china 

plate 
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plate to fave it from being torn ; a phrafe i^^ 
which broke and torn are put prccifeljr iu 
the wrong place. — For better explanation^ 
whatever is woven may be torn, whatever 
is brittle or fragile we can eafily break ; 
the hardeft fubllances will split, if gun- 
powder be applied properly for that pur^r 
pofe. Jealoufy will separate with vior 
lence the clofeft friendfliips ; and the fpirit 
of party rage divide the nearell ties of 
\AqoA. Fleih is lacerated by a thoufan^l 
ju:cidentsi but irruptions from a voIcan(» 
|t£ND even mountains afundq:. 



V r I ' 1 ' = 



LANGUAGES, TONGUES, S?££CH, IDIOM,. 

DIALECT. 



AS all LANGUAGE was at firft oraJ^ onq 

would naturally fuppofe the fecond of thefe 

words to be the common converfation term ; 

7 but 
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but experience, fays no, notwithftanding 

that its derivation is nearer home than the 
*- ^ 

others— if wc except speech, that dain^ 
.from Runic origin like itfelf. But the mit^a- 
culous gift of TONGUES,beftowed onChrift's 
Apoftles by the immediate interpofition of 
God's H0I7 Spirit for the purpofe of pro- 
pagating his divine precepts, might poffi- 
bly contribute to the confecration of this 
word from very common or familiar ufe, 
though it yet remains an ornament of poe- 
try; while $P££CH fignifies more popularly 
a general power of utterance, than a mode .of 
it appropriated to fome particular nation. 
Idiom implies the caft of expreflion and turn 
of difcourfe belonging to a language, and 
Di ALECTruns into fub-divifions, as the coun- 
try where 'tis fpoken divides into provinces 
or diftrids, Thefe dialects in England, 
France, or Spain, where there is (or ought to 
be) one government only, are mere corrup- 
tions not modifications of the j;akgu ApE. — 



f , 



In Ittly^ as heretofore in Greece^ tfiaftertf 
are very different ; each flate ha9 a fepuratd 

code of law8^ diilin£l mafinerS) drdfle^ ha& 

bits of life dependent on their diflbrent go^ 

Vernnients ; ^ome of whioh are tnonaichieal^ 

ibme purely ariftbcratical : in cbuntries fa 

diverfified, the language varies too, and ^ 

moft every dialbct is a written one;-^I 

have feeti books in Milanefe, and trahfla*-" 

tions from the Tufcan into Venetian ne- 

• , ^ ■ - ' ■% 

<Juently:-^indeed you fee upon the (igiuiv 

&c. wheti you cbme into a new Aate,'^1f 

over Italy; for, though ttie accom][di{hed 

ladies of the court and profefled fcholan 

fp^k to you in Florentine^ or at we* fiiy 

Italian^ the ordinary people fibarce know of 

Aich a tongue either at Naples, Genoa, or 

Turin, where either French or the provide 

cial patois falutes your ear fo conftautly, 'tisi 

difficult to fuppofe yourfelf in that nation i£ 

which you ftudied the language when in 

England In the Venetian ftate I faw a 
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man who I had beeA told was Giorgti 
Stendme write his name upon his door 
Zmrza Zeniim; and it ufed to be my fport 
to talk Milaneie with ah old Tufcah la* 
guab' de place at Florence^ abd he called iJt 
7im(^9 nw would believe it was a dlaledl 
o€.I|aJy* 

Meantime st»£BCH ip the cc^mpithenfivei 
WOTd: ufed ferijDufly for a traafcendcntaL 
*^ There is neither sfsech nor language ^ 
(iaTS* the* pfalmiil)| but their voices are 
3ward among them/' — ^^ In speech be theft 
eight parts fdlowing,'' fays oiu: Lilly's Gram-^ 
tnar } ^a book that boafts a conftellation of 
ieholarihip and learning in thofe who com-^ 
J^ofed iti which hardly any other of th<S 
Umc fize cati ihow; while the illuflrious 
names of Erafmus^ Dean Collet, Lilly, and' 
I believe Sir Thomas More himfclf^ embalnt« 
tmd preienre it for as long as literature fhall 
laft in this kingdom. An example to cake 
in our five words at the head of this articlci 

muft 
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touft not however be fbi^ttca: it miglit 
be made to rtin thus : 

CIi^]e6;Qgiitt.waa]totc4rioi^lk7LDig9 thai 
j^ miui)^ iiAJ^pi^AGEB as a maa koawSy^Ia 
m^nj: tim^s it he mao. If thia pofitioa be 
truci what a^ mortal xtmft the iafeerpre^ 
ttr of Sultaa Solymaa. hare beeol tirhQ 
tbas faid to have fpoken twenty-feirea divcra 
^QNGUBs y^iibr flueDC)r and eafe, apioag; 
ivhich were fame M^ab^H: 91 ALBCTS^ I 
ttnift ; and even the clucking speech of the 
Hottentots hiuft have been called iit forth* 
purpofe of making out fo furprifingly great 
a variety. It is not, however^ knowing a 
number of names for one thingi that confti* 
tutes a philologer like James Harris, or like 
Samuel Johofon^ although it may uxWat a 
linguiil like BarettL 

And fure, faid I, you find yourfelf tar able. 
Pity you watnot druggermaattSlibeL 

• Whae 
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■ 

and pains taken to prevent it : — and I !>•• 
lieve LARGE oxen in countries where they 
plough with them, do no more work^ and 
do that work no better, than beafts of the 
common undegenerated fize. Such plea^* 
fures will at length end where they began 
—in mere experiment ; for Nature when 
preiled out of her common courfe refentg 
the infult, and drives man back by means 
unknown even to himfelf— back to the 
beaten road, fo fure as he ever was diipofed 
to quit it; whatever ftrange temptation 
might feduce, whatever inquifitive philofo- 
phy migtit prompt him. 



LAVISH, PROFUSE, PRODIGAL. 



THESE adjeaives end in a climax ; for 
he who begins by being lavish will Toon 

become 
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Vecome profuse, and fini(h with growing 
fo completely PttoDiG al, that no income will 
Aip'ply his wafteful and ridiculous excefs* 
This laft word is for that reafon turned into 
a fubftantive^ and exjprefTes a man guilty of 
all fuch riotous follies as iEure alcribed to the 
youth in our BfefTed Saviour s well-kndwa 
parable.— Tropes of poetry said rhetoric do 
moft ceftainly and diuly^ as Dodor Johnfon 
&py encroach upon our profe, and the 
metaphorical becomes the current ienfe in 
time. This aflfertion is obvioufly true in the 
naming one of our very common fruits — ^ 
called at ^rft poffibly th6 neilarine or neSa^ 
reous fruit, in order to diftinguUh it as fu«* 
poior to all others in flavour ; — ahd now 
'tis known by that naoie only. — ^With re» 
g;ard to tlie words upon my lift^ the fatnp 
Do&or Johnfon with his accuftoibed ti^if- 
dom obferved. That a young man naturally 
difpofed fc be lavish ever appears befet 
with temptations to extend his folly, and 

A a 2 become 
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become eminently profuse, dll he can? 
ibarcely avoid ending his days a prodigal^ 
diftrefled on every fide in mind, body, and . 
eftate ; for while the neighbours and ac« 
quaintance reprefs that fplrit of penurious 
niggardlinefs which now and then betrays 
itfelf in a boy of mean education^-^becaufe 
from that bafenefs. indulged no pleafure or 
profit can accrue to ftanders by — they all 
encourage an empty*headed lad in idle and 
expenfive waftefulnefs, from whence fome- 
thing may poflibly drop into every gaping 
mouth. I never myfelf heard a ftory of 
prodigality reduced to want, yet keeping 
up its chara(^er in the very hour of defpair, fo 
well authenticated as the following, which I 
gained from a native of Italy. 

Two gentlemen of that country were 
walking leifurely up the Hay-Market fome 
time in the year 1 749, lamenting the fate of 
the famous Cuzzona, an aiflrefs who fome 
time before had been in high vogue, but 

was 
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wa$ then as they heard In a very pitiable 
fituation. Let us go and vifit her, faid one of 
them, fhe lives but over the way. The 
other confented ; and calling at the door, they 
were ihewn up flairs, but found the faded 
beauty dull and fpiritlefs, unable or un«* 
willing to converfe on any fubjedl. How's 
this ? cried one of her confolers, are you 
ill ? or is it but low fpirits chains yout 
tongue fo ? — Neither, replied fhe : 'tis hun- 
ger I fuppofe. I ate nothing yefterday, and 
now 'tis paft fix o'clock, and not one penny . 
have I in the world to buy me any food. 
•—Come with us inftantly to a tavern, we will 
treat you with the befl roafl fowls and Port 
wine that London can produce. — But I will 
have neither my dinner ndr my place of eating^^ 
it prefcribed to me^ anfwered Cuzzona in at 
fharper tone— elfe I need never have want- 
ed. Forgive me, crie^the friend — do your 
own way ; but eat in the name of God, and 

rcftof e fainting nature.— She thanked him 

A a 3 then. 
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her Mercury the money — ^broke the bread 
into a wafh-hand bafon which flood near, 
poured the Tokay over it, and devoured 
the whole with eagemefs. This was in- 
deed a heroine in profusion. Some adive 
well-wifliers procured her a benefit after 
this ; fhe gained about 350L 'tis faid, and 
laid out two hundred of the money inflantly 
in a JbclUcap : they wore fuch things then. 
But Dodor Johnfon had always fome flory 
at hand to check extravagant and wanton 
waflefulnefs. His improvifo verfes made on 
a young Heir*;$ coming of age are highly ca- 
pable of reffaraining fuch folly, if it is to be 
reflrained ; they never yet were printed, I 
believe, 

Long expefled one-and-twenty, 
Lingering year, at length is flown \ 
Prid^ and pleafure, pomp and plenty, 
Great ■ * ■ , arc now your own. 

Loofcn'd from the minor's tether, 
Free to mortgage or to fell, 

A a 4 WUd 
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Wild.as wind) and light 9s feather,. 

Bid the fons of thrift farewell. 

# 

Call fh^ Betfe js^ 1^te9 and Jonnie^^ 
AH thenames that banifh care ; 
Lavish of your grandfire's guineas^ 
Shew the fpirit of an heir. 

AU that prey on vice or folly 
Joy to fee their quarry fly \ ^ 
There the gamefter light and jollv^ 
There the lender grave and fly. 

Wealth, my lad^ wa§ ptiade to wander. 
Let it wander a$ it will ; 
Call the jockey, call the pander. 
Bid them come and take their filU 

When the bonny blade caroufes. 
Pockets full, and fpirits high — 
What are acres ? what are houfes ? 
Only dirt or wet or dry. 

Should the guardian friend or mother 
Tell the woes of wilful wafte ; 
Scorn their counfel, fcorn their pother- 
You can hang or drown at lalt. 



LAWLESS, 
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LAWLESS, LICENTIOUS, WILD, 
UNGOVERNABLE. 



THESE words above all others take their 
fenfe — and their fynonymy, if fynonynjous 
they are— ^from converfation. — ^We lay a 
LICENTIOUS writer, an ungovernable 
fchool-boy, a wjld young fellow, and ^ 
LAWLESS multitude. Whatever is unreftrain-- 
ed, whatever is prefumptuous, may claini 
thefe epithets adjedtivially. — The firft is ho w- 
ever ten times for one ufed as an adverb j 
in verfe almoft always — fince Dryden's time^ 
who feldom ufing compound epithets often 
(Irengthens his meaning by giving two- 
Blind as the Cyclop, nay more blind than bcj 
They own'd a lawless, Javage liberty. 
Like that our painted anceftors once prizM, 
Ere empire's arts their breads had civiliz'd. 

While Pope la more modern phrafe— lefs 

energetic 
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energetic from its fuperior elegance and 
polifli perhjip*— but vfiy bwutifuUy ex- 
claims : 

Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly, 
I^anets and funs tun lawless through the (ky i 
Let ruling angels from their fpheres b^ hurl'd. 
Being on being wrecked — and worI4 on world ; 
AU this dread order break, for whom ? for thee^ 
Vi}e worm !— 0]i m^4^e(s I pride I impiety ! 

Would not one think he had been writing^ 
to citizen Danton or CoUot D'Herbois of 
the French Convention ? Meantiniq the fe- 
cond word on pur lift has commonly a mo- 
ral fenfe tacked to it beyond vrhat naturally 
follows the othor three. Such a one^ fay wc, 
leads a licentious life, I wonder what 
will come of it: he was ftrangely ungo- 
vernable when a lad, and expelled from 
the military academy at Woolwich for his 
WILD pranks and extravagant condudt : in- 
capable of being reftrained by the rules 
cf any fociety — his friends then fcnt him to 

fea. 
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.lea, where he headed a mutiny, in which 
the captain was confined in irons till V** 
gario and his comrades had gained firm po& 
ieflion of the ihip : they put out the yawl 
then, fet their commander and the three 
officers who held with him, on board her ; 
Wi4 leaving them in the midft of the Pa-^ 
cific Ocean to find their way how and 
where they could, carried off the veffd^ 
^d turned pirates, fubje£t to no controul, 
atnd with claims to no prote&ion. How a 
date Co LAWLESS can long exif):, I know 
not The young fellow was once heard of 
fmce, as having touched at Otaheite— a fit 
place enough for one fb favagely difpofed* 
Cambden teHs us of a court called law* 
LESS court in England, held at King-s Hill 
fomewhere in Eflex, every Wednefday morn- 
ing at early dawn from Michaelmas to Chrifl- 
mas ; where they have none but fire-light 
to do bufinefs by, and he who owes fuit and 

fervice 
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itrvice there forfeits his rent if he fails in 
lis attendance. He tells us too^ that this 
WM a punifhment impofed on the tenants 
there, for having once ailembled at that 
UNLAWFUL hour, with intent to raife a 
commotion. I fuppofe the ufage is fallen 
into decay, now that old cuftoms are in a 
general ftate of relaxation. Perhaps our 
witnefiing the dreadful efFeds of ungo* 
V£RN£l> fury in a neighbouring nation, 
may give us fpirit to hold faft however by 
our Icgiflative powers and conftituted au- 
thority J confcious that to maintain tbem is 
to fupport ourfdvesy and fave our living 
perfons from maflacre, our dead bodies 
from facrilegious fpoilcrs, which in France 
now tear up the corples of their departed 
kings, and ftrip with favage, with unheard 
of greedinefs — the facred dead for gain. 
— What wonder? — When commerce lan- 
guiihes, indufiry fleeps, war roars, and 

hunger 
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hunger rages — down they come like troops 
of wolves deicribed by Thomfon in his Sea^ 
fons: 

Burning for blood — ^bony, and gaunt^ and gTun, 
All is their prize : they fallen on the (leed^ 
Frefs him to earth, and pierce his mighty heart ; 
Nor can the bull his awful front defend, 
Or (hake the murderous favages away. 
Rapacious at the mother's throat they fly, 
And tear the fcreaming infant from her breuft. 
Even Beauty — force divine ! at whofe bright glancQ 
The generous lion (lands in foftcn'd gaze. 

Here bleeds a helplefs, undiftinguifli'd prey. 
But if, apprized of the fevere attack. 
The country be (hut up ; lur'd by the fcent^ 
On church-yards drear, inhuman to relate, 
The difappointed prowlers fall — and dig 

I 

The (hrowded body from the grave, and there, 
Mix'd with foul fliadesand frighted ghoils— they howK 



LAY, 
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SKipwreckM failors wtf 
Oh life's flattering fca. 
Find it calm i* th^morning. 
But, the night returning. 

On fome rocky coafl, 

iVey poor fouls! are lofi. 

To the old lay, trochaick meafure was 
indifpenfablc, as I have read ; among mo^ 
dern ones Pope's third Paftoral feems pret- 
tieft and neareft to original ideas ; but he 
called profefledly on Virgil's mufe for aflift- 
ance, fo that imitation is provided againft, 
and pardoned. 

Ye Maiiiuan nymphs \ your facred fuccours bring, 
Hylas and -Agon's rural lays I fing. 

The word is now ufed for alraoft every 
metrical compofition, and foreigners will 
find it accepted fo too often : this is how- 
ever mere effed of ignorance ; a lay can 
mean only a fong or verfes expreflive of 
complaint^ as the French from whom we get 

it derive the word from less us, a funeral 

fong 
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fong or dirge ; and though Johnfon coofi"* 
ders it as of Danifh etymology, from lest^ 
'tis ftill a lamentation every way, 

** Ballad/' fays Dn Watts, " once %• 
nified a folemn, fad, and facred fong ; but the 
word now applies only to trifling verfes." — 
Would it be too fancy for me to venture a 
conje£ture that it once meant a rondeau or 
roundelay, either in the poetry or the mufic? 
"lis the formation of the word which leads 
me fo to fancy — the ball means but dan- 
cing in a circle; the ballad I believe meant 
finging in one. 



« 



LENITY, MILDNESS, MERCY, GENTLENESS* 



^^M 



VIRTUES admired by Pagans, recom* 
mended to Chriftians, enjoined by Maho* 
met, commanded by God when he gave 

VOL, I. B b laws 
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LAT, S0:NG, BALLAD; POETICAL Orf 
MUSICAL COMPLAINT. 



.*^ 



t StiOULD not have fald Music^jfi 
(roMPLAiNT herci had I not hoped the fdGt 
nightingale's pathetic ftrains would in fonic 
meafure have juftified the exprefliori. Yet 
I doubt not but in ancient days, when lay 
meant fomething pofitive, and the bed ly- 
ricks in the old proven^al performances im- 
plied no, more, nor ever could have obtained 
any higher name — they Were always fet, 
and commonly lung too: for the three 
fiflers then lived very kindly together, and 
Poetry had not learned to defpife family aC- 
iiftance ; when a painted explanation of the 
lover's fadnefs ornamenting the top of a very 
mournful ballad, with a few fimple notes 
to which he fung it under the fair one's 
window, rendered thefweet lay irrefiftiblej 

7 and 
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and I much wonder that Dr. Bumey, in his 
ddightful Hiftory of Mufick, did not give 
U8 a beautiful fpecimen from Pere Mourguy 
of an ancient lay, printed as fuch in his 
learned Treatife upon French Poetry, I 
cannot myfelf refift the pleafure of inferting 
and imitating it ; although that is a power 
the lad named author has fo much of^ 
•tis half infolent to attempt tranflating 
what he forbears. 

Sur Pappuy du mondey 
Que faut il qtt'on fonde 

D'Efpoir ? 

Cette mer profondc , 

En debris feconde 

Fait voir ; 

Calme au matin londe^ 
Et Forafge j gronde 

Le foir. 

» 

On this world's foundation 

Who their hopes would place? 

They (houldfind^ alas! 

Nothing but vexation. 

Shipwrccl'i 



', 
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LEVITY, INCONSTANCY, UNSTEADIRESSp 



ARE nearly if not ftriiSIy fynonymous: 
for he who is difpofed to levity in friend- 
£hip well warrants a fufpicion of his incon- 
stancy in love ; although the words here 
muft not be ufed alternately : nor would a 
wife man choofe fuch a charader for part« 
nerihip in buiinefs, nor would he willingly 
accept him as coadjutor in ftate matters^ 
becaufe no temper is fo certsunly fatal to af« 
fairs of confequence as an^ irrefolute one^ 
which gives difpofition towards wavering on 
every fubjedt, either from natural lightnefs 
of mind, or from that almoft equally vex- 
atious UNSTEADINESS of conduft, fo fre- 
quently the eflfed of too much phiIofophy> 
and a way people get into, more with their 
own applaufe than that of their neighbours^ 
of weighing every thing fo nicely, and in- 

veftigating 
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▼eftigating every thing fo clofely, that find- 
ing faults in all, as in all fublunary things 
faults muft be found, they refolvc on no- 
thing till that tinne is paft in which any thing 
can be done. 



LEVITY, AIRINESS, GAIETY, HILARITY, 

GOOD SPIRITS. 



THE laft of thefe is the common con- 
veriation phcafe for that drain of cheerful- 
nefs which in aprofefled wit is called hila- 
rity, in a fine lady gaiety and airiness, 
but in an every day companion of no pecu- 
liar charader or confequence, mere good 
SPIRITS ; as if we would imply that fuch 
manner was more the effed of corporeal 
than mental powers. It may be fo fome- 
times ; but good breeding often puts on the 
mafk of LEVITY in gay circles, whence if 

B b 3 ferioufnefs 
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ferioufnefs«vere not excluded, fadnefs wouM 
Icon come in ; and no one has a right to ex- 
cite unpleafing ideas in the mind of others 
met for the purpofe of being happy together 
for a few hours. They are not all fynony- 
mous, however. I have often obferved chil- 
dren, fpoiled ones we will fay, in whom le- 
vity of manners was ccnneded with fullea 
perverfenefs of temper, and an obftinate refo- 
lution to regard nothing that did not immedi- 
ately tend to their own amufcment. Real and 
genuine hilarity meantime isnotfeldom 
the efFe£t cf a mind fertile in ideas and over- 
flowing with that good humour which Johnfon 
defines a habit of being pleafed. Such a foul 
levigated by profperiry foon mounts into 
. AIRINESS of temper, and fettles without 
much diiEcuIty in a ftate of agreeable and 
habitual gaiety vifible in the countenance, 
the manners and converfation of our fami- 
liar life; ftanding little in need of adlci- 
titious help from paflimes, crowds, drink, or 

tumultuous 
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tumultrfous diverfions, which only conftitute 
a power of forcing out momentary flafhea 
of half-artificial merriment, like fireworks 
that (Ink fuddenly and expire on the inftant, 
leaving not only a dark gloom but an ill fa- 
vour behind. 



' » » =;: 



LIBELLER, DEFAMER, LAMPOONER, 

SATIRIST, 



THE laft of thefe gentlemen wjJl perhaps 
complain that I have libellep his charac- 
ter by placing it befide the other three. Yet 
'tis but his intention, beft known to himfclf 
too, that prefcrves, if indeed it does of right 
preferve him, from a pfece among^his clafs 
of noxious although in fome degree ufeful 
animais ; the hornets, wafps, and flinging 
flics of life, which emulate the vulturq's vo- 
raqity without her force, the ferpent's venom ' 

B b 4 too 
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too without being poflefled of his fubtletj. 
Our SATIRIST is however confefledly the 
nobleft creature of the tribe; for he does not^ 
like the defamer, fix upon one perfon in 
particular to calumniate, but cenfures (as he 
iays, with hope of reforming) the fex or 
nation, or fpecies in general, which comes 
within the fcope of his indignation ; that in^ 
dignation which he would willingly make 
us believe was only raifed by vice ; — whilft 
his imitators, fheltered by his example, and 
the ill-advifed countenance given to his 
works, detradl from virtue, and flander in- 
nocence, under the merry appellation of 
LAMPOONERS. Foreigners may learn in 
England, which teems with thefe infedls al- 
moft peculiar to our climate, that he is with 
moft propriety termed a libeller who in- 
fults fuperiority with reproach, taking TAer- 
fttes for his Grecian model ; while the lam- 
pooners love myfterious mifchief and 
filthy refearch, and ought to confider the 

Roman 
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Roman Clodius as head and prefident of 
their detefted fed. But defamers, who are 
*ti8 agreed leaft worthy our attention, as fiuv 
theft removed *out of the ranks of humanity, 
claim no higher patron fure than Shake- 
speare's Caliban^ who turns upon his bene- 
£idors, and fays, as fome of them might wel) 
have done, 

Tou taught me language and my profit on't 
Is, I know how to curfe \ the red plague rid je 
For learning me your language i 

Such beings are however beft negleded, and 
they are foon forgotten : the moft compen« 
dious and witty anfwer to them all is that 
little epigram firft publifhed in Dodfley*s 
CoUedion, thence taken and put into every 
other. 

Lie on, whilcmy revenge (hall be 
To fpcak the very truth of thee. 



TO 
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TO LIKE, TO CHOOSE WITH PREFERENCE. 
TO APPROVE, to BE PLEASED WITH, 



ARE verbs analogous no doubt, but ne- 
ver will they arrive at true fynony my , while 
young people in particular have the misfor- 
tune to BE PLEASED WITH many compa- 
nioQS themfelves can fcarce fay they ap- 
prove J and thofe who are paft the heat of 
youth as often are induced by foUd reafons 
enough to choose with preference a 
wife they do not like at all. Yet have we 
no words that better exprefs our meaning, 
from which efteem runs as wide away on 
one fide as love does on the other. Even 
family affedlion is removed to a prodigious 
degree of diftance from liking ; as may be 
feen by a man's living in familiar Intercourfc 
for many years amidft a circle of true friends, 
CHOSEN WITH PREFERENCE (and pcrhaps 

uot 
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not unworthily) by himfelf in early days— ^ 
fince when, that very money which he 
gained perhaps by their affiftance^ being ac- 
cumulated to a large mafs from hi$ own fru- 
gal habits, coming now in the clofe of life 
in queftion to difpofe of, he feels inclined to 
leave — not to his friends at all, but to re- 
lations ; people he never faw, poffibly never 
heard of, till the attorney called to make his 
will puts him on recolledlion of a (ifter who 
married to Ireland many years ago, and who 
has by this time three or four fturdy boys 
that want providing for. Strangers will 
however better underftand the popular ulagc 
of thefe words by fuch an example as the 
following. We like all companions that 
are in themfelves agreeable; but choose 
WITH pl^EFERENCE thofe whofc ftudies and 
habits are congenial to our own. We ap- 
prove the men who employ much of their 
time upon aftronomical obfervations j but are 
pioft apt to JJ5 PJ-E AS i:D V^ITH people who 

coavesle 
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♦ 



converfe about ^hat touches our intereft 

more nearly, and lies as we fay clofer to our 
own leveL 






TO LINGER, TO PROTRACT. 



THESE elegant verbs, in the fenfe I 
mean to fpeak of them here, are certainly not 
far from being fynonymOus, Procrasti- 
nation and DELAY ihall be fpoken about 
in their places; while the lingering poifbn 
with which the Guinea Blacks touch their 
arrows, and produce in thofe who are 
wounded by them long protracted and 
innumerable difeafes, we have now at length 
found out to be no other than the putrid 
matter emanating from dead bodies ; which 
matter laid on the weapon's head, like that 
of the fmall pox upon a furgeon's lancet, in- 
oculates with certain efficacy the haplefs per- 

fon 
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fon whofe Ikio is razed by an airow thus 
prepared, and who hopes in vain for cure 
from year to year, 

»-it)d {huns to koow 
That life noTucTEo is frotkactsd woe. 



Lll^RY AMD UNIFORM. 



WE make the difference confift merely 
now b* days in obierving that ferrants wear 
the firft of thefe, and gentlemen the other ; 
for although all liveries mult neceflarily 
be UNiroRM, yet is not every uniform a 
LIVERY : witnefs the king of England, who 
wears one atmoft conftantly. 

Meantime 'tis certainly no didi(»iary 
word, nor would Dr. Johnfon have eadured 
-with patience to hear this adje^ve fubftan- 
tized, as I may fay — though 'tis faid Dion 
g^ves a hint of regular cotours worn as. 
X badges 
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badges of diftindion, given to thofe troopt 
"who fought mock battles in the Grcus at 
Rome. 

Louis Quatorze firft brought them into 

£iihion forthefe modem days; and it was a 

device of his own fuggefting too,when he 

new modelled his army, and appointed each 

regiment fome mode of drefs and colour by 

* 

which they fhould be diflinguifhed and 
known. 

The cavalier of older times thought no 
icom of wearing a lady's LIVERV, and of 
profeffing himfelf her true and lojaJJervan/; 
nor was the conqueft of the Low Countries 

cffefted but by a vow made by the Duke 
^'Alva to a high-born dame, that he would 
lay thofe provinces at her feet. I cannot 
tell whether 'tis generally known that ro- 
mance lived fo very late in the world as tbis^ 
although an Italian lady ftill calls the gentle- 
man who waits to receive her commands, her 
czvdXicr/ervente y and often requires from him 

aa 
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an attendance painful and exa^ enough to 
weary one who did not confider- fuch com- 
mands as an honour, although he no longer 
wears her UNIFORM or LIVERY. Till Henry 
Bolingbroke's reign here in England, the 
great nobles' colours were worn by many 
dependent gentlemen, not vaflals, who 
thought the diftintflion reputable, not dif- 
graceful — who efpoufed the quarrels of the 
houfe, and were deficient in every virtue m* 
ther than fidelity. 

Shakefpeare's Mercutio bears teflimony to 
this ufage in Verona, where no doubt he 
knew it Hill fubfifted, and nearly in full 
force ; — when the quarrelfome Tybalt cries 
out on feeing Romeo — a Montague, and his 
enemy of courfe — " Oh ! God be wi* you. 
Sir ; liere comes my man :'*— -to which the 
other replies with a quibble exprellive of 
contempt — " But I'll be hanged. Sir, if he 
wear your livkry." 

LOTH, 
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LOTH, UNWILLING, DISLIKING, NOT 

INCLINED. 



THESE adverbs are not ftridUy though 
nearly fynonymous i for a young woman 
may reafonably enough be very u n Wil- 
li i^G to difclofe her paffion for a man, 
without any fuch caufe as the abfolutcly 
DISLIKING his perfon, or finding herfelf fe- 
rioufly not inclined to marriage ; but 
(he is delicate to confefs her diipofitions in 
his favour, and prudently loth to put her 
peace into the power of another, when it 
could fcarcely be called fafe even in her 

OWXL 
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LOUD, tiOISY, CLAMOROUS, TURBULENT*, 
STORMY* VEHEMENT, BLUSTERING. 



narfta 



NATIVES of England know inftina- 
ively, but foreigners mud be informed, that 
thefe attributives have moft efie^ being ap- 
propriated fome to things and* fome to per- 
fons : we cannot for example call the wea- 
ther CLAMOROUS, let tempcfts rage never 
fo high ; and though Shakefpeare fays— - 
" Have done, have done, you're louder 
than the weather T' it is faid but to exprefs 
the outcry of the people — that word being 
apparently adapted to ftrife of tongues, while 
the reft do moft properly belong to ele- 
mentary contentions, although fometimes 
brought forward to exprefs verbal diiputes 
and violence of argument by a figure com^ 
mon enough. 

Let us try for ati example likely to m* 
VOL. U C c dude 
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elude them all. A failor who efcaped the 
wreck of the — ■■ Indiaman, was faying 
how unhappy a cafe it was for thofe ihips 
to be fo laden as they fotpetimes are with 
female paflengers ; for that nothing furdj 
ever equalled the diftrefs of its unforcunate 
commander, who bringmg home his daugh- 
ters and niece for education, almoft in fight 
of land a hard gale rofe, and roughened old 
Ocean in a tremendous manner; while thun- 
derbolts falling frequently about them, and 
the winds, louder and more blustering 
than he had ever heard, ftruck terror into all 
on board : nor could the ftouteft heart refift 
a tender impulfe, when three beautiful girls, 
who at night lay down upon their beds void 
of care and full of hope, ftarted from them at 
morning twilight, roufed by the dreadful call 
of CLAMOROUS tongues trying to beheai'd 
among the fliock of waves breaking over the 
vcflel with NOISY violence and turbulent 
cxcefs— and coming upon deck clung round 

the 
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the captain, begging from his encumbered 
aim, with fpeechlcA though vehement 
agony, that prote&ioo which Heaven alone 
in fuch emergence can beftow ; — ^till the . 
weather now more stormy at fun rifing 
fliewed them their native fhore — then, fplit- 
ting the (hip afunder, precluded all poflibi-* 
Uty of efcape for tbetn ; and took from the 
too-wretched parent all deiire of furviving 
fuch deflrudlion. The faiior who told the 
tale faw them no more. 



zs* 



LOWLY, MODEST, MEEK, BASHFUL, 

HUMBLE. 



ADJECTIVES defcriptive all of quafities 
fo charming, that every one prizes them 
beyond every excellence attainable, when 
they are found in fome one elfe ; though 
none^ but thpfe who really run the great 

Q c a xacc. 
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race, defirous to advance themfelves in 
chriftian perfedtion, much appear to ftudy 
the pradice of them in their own perfons : 
while 'tis agreed that without thofe very 
qualifications no man muft hope to fee his 
Saviour, who was fhe only true model of 
them all. — For that they are not ftriftly fy- 
nony mous, may I think be proved by bring- 
ing them all clofe together, without impu- 
tation of tautology, in a tranflation of Def- 
marets' pretty epigram upon the Violet: 
when the French wits joined to make a gar- 
land for Mademoifelle de Rambouillet, 
choofmg each a flower, and making verfes 
upon it. — The coUeftion of poems when 
finifhed was known by the name of Guir- 
lande de Julie, and fome lines upon the 
Crown Imperial won the prize; — which 
was however well difputed by this neatly 
turned and elegant quatrain : 

Modcftc en ma coulcur, modcfte en mon fcjour, 

Franchc dc Tambition, jc roc couchc fous Thcrbc \ 

Mais 
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Mais fi fur votrc front je peux biiller un jour. 
La plus humble dei flcun fcra la plus fuperbe. 

Which might be rendered as follows, with 
little other deviation from the original than 
that which naturally follows inferiority of 
genius : 

Though MODEST my colours, and lowly my lot. 
For notice too bashful, too ueek for ambition | 

Should you deign me a place in this true-lover's knot. 
The HUMBLEST of hcrbs would feel pride of condition. 

Defmarets* was an eafy, elegant writer, 
though fomewhat £ighty : he made up a 
little book, fuch as we had once too few of, 
— and we have now too many — a fort of 
Reciuil ; and he called it Delices de TEC- 
prit Some wag. Menage I believe, put 
among the errata — Au lieu de Delicet lifcz 
Delires. 



CC3 LOYALTT, 
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difmifsi or^ ia the new phrafe, to cafliier 
kings as foon as their virtues begin to re* 
prpach, or their power to affright us. Let it 
be obferved however, that as with their 
louis d'ors the French drove out their motto, 
Cbrijius rcgnaty vincit^ imperat — a legend 
once revered — fo it appears too, that upon 
j-OYALTY many excellencies feem to have 
depended — for with that virtue vaniflied 
all the reft. Who would have dreamed in- 
deed fome fifteen years ago, that the dwell- 
ers in Gaul, whofe great di(lin£tion from 
other Europeans was a fidelity border- 
ing on fpndnefs for their prince, could have 
looked tamely on, and feen the blamelefs 
grandfon of their Louis le Bien-aime 
dragged like a lamb to flaughrer, without 
one pious hand held up to fave his life^ of 
whofe trifling predeceffor's bealth they had 
fuch care, that when the meflfenger arrived 
at Paris from Verfailles to tell of his reco- 
veiy from a dangerous illnefs, the dtizenft 

Gc4 «nd 
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Tenturcs to do — he thinks of nothing le& 
Xh^iTi ferving her I believe, and fidelity 
implies fervice. Of love then and of loy- 
alty fpeak we no more : they are out-of- 
faOiion terms in England, and from its 
neighbour France they are completely ba- 
niftied. We will however venture to add, 
that formerly a wife's attachment to her 
hufband, her fidelity to the marital en- 
gagements, and fubmiflion to his authority, 
with fteady adherence to his linking for- 
tunes (if fuch was their lot in Iife\ and dili- 
gent endeavours to repair that fortune by 
dutiful attention to his intereft, were dig- 
nified by the name of loyalty ; and fo 
the foreigners will find it in our befl 
authors, when fpeaking even the collo- 
quial language of the times ; while married 
women failing in thefe points are common- 
ly and conflantly called disloyal, and to 
be called fo was confidered as the moft bitter 
of all reproaches. The fair dames of the 

8 prefent 



V 
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prefect d^y ihpw their diiapprob»Uon of 
this term in mfinj feofes^ and with the 

word pEiay perchance lofe fight of the quali* 

» 

tics implied by it ; although we mud confefa 
that LOYALTY is as the band which ties the 
;(heaf together ; and whisn that's cut — away 

the charities I the tepder ligatures that twift-? 
ing without perplexity form the foft bands 
of focial life — away all filial piety ! all con* 
jjigal affeftioui all Idea of the man — 

Who, whether his hoary fire he fpies. 
And thoufand grateful thoughts ^rife^ 
Ox feeks his fpoufe's fonder eye. 
Or views his fmiling progeny \ 
Ten thoufand paffions take their turns. 

Ten thoufand raptures move 5 
His heart now leaps, now melts, now burns. 

With reverence, hope, and love. 

Pope, 

Inftead of thefe verfes npw read the follow-, 
ing, fcarce a caricature of French conduct 
newly arr^gcd fo upon principle — while 

They 
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Thejr fay man and wife {hall no longer be one ^ 
Do you take a daughter, and I'll take a fon : 
And fince all things are equal, and all men are frieei 
}f your wife don't fuit you, fir^ perhaps flie'll fuit me* 



LOZENGE^ PARALLELOGRAI4. 

AND thefe words would havp had no 
place here, but that although both of theni 
are aUke in their proper fituations terms of 
art, bed appropriated to heraldry or to geo- 
metry, the firft has by mere accident got 
into the commoneft ufe by a fancy fomc 
^pothec^ry took at firft of making up little 
ineffedual preparations for a cough in that 
particular form, with two acute angles and 
two obtufg ones ; fo that now when a lady 
opens her box of bon-bons —all the leaft 
pleafing are Renominated lqzenzes by 

courtefy. 
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ff 

courtefy, be their figures and fhapes what 
they will j and fo foreigners will find them 
called, much to their fiirprife, when they 
are eating round or oblong bits of indurated 
fyrup, to pleafe people who appear to con- 
fider them as fpecifics for a diforder far be- 
yond their reach. Lozenge in heraldry 
is a dire<3: rhomb, in which the arms of 

fingle women*s anceftors here in Great Bri- 
ton are included, fome fay for one wife 
reafon, fome for another. That which, ob- 
serving the ancient form of the rock or ipin- 
dle, gives it becaufe of the affinity with the 
vfordi fpinjlcr in our language, feems neareft 
— but we fee widows as well as maids have 
the LOZENGE on their feals or coach, info- 
much that there is no need to fearch at all 
for a reafon deeper than this. Coat armour 
can belong to no female ancient or modem, 
unlefs the Amazons of old and PoifTardes of 
modern days claim an exception. It was 
originally given as ornament to the fliielde 

of 
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of crufading warriors, and obtained only 
by diflinguiihing themfelves in battle. 'Tis 
therefore the arms are flill (or ought to be) 
ever comprifed in a Jbield ; while women 
i^ng no Jbiclds^ yet having pleafure to 
boaft the prowefs of their forefathers, take 
the device granted to tbetn^ and wear it, not 
as a fon does in the Jbield^ but in fome 
unpretending form — a lozenge for exam- 
ple. 



LUCRATIVE, GAINFUL, PROFITABLE. 



THE application made in common chat 
of thefe adjeftives depends much upon 
chance ; yet fo far cuftom has formed a kind 
of rule that we fay a gainful trade, a 
PROFITABLE employment, and a lucra- 
TIV£ life^ I think; by which latter is meant 

a life 
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tvriter^ who feys moft truly, that the mirth 
of one half of mankind is a tafk ufkm the 
mufclcs of the othen 



. t •M. 



LUDICROUS, COMICAL, LAUGHABLE, 

HUMOROUS, DROLL, ^ 



IF critically applied to eflays, dramas, &c. 
are nearly but not exadly fynonymous ; for 
a thing comical in its own nature, and 
feemingly well adapted to the ftage, will noC 
always be laughable, and vice ver/a. 
There are humorous ftories told every 
day in company, that, as Shakefpeare fays, 
fet the table in a roar, which would excite 
no fympathy of mirth in an audience met 
on fet purpofe to be entertained : nor would 
any thing appear half fo LUDiCROUg as the 
infenfibility of pit, box, and gallery to a tale 
which, told to any ten people there at fup- 

per, 
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five of no mirth j w}iile in Goldfmith*8 five 
a£b farces you are momentarily prefented 
"With fome droll miljlake, fome burlefque 
image, or fome ludicrous fituation, which 
aflified by'the ad:or forces out fudden and 
involubtary laughter from the moil feriouily 
difpofed. Whatever appears ftudied cannot 

be HUMOROUS^ though Comical it may 
be made by ftudy. certainly ; as Syvift. and 
Congreve knew. Thtj ^vfttt facetious wri* 
ttrs in the trueil fenfe of that claflical word ; 
but I fee more humour ip Johnny Gilpin 
than in all Gulliver's Travels, replete as 
they are vrith wit, and iatire, and raillery^ 
and malice. Shakefpeare meantime pofleffes 
the true power over hb countrymen's hearts^ 
wJho never at the thoufandth reprcfentation 
forbe^ ,to give their unequivocal teftimony 
to his various powers, while Lancelot Gobbo 
and his whimfical father ^nftru A Baflanio 
on his way to maftq: Jew's ; or when El- 
bow's examination before^ the magifbrates is 
vox. I* D d likely 
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M Aig^ in Ruflia, whdi nigtitt ;are tongeft 
tbere* The SSirtsetcn bttwcea ^nt ani 
itVMdult is b^ <staQplxfied however io 
die hittiftkBl ^kys ; where we find Falfiaff ' 
always witty, tior ciafi dUlfefs « lafl in any 
clegree blunt his powefs of calhng up coMie 
ittiBigai'9 aabd coAiUaiing them with facotioas 
fj^^mtry : but mine Hoftefs difplays pure, 
nittTt JKbd nadre HCrMous, nor can any 
fting exceed her iyk(yLL ikapKcIty id tl|^ 
Account £be gtres of tfaepoor ferigbt's cfea^ 
tdien he ii gone, whofe fupport in every 
firene often took our attention away from 
ber chara£tcr — admirably, incomparaUy a» 
'tis drawn. Ben Jonfon has not, I (bme- 
liow think, received his due praife for Hir- 
kouK. Learning b an enemy to merrinient, 
we fancy ; yet furely die laft fcene of the 
Aldrymift, which to every other perfedion 
that a COMIC drama can polfefs, atdds the 
LUDicnous appe;^ra»cex>f the ^pitig neigh* 

bours^ 
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DoUrSi appatently all wonderftfuck at fight 
of wliat thtj knew perfej&ly vjcW before, 
but had been perftjiadcd to difbelieve againft 
the evidence of their own fenfes, chained 
town by the iliperior genius of Jeremy 
Buder-^is an aftomflbing perlcMrmance — ^ 
ingenious and fubtk in the eobtrivance aind 
grouping^yet fo truly nakund, plea&nt, and 
honeftly laughable, no powers <€ &ce can 
ifbtnd it I and when I fk aloni and refrefli 
my memory with the e0^£b that play had 
tipon the ftage in Garricl^s time, I can 
kugh from rbcoUeAion of its force* Gar« 
rick indeed knew all the arenues to laugh« 
terj and had fuch extraordinary capacity for 
playful images, and light gaiety, that the 
words LUDICROUS, DROLL, and comical 
can never furely be pronounced or wricten 
without exciting tender remembrance of 
him, whofe pleafantry made our lives cheers 
ful — ^perhaps even ac the expense of bia 
•wn# 

D d a luxuRY, 
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LUXURY, SENiSUALITy, VOLUWVOUSNESSi 

DEBAUCH. -1 - 






- . ' • .) • 



^rt* 



THESE words arc often. falfHy ufed ji 
fynonymou6r; for/ the fi^^sl^Qaiion is mcft 
compreljieaiiy^ in th^ f|i:ft^iiirprd9 moft brutal 
in the ffcond^; foft in the third, zxid rotta 
in the fourth. . For .luxury; f>nly implies ex« 
cefs in every thiifg£roni.' whence plcjiTiKe 
leafl allaye4 I^y pain ran beextra^ed ;r.ajt4 
'twas in ^b^.i^nfe Prior underitood it^ vo^^fSL 
he made his Solomon exclaim. 

The pow*r of wealth I ttry* d, 

And ali the various luxe of coftly pride, 

• ■ # ■ » 

A man may be faid to revel in intellciSual 

I 

LUXURY, if he provides himfelf a magnifi- 
cent library of the very^ chbiceft bdoks, 

• r ■ • 

bound * with elegance, and of the moft per- 
fedt editions. A fpacrous gallery fumilhed 
with pidures of immenfc value, and yet 

not 
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not one unple^jlg fubje£t touche^^ though 
the mod famous mailers have been nulled 

e ' ■ • 

from ; two great wild views from the hand 
of Sal vator Rofa, , being alone permitted to 
roughen the faftidious delicacy of a colledion 
"^hence martyrdoms and indecencies are 
excluded with equal ,care. A mufeun^ of 
j^tural x:arities, i^genipujQy pJacied and dili-^ 
g^tly brought together firom various cli- 
xnates $ ^d a menagerie of wide extent for 
Ijiving a^mak, tfa^t ba m^y i^udy qiatiural 
hiii^ory without the danger and ^ £itigu€ of 
travelling* An ampli; park for maintenance 
of fuch cipeaturea as being graminivorous 
will not offend eac^ other; and proper food 
with.ufeful ;uid commodious fstbrlclfis pro* 
vidcd in it, that io th^y too may live in 
what tbcy repkon i^uxuKY, and : j^^t^mpted 
So continue the race, thpugh. in a country 
far diilant from their wm , :*A- lake of at. 
lead eight Engliih niiles in? rcirciim&rence 
£01: i:0ntaining Gfli^ and inviting its mafter 

Dd3 to 
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to conftru£k little ytuiits^ &c, or ftudy tho 
art of mani^ng (hipa, buildldg fmall vefl^ 
and fo forth. But if he nets in real intd- 
ledual LUXURTi he will shove all things be 
careiiil to ^x a grand obfervatory upon fuch 
an eminence «8 m^y command a wide h(v 
rizon, filling the room with proper tdc< 
fbopes, approximators, and all due imple^ 
ments of ftudy ; the chamber under it to 
contain fome books upon fubjeds conneded 
with or immedii^ely treating of thofe globes 
which adorn die upper flory, that fa his 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies may be 
facilitated, and he may be fpared the trouble 
of retiring to his library for confulting aftro- 
nomical authors; while the clofets tbere 
contain chiefly the coftly coloured accounts 
of foreign and dpmeftic birds, ferpents, &c. 
with fcarce engravings, drawings both of 
ancient and modem matters — with prints 
innumerable^ and all of fome peculiar pro- 
perties to dcferve a place* in a colledion fo 
7 eminent : 
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eminent: leaving the planctanum) large ar« 
rery and quadnmts in the ob&nratoqr^ to be 
^Mmfulted occafionallf. 

The mufk room or banqueting houic 
ibeantime is nearer home; and ereiyinftni^ 
ment is theie proTided for every performer^ 
ihould his own be foigptteft or injured » 
ivith large quandties of manuscript fongSt 

» 

and dcgant quartettos in fcore, that difap^ 
pointment may never intrude9 and puih 
l^eafutt <Mxt of ins doors who knows fo w^ 
to call and to detain hen For although we. 
Jiave npt yet fpoken of his coins amidft this 
combination of literary eafe and fci^tifip 
elegancy:; yet 0l^ft they» united with cameos, 
pied^s 9xui intaglios^ be fuch as attrad envy 
lind admiration from thofe who beft under* 
(land th^ feature of fuch things ;-^whlle the 
^ower^-garden, phyfic-garden, hot-houfes, 
^ grcen-houfe and conferv^tpty fhall be «on^ 
Ani^ed on the completed plan; that ftill 
^op9 may l^e alTorded to our Lu;KURipus 

D d 4 (cholar's 
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fcholar*^ commendable refearches into tho 
* new difcovered receflcs of botany, the lovca 
and maladies of plants, ^c and among thefe 
intelle^al luxuries we will allow him 
that of refufing his neighbours admittance 
for the folace of his pride ^ or of admitting 
them for gratificadon of his vanity^ juft as 
the humour fuits. And furely a man may 
tStd all this by the mere force of a fortune 
not in thefe days accounted enormous, 
without the fmalleft deviation towards vo<r 
XUP TUG OS NESS, every tendency to which 
he ftudioufly avoids ; while infiead of /ay-r 
ing with Sir Epicure Mammon, ** Doivn 
beds ar€ too bard^ mine Jhall he blown upy^ 
our man of luxury fleeps on a flock mat- 
trefs, and without fire too, till the ftiarp frofts 
fet in, when one large kennel coal keeps his 
chamber from excefs of cold, and leaves no 
fcent behind : — for we muft remember that 
he is a profefled valetudinarian, and guards 
\\^ precious health with moft attentive ab- 

ftinence 
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fiinente from every kind of game, high, 
diihesf fauces, &c. living chiefly if not whoU 
ly upon chicken fatted at the barn dpor only, 
never put up, and mutton from the moun- 
tains of Wales or ifland of Ponland in its 
feafon ; drinking no liquor except Spa or 
Seltzer vrater, coflly as v^ines, and imported 
by himfelf and agents with unremitted care*. 
Thefe he indulges in ; and as^ it has beea 
long his fixed intention to remain always in 
a ftate of celibacy, he keeps a regular and 
bandfome table for friends that come and 
ftay a week with him by turns — but never 
longer at a time, left attachment on his part 
might breed familiarity on theirs, and contra- 
didkion, which ever offends him, might enfue. 
To avoid therefore all fuch intimacy, as could 
only produce tales of forrow in the foft com- 
panions, .and in the rough perhaps fome- 
what of independance in their air and man- 
ner fo difpleafing to his nerves, and fo likely 
\g difturb his tranquillity, nev«r more thaa 

eight, 
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eight, or fewer than fix gentlemen or bdiet 
(it down Wkh him at once ; that number 
being juft fufficient to invite taR: and yet 
prechide confidence^ freeing him at once 
from folitude, and exertion. All this while 
SEKSVALiTY IS methinkskcpt at an immea^ 
furable diftance* The phyiician, whom he 
daily fees and fees, that no tempt^tioi^ to ne^ 
gledl his truft may ever a^fe, recpnmi^nds 
regular hours and temperanpe in fleep, coarfe 
linen for bed and body, ^d all wii^ter time 
low fires, cold bathing, and flapnel n^>ct the 
ikin ; and with thefe hardfbips, which fpme 
men undergo to purchafe heaven, our lux- 
urious gentleman is ready to comply, as 
death is what he dreads xrjoft j — therefore 
goes net to London left he flxould fee or 
hear of it ; keeps out of parliament for ob? 
vious reafons, befides that political clebates 
would harafs his mind too much, and in- 
terrupt the peaceful tenour of his life. On 
the fame principle he never plays at cards 

higher 
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higher than half-crown whift — ^all games 
ha:vingj as he juftly obfenres, a tendency to 
foffle a man's temper and agitate his fyU 
rits for nothing ; while dancing woidd heat 
his blood. Sports of the field are &r too 
boifterous for fo delicate a frame, uxHefs the 
ladies tempt him out two or three fine eveiw 
Ings during a long fummer, to take fome 
partridge with a net and fetting dog — an 
animal trained like his companions to ap- 
parent gaiety and real fubmiifion t but fa- 
vourite creatures he refolves againft as trou^ 
blefome, and only looks over his birds and 
beads in their aviaries and menagerie. His 
liable is not extenfive, and confiils only of 
eafy pads for his own riding, with choice 
of excellent hacks, and ufeful not (howy 
horicft for his carriage ; as he travels little^ 
and vifits not at alL Servants' accounts he 
fufiers not to perplex him, having con<« 
traded with his fteward for eight thoufand 
pounds a year to pay all expences; apd keep^ 

ing 
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ing four thoufand pounds a year mdre an-* 
nually in his own hands for occadonal pur*< 
chafes^ &c. that fo living always within hU 
vicomty he never may be made uneafy about 
any thing; for which reafon he will not 
hear of poverty or mifery, nor will ever ex* 
crcife either his mind or body to fatigue 
£3r any purpofe. Taking care of his books, 
pi^ures, &o is hja rational and tran(}uil 
amufement ; and as thefe were originaljy 
bought with the forty thoufand pounds 
which came to him ten years ago, when hi^ 
father's death put him in po^ffion of that 
fum in the ftocks^ ^d a clear not nominal 
eftate of twelve thoufand pouqds per annun\ 
in Und, within fifty miles of the metropolis — . 
he has np cave ia this world except to en^ 
joy it fufficiently, and keep from him every 
thing noifome and offenfive ; among which 
no creature pan be more unwelcome than 
one who loves debauch — and never will 
our man of true luxury ^ndure again in 
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Us fight that officious friend, who, from ig- 
norance and mifapprehenfion of his patron's- 
charadler, brought with him once a fellow 
ikilled in roaring out obfcene Catches and 
other as beaftly modes of entertainment, 
thinking j[how vainly f) to divert the matter 

of the houfe — ^who^ after the fecond half- 
t * •/ *■ fc ' ' • ■ •• • 

hour, exerted himfelf beyond his ufual 

- i "« ' • * 

ftrength to turn them both out of it— and 

told his phyfician next day, the illnefs he^ 

had incurred by the fatigue, was at leaft morc^ 

fupportable than fuch people s prefence for 

'«-*»I' .... • \ 

an afternoon. . 

, I am fenfible that in this. example I have 
/ . . ... • . ' ,^ 

extended myfelf beyond the ufual lin;iits;; 
but I wifhed to^ (hew my notions on .this 
fubjefl:, and to prove by this trifle how dif- 
tant fuch words :are from fynQnymy. : whilft 
SENSUALITY may refide and triumph in 
Otaheite, and a TurkHh Eflfendi may jiot ia^ 
mbAuch— while: true luxurt muft now{ 
Ire fought for in Great Britain, leiavin|^ 
' • fofter 
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ibftef tOLUlPTttoujki^ESS to ragn at Va^ 

i.i !■ ■ as bccgmes 
Her daughter and her darling wkfaout end« 



Again, if we look over Suetonius^ we 
ihall find, that when Nero conftruded the 
cxeling of his Golden Houfe, fo as to ikew 
by mechaDifm the movements of the hea«» 
venly bodies, he was luxurious ; whilft 
Heliogabalus was a inere voi^uPTUARr, 
Vitellius a sensualist, and Tiberius an 
old DBBAUOHEE. Let no one here think 
it either new or ingenious to inform me that 
pleafure may be beft fought and fureft found 
in virtue ; and that charming Dn Gold* 
fmith has an elegant line df 

Learn the luxury of doing good. 

All this is fo ; but to make an extrad of 
{>Ieafure from virtue prefuppofes long habits 
in the \vork, and early knowledge of that 

moAr 
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mod admirable akhymy. 'Us certainly de- 
iirable that we ihould find them confident 
with and conformable to each other; but in 
fo doing we muft be wifer l!han Sdomon and 
ftronger than Hercules, for tl^y could never 
get them to agree ; — and St. Paul acknow« 
ledges a W2ff within between the fleih and 
fpirit. /take the popular idea of luxury 
to be the true one, and have been careful to 
banifh virtue as completely as I baniined 
vice from the man — ^who, whatever he may 
feek or fhun, does it wholly and fblely 00 
the narrow principle of mean ieIf^pref<H 
rence ; a quality repugnant to every colour 
and deftrudive of every fhade of what wc 
call Cfariftian vmue. 



LIUNG^ 
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lying, decbiving.jeigning, drssembling« 
imK>sin6 on, cheating by false tales 
OR appearances into belief, hypocri* 

TICAL DEALING, PIOUS FRAUDS, 



F O R we are here talking of fucli frauds 
as are meant only to take in the underftand-* 

ingi and are hot aimed at the purfe : he who 
ohtaihs money under a fhow of pretences 
in themfelves untrue, inay be called i. trick- 

m 

iter, or fwindler, but is not better than a di- 
rect thiet "We are now fpeaking merely o£ 
LIARS that IMPOSE' on your mind, and 
tetray your credulity with falfehood : — yet 
even there, and in that' lifliited fenfe, the 
words are not rigid fynonymes. The peo- 
ple who come to you with a feigned 
ftory of your friend's death or marriage, for 
a joke, as 'tis called, are among this fet; 
and tell you after all is over, that 'twas no- 
thing but a white lie# 

But 
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But thoie ifho aim at ridicule 
Should fix upon fome certain rule. 
Which fairly hints they are in jed^ 
Elfe I muft enter my protcft ; 
For though a man be nc*er fo wife, 
He may be caught by fober lyes. 

fiefides all this, there is ufually a train of 
TRICKS in almoft every profeffion, meant 
to give confequence to thofe who are ini- 
tiated, by DECEIVING others into a notion 
of their fuperiorityj and although people 
have been moft feduloufly bent on watch- 
ing and detefling fuch hypocritical 

DEALING in the clergy, yet many of their 

« 

hearers have the fame artifices ready ; mafked 
batteries to play on thofe they mean to con- 
quer: and as in former times the young fel- 
lows who wanted to repair their broken for- 
tunes by marriage, pretended to be pious or 
prudent, for the fake of deceiving parents 
who had daughters to difpofe of; - fo they 
now feign more vice and indifcretion than 
VOL. !• E e they 
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they really have, in order to win the girls 
who are at their own difpofal— whilft fiaJfe 
cafes in medicine obtrude themfelves, I am 
told, even among treatifes compofed and 
written by the learned j cheating us in 
that manner by well-invented tales into be- 
lief of fa£ts brought forward for the fup- 
port of fome new remedy, or peculiar mode 
of treatment in fome particular complaint 
Yet although the prefcription or method 
thus infinuated itito^ or rather half-forced 
upofiy our attention fhould be the very heft 
poffibic, it would be DissEMBLitiG my 
fentiments grofsly, were I not to condemn 
tlie means ; becaufe truth is at laft to be 
preferred to every thing. And St. Auguftine 
profeflcs fuch enmity to what after his death 
the world was long conteated to call Pious 
FRAUDS, that he gives it exprefsly as his 
moft folemn opinion, that if the whole fa- 
brlck of our holy Chriftian religion could 

be 
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be fupported on his part only by a lye^ he 
would let it fall. 

In this day however, when fucb tempta- 
tions to FALSEHOOD difappear, others more 
likely to feduce are foon fuggefled by the 
grand deceiver: who folicits the rich 
merchant to increafe his ftores by fpecula- 
tions concealed from his friends, his family, 
nay his clerks ; hiding the true ilate of his 
afiairs fo fkilfuUy from tbcm^ that he learns 
at length to impose upon bimfelfi and 
after going forward for years, upon the fup- 
pofed ftrength of nominal and ideal riches, 
flioots himfelf at laft for fear of a bank* 
ruptcy — perhaps equally imaginary j and, to 
the comfort of honeft gains which he might 
have long enjoyed in open day-light, pre- 
fers the fecret pleafure of cheating man- 
kind by a feries of false appearances ; 
in this extraordinary manner having con- 
trived the method of living and dying in a 
lye. Nor is our fex exempted from tempt- 

E e 2 atioiiG 
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^tions to deceit ; nor ie the lady who hangt 

■ 

out falfe colours to cheat beholders into 
love, for the fole gratification of her vanity 
or avarice, her app>etite or ambition, much 
more to be blamed than is the notable coun^ 
try houfev^ife, who leagues with the ftew^ 
ard to procure abatements of rent, and im- 
provements of her own jointure land, while 
the hu{band, drunk after a fox chace, of 
gouty after a drinking match, remits his 
attention to bufihefs. 

Neither will we confine ourfelves to coun-p- 
try pradlice: numberJe/s are the London 
fliopkeepers in the retail way, who know 
they muft wink at their wives' falfe accounts 
of money taken by the till in abfence of a 
maftef" eafily led to be difputing about the 
liberties of his country, whilft they maic 
favlngs as they call it unknown to him, for 
the purpofe of buying a finer filk coat than 
their neighbours can afford, for a favourite 
daughter, when her dancing-mafter's ball 

draw» 
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drsms out the petty emukHoh of a mean, 
but numerous clufter of parents, aunts and 
guardians ; — or worfe fometimes, when the 
good women chsat their hoibands to feed 
the vices of a rakifh ibh^ and bribe the ap* 

■ * « 

prentice boy to let him in flylyat uriper« 
mitted hours, without his father's know- 
ledge or cbnfent. Kor let the fupercitious 
faihidniftr turn from a tale fo vulgar-^ our 
fbcial life depends upon thefe people, whopi 
ia his own phrafe nobody kmws : nor has 
he better claims to the praife of (incerity 
and fairnieaJing than fheie iheixtioned ; a 
hundred mean ihifts'ahd paltry tricks do he 
and his companions pra6!ife, to keep their 
Utde feathers afloat upon the (beam of fa* 
fliion, which breaking into many currents 
leayes them at one moment wreckfed upou 
a laft year's flioe buckk— at another en-: 
tangled in an antiquated fword knot, loft 
among a cloud of coarfely-fcented hair-; 
powder, or forgotten atnong the folds of k 

modera 
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modem neckcloth. To thefe decbivers 
we might add another fet, who influenced 
by vanity, and defire of detaining a com- 
pany's attention, tell false tales even of 
themfelves — tales to their own difadvan* 
tage too, when ftock of converiation runs 
low, and fads are wanted by faftldious hear- 
ers, who hate the trouble of fentiment or 
difquifition. Such dabblers in domeftic 
knowledge, fuch retailers of anecdote fhould 
be cautious at Idtft not to appropriate nar- 
ratives, which, by being once written or 
often repeated, sure become common ftock ; 
while the recorded opinion of Dr. Johnfon, 
that if a ftory told in company is untrue, 
'tis fo much taken from the ftory's value, 
fhould deter them from entering into a vein 
of recital, for which few men have a very 
happy talent after all. And if the author of 
the Rambler fuflfers not fuch talkers to pafs 
by uncenfured, how heavy are his denun- 
ciations againfl thofe, who vifiting a wife 
3 man 
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man to obtain hU advice appear before him 
in a FEIGNED charadker; — fuch cunning 
perfons biit expofe themfclves to that refent- 
ment natural to him who finds himfelf 
tricked by an underflanding inferior to his 
own, when perhaps the diftruft he can never 
in future wholly lay afide may flop the 
voice of counfel or enquiry for ever ; and 
keep, as Milton exprefles it, 

Wifdom at one entrance quite (hut out« 

But human precepts againft deceit are 
idle, whilft the devil is faid by our bleiTed 
Saviour to be the father of it ; and whilft 
we recolleft that the angel commiffioned to 
inftruifl St. John (hewed him among dogs 
and forcerera, murderers and idolaters, who- 
foever loveth and maketh a lye. * 

* Rev. c. xxii. v. ij. 
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